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PREFACE. 



FOE many years I have published a Sheet Almanaclc, 
intended to be hung up in workshops and kitchens. 
This has been known as "John Ploughman's Almanack," 
and has had a large sale. It has pron^oted temperance, 
thrift, kindness to animals, and a regard for religion, 
among working people. The placing of a proverb for 
every day for twenty years has cost me great labour, and 
I feel that I cannot afford to lose the large collection of 
sentences which I have thus brought together: yet lost 
they would be, if left to die with the ephemeral sheet. 
Hence these two volumes. They do not profess to be a 
complete collection of proverbs, but only a few out of 
many thousands. 

The salt of proverbs is of great service if discreetly used 
in sermons and addresses; and- I have hope that these 
SALT-CELLARS of mine may be resorted to by teachers and 
speakers, and that they may find them helpful. There are 
many proverb books, but none exactly like these. I have 
not followed any one of the other collections, although, 
of necessity, the most of the quaint sayings are the same 
as will be found in them. Some of my sentences are quite 
new, and more are put into a fresh form. The careful 
omission of all that are questionable as to purity has 
been my aim; but should any one of them, unknown to 
me, have another meaning than I have seen In it, I can- 
not help it, and must trust the reader to accept the best 
and purest sense which it bears; for that is what it 
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vl Preface. 

meanfc to me. It is a pity that tlie salt of a proverb 
should ever be unsavoury ; but, beyond doubt, in several 
of the best collections, there are very questionable ones, 
which ought to be forgotten. It is better to ulect than 
indiscriminately to collect. An old saying which is not 
clean ought not to be preserved because of its age; but 
it should, for that reason, be the more readily dropped, 
since it must have done harm enough already, and the 
sooner the old rottenness is buried the better. 

My homely notes are made up, as a rule, of other pro- 
verbial expressions. They are intended to give hints as 
to how the proverbs may be used by those who are willing 
to flavour their speech with them. I may not, in every 
case, have hit upon the first meaning of the maxims: 
possibly, in some instances, the sense which I have put 
upon them may not be the general one; but the mean- 
ings given are such as they may bear without a twist, 
and such as commended themselves to me for general use- 
fulness. The antiquary has not been the guide in this 
ease ; but the moralist and the Christian. 

From what sources I have gleaned these proverbs it is 
impossible for me to tell. They have been jotted down as 
they were met with. Having become common property, 
it is not easy to find out their original proprietors. If I 
knew where I found a pithy sentence, I would acknow- 
ledge the source most freely ; but the gleanings of j'ears, 
in innumerable fields, cannot now be traced to this literary 
estate or to that. In the mass, I confess that almost 
ever}i;hing in these books is borrowed — from cyclopaedias 
of proverbs, "garlands," almanacks, books, newspapers, 
magazines — ^from anywhere and everywhere. A few pro- 
verbs I may myself have made, though even this is diffi- 
cult; but, from the necessity of the case, sentences which 
have become proverbs are things to be quoted, and not to 
be invented. 
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Preface. vii 

lists of proverb-books are common enough, and there 
is no need to present another in this short preface; but I 
believe I have read them all, and the most of them year 
after year, till their contents dwell in my memory, and 
are repeated by a use which has become a second nature, 
almost without the thought of their having been the say- 
ings of men of old time. 

One who has written many books upon solid subjects 
may well be excused for finding relief and recreation in 
lighter forms of literature. If even the inspired Scripture 
affords space for ''the words of the wise, and their dark 
sayings," there would seem to be allowance, if not ex- 
ample, for the ordinary teacher supplementing his Psalms 
with proverbs, and his Ecclesiastes with selections fi-om 
the wisdom of the ancients. I have never lost sight of 
my one aim in a page which I have written, whether 
the manner has been grave or gay; and that one aim has 
been the spiritual good of my readers. A line may strike 
where a discourse may miss. Gbdly sentiments sandwiched 
in between slices of wit and common-sense, may become 
nutriment for the soul, although they may be almost un- 
consciously received. Pills when gilded may be none the 
less health-giving. Under this belief, I have therefore 
placed, not only moral precepts, but gospel instructions in 
the midst of these common maxims. Thus has the salt itself 
been salted. The good hope abides with me that I may 
lure to better things by things which are themselves good. 
"Stepping-stones of our dead selves" may be a pretty 
poetical phrase; but, practically, stepping-stones to the 
highest attainments are better found among common-sense 
sayings applicable to everyday life, which lead up to a 
high morality, and then charm us on to that which mere 
morals can never teach. Perchance, while amused with 
the wit and wisdom of men, some reader may perceive the 
glow of a diviner light, and may be led to seek after its 
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clearer iUummation. This is the innermost design of my 
work. If the occupation of hours in which it was impera- 
tive upon me to find rest by ceasing from more weighty 
themes will only lead to this, I shall be happy indeed. 

Books of illustration are admirable helps to teachers; 
but it seems to me that in proverbs they will find sugges- 
tions of the very best illustrations. Those short sentences 
are often summaries of discourse, verdicts given after the 
hearing of the case, or else briefs for the pleaders on the 
one side or the other of a disputed question. When wisely 
quoted they arouse attention, and in some cases carry con- 
viction. Sermons would seldom be dull if they were more 
alive with aphorisms and epigrams. These are not the 
point of the shaft, but they may be the feathers of the 
arrow. Comparatively they are trifles; but nothing is 
trifling by which serious truth can be brought home to 
careless minds. Our age is restless, and we must not be 
prosy: men are ever seeking some new thing, and there- 
fore we must not, by our dulness, increase their weariness 
of the old. We must regard the words of Holy Writ, and 
remember that it is written : — 

'' ^oteober, because tj^e pteacber tnas tntse, \t sttll tauflijt 
tbe people fcnotolelige; gea, \t gade gooti beeU, anti 0(iU£ljt out, 
anil set in octier mang ptobecto/' 




By agreement with Messrs. Passmore & Alabaster, and with 
my full authority, this book is published in America by Messrs. 
Armstrong k Son, of New York, 

a H. s. 
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BAD bank-note is sure to come back. 

Some say, <* A bad penny comes home." Anytbing 
evil will come back to the man who sent it out. 

A bad book is a big tiiief , 

For it robs a man of his time, and of his good principles. Many 
young people have been ruined by the vile literature which is now 
ao common. A Grerman writer says, ''Such books rob the public 
uf time, money, and the attention which ought properly to belong 
to good literature with noble aims. Of bad b(x>ks we can never 
Tuad too little ; of the good never too much." 

Books should to one of these four ends conduce : 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use. 

A bad dog does not see the thief. 

We . have plentv of such dog^ nowadays. Ministers will not 
see the \2rr0r which abounds ; statesmen wink hard at vice ; and 
religious people sleep while Satan plunders the church. 

A bad dog may get a good bone. 

Often very unworthy men gain fortunes, ofiSces, and honours. 
This world is not the place of rewards and punishments, and so it 
happens that Satan's bullocks often feed in the fattest pasture^. 

A bad excuse is worse than none. 

A bad horse eats as much as a good one. 

A trUKAOn for keeping good cattle, and employing efficient penoiui 
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2 Proverbs and Quaint Sayings^ 

A bad husband cannot be a good man. 

He fails ia the tenderest duties, and must be bad at head, 

A bad motive makes a good action bad. 

What appeared good enough in itself has often been polluted 
by the motive. It might be well to kiss the Lord Jesus, but the 
motive of Judas made Ms kiss a crime. 

A bod padlock invites a picklock. 

Carelessness on the part of owners may prove a temptation to 
servants and others. We should not put theft into their minds by 
want of proper ccwe. 

A bad reaper blames the sickle. 

Every bad workman finds fault with hla tools. The Chineao 
•ay:— 

"All unskilful fools 
Quarrel with their tools.'* 

A bad servant will not make a good master. 

Observation proves this. He who does not shine in one position 
will not shine in another. Yet a good servant does not alw«iys 
make a good master; for he may not have brain enough to jro 
first, though he may have all the virtues which enable him to 
be a good second. 

A bad wife likes her husband's heel to be towards home. 
She is very different from her who so sweetly sang— 

" Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue, 
His breath's like caller air ; 
His very foot has music in*t 
As he comes up the stair. 

** There's nae luck about the house, 
There's nae luck at a' ; 
There's little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman's awa'." 

A bargain is a bargain. 

See what is said of the just man in Ps. xv. 4: "Heawijawtb 
to ius own hurt, and changeth not." 
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A bird in hand is better far 
Than two which in the bushes are. 

This proverb tarns up in seyeral forms, but it always means 
that we are to prefer that which we have to I hat which we only 
expect. It is a proverb of thi-< world only, and in not true ou tlie 
broad field of eternal thiogM. There our bird in the bush is worth 
all the birds that ever were in mortal hand. 



A bird is known by his note, and a man by his talk. 

**By thy words thou shalt be jus 
shalt be condemned." — Matt. zii. 37. 



**By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thoQ 
" be( 



A bird that cannot be shot may be snared. 

Dispositions vary, and Satan knows how to fit his temptation to 
our temperament. He who will not fall into open sin may be 
seduood into secret unbelief or pride. 

A bitten child is afraid of a stuffed dog. 

The same sense as '*A burnt child dreads the ^re,** or ** A. 
scalded cat dreads cold water." It were well if more who have 
suffered from sin would have a solemn fear of it, and henceforth 
shun it. 

A black hen lays a white qq^. 

Black sorrows bring us joyous results. 

A blind man does not see himself in a looking-glass. 

Neither do the spiritually blind see themselves in the Word ol 
Gk)d, although it is a perfect mirror of truth and character. 

A blind man gets small good of a lantern. 

All the illumination in the world wUl not make a man see 
spiritual things unless the Holy Spirit opens his eyes. Miss Cohbe 
asks, ** What shall it profit a man if he finds the origin of species, 
and knows exactly how earth-worms and sun-dews conduct them- 
selves, if all the while he grows blind to the lovelinens of nature, 
and is as unable to lift his soul to the Divine and Eternal as were 
the primaeval apes ? " 

A blind man is no judge of colours. 

When persons profess to criticize things which they know 
nothing about, this proverb may be applied to them. 
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A blithe heart makes a blooming face. 

A bloommg face is an attraction to a shop or to a place ol 
worship. We should endeavour to be cheerful in our manner, but 
this will be best secured by having a happy heart within our 
bosom. A merry heart makes music wherever it goes. The light 
within the soul shines out through the windows of the eyes. 

A blustenng fellow is always a coward. 

This observation has come down through long ages of observers. 
It is a rule to which there are very few exceptions. Jldx. Bluster is 
soon in a fluster. 

A boaster and a fool are two of a school. 

A boaster and a liar are first cousins. 

A boaster and a liar axe much about the same thing. 

These three proverbs are but specimens of many just observations 
upon the vice of bragging. It would be hard to tell where a boast 
ends and a lie begins : it is like the distinction between a snake 
and its tail. Boasters are hardly eoasuious of their own falsehoods, 
for they have talked themselves into believing their own bombast 

A borrower is another name for a beggar. 

A boy is a boy ; two boys are half a boy ; three boys are 
no boy at all. 

One may do something; two will waste time; three will do 
nothing. The Chinese say, '< One man will carry two buckets of 
water for his own use ; two men will carry one for their joint use ; 
but three will carry none for anybody's use." 

A boy imtaught will be taught by the devil. 

A braying donkey may spoil a grazing donkey's business. 

A noisy person may prevent a neighbour from following his work 
with success, and may even cause a prejudice against others in the 
same line who are quiet and unassuming. 

A brazen face and a broken heart 
Are things you'll find are far apart. 

The manner of the penitent is very different from that of the 
person who is bold and impudent in eviL Holy bashfulness goes 
with penitence. A blushing faoe and a broken h.Q9Xt are 
beautiful in the sight ol h^Q^YQ^L^ 
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A bridle for the tongue is a fine piece of harness. 

And all the more so because when this is secnred all is right, f oi 
the whole man is harnessed when the tongue is under due command. 

A cake in peace is worth a loaf in trouble. 

A calf seems a big beast till you see a cow. 

A beginner olaims your admiration till you aee one who is fully 
instructed in the art. 

A calf will not be a cow in a year. 

We must have patience with youii^ people and learners, who wili 
grow to something if we give them time. 

A careless watchman invites thieves. 

A carnal heart cannot like truth, because it is not like 
to truth. 

A cat may look at a king. 

Surely there's no harm in looking ; but no one should stare in a 
rude manner either at kings or clowns. No doubt a cot would 
sooner see a mouse than a monarch. 

A cat must not always keep her back up. 

If now and then a man has to assert himself, and be on the war- 
path, let him eome to his usual level as soon as possible. 

A cat on hot bricks is all in a hurry. 

And so is a person idien he is out of his elraient. Many a man 
at church, or in court, or at a prayer-meeting, or by a dying-bed is 
very much in this unhappy oondiUon. 

A cat wit|i a silver collar is none the better mouser. 

Fine dress, learned degrees, high titles, and grand ofiBces do m«t 
give ability. We have heard of doctors of divinity who were 
duller preachers than the generality of the clergy. 

A cheerful spirit moveth quick ; 
A grumbler in the mud wiU stick. 

A cheerful wife is the joy of life. 

A child is* a burden as well as a blessing. 

A dear conscience gives sound sleep. 
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A clear conscience is a coat of mail. 
A clear conscience is a good pillow. 

One said that ho had a conscience which was as good as new, 
for he had never used it ; and he is tho reprcHentative of many. 
It would be a great blesaing if some men were a little more 
troubled by conscience At the same time, a conscience void of 
offence is a quietus for fear : we are afraid of meeting neither Gk>d 
nor man when conscience is cleansed. 

A clear head is desirable ; but a clean heart is essential. 

A clear understanding saves much quarrelling. 

When a bargain is not plainly put, the loser is sure to raise 
questions in after days, and a bitter spirit is likely to be engendered. 
Care should be taken in this matter when the dealings are between 
relatives and friends, for families have often been divided through 
agreements which created disagreements, because they were not 
clearly worded uid fully understood. 

A clever head is all the better for a dose mouth. 

Then the man will act rather than gossip; and he will not 
disclose his plans before the proper time for carrying them out. 

A cloudy morning may bring a clear day. 

We may begin a work with trouble, and yet the business may 
bring us great joy as it proceeds. 

A club at a " pub " is a dangerous weapon. 

No doubt many are injured and even killed by the drink, which 
comes in the way of the club at its meetings. There is not much 
profit in joining a dub where you spend sixpence a week to save a 
shilling a month. 

A cock often crows without a victory. 
Silly bird ! SiUier men who imitate him ! 

A cold which comes sneezing 
Goes off in short season. 

Whether this is medically true or not I cannot say, but I hare 
heard the saying in Essex. 

A contented mind has a continual feast. 
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A cow does not know what her tail is worth till she has 
lost it. 
Neither do any of hb Tidne oar mercies till we lose them. 

A cow in a parlour does best when it makes for the door. 

When one gets into the wrong place it is his wisdom to get out 
ofitquickLj. 

A COW is not ashamed because it cannot fly. 

Let no man blnsh because he cannot do what he was never made 
for. The coachman on the Bath coach conld not trU the names of 
the gently who owned the matisious along the roail, )>ut he g^ve a 
fine answer to the angry passenger who asked, ** What So you 
know?" when he replied, *'I know how to drive this coach to 
Bath." 

A COW stares at a new gate. 

Novelties arrest the attention of many, although there may he 
nothing in them worth a moment's thought. Martin Luther used 
this expression in reference to the secteries of his time who were 
carried away with the last new opinion : he said that thoy stared 
at a doctrine like a cow at a new gate. 

A cow's tail droops down, yet never drops off. 

Many institutions look as if they would full, but they have noi; 
done so yet, and they will not do so for many a year. 

A cracked bell can never sound well. 
A cracked bell is sure to be heard. 

Everyone notices a foolish speech, though they will forget sound 
teaching. 

A cracked bell should not be rung. 

It would be well if we could keep foolish persons quiet. But 
who can ? If they were not cracked you might quiet them, but 
they have not wit enough to hold their tongues. 

A cracked plate will last long if handled with care. 

Invalids may hold out if thoy are careful. Good work may be 
done by feeble persons, if they are prudent and prayerful. 
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A creaking door hangs long on its hinges. 

Persons who are usually ill often live on for many years, -while 
robust persons die suddenly. This may comfort the invalid, and 
be a warning to the strong. 

A cripple in the right road is better than a racer in 
the wrong. 

A canning man is not a canny man. 

One had better keep clear of him : he is too clever for the most 
of us — ^too crafty to be honest. 

A day's playing is as hard work as a day's ploughing. 

See the working-man carrying a child and a basket, steaming and 
sweating as he drags along. See how hard he works when he 
calls it holiday ! The illustrations axe superabundant. 

A dirty tale should neither be told nor heard. 

How we wish that this were carried out ! If it were not told, it 
could not be heard ; and if it were not heard, it would not bo told. 

A doctor and a ploughman know more than a doctor alone. 
A dog may look at a doctor. 

But he must not dogmatize with him. 

A donkey brays when he likes, because he is a donkey. 

Uncouth, uneducated persons talk, and make noises without 
regard ,to others, simply because they are uncivilized beings. 

A donkey may grow, but he will never be an elephant. 

It is not in some men, advance as they may, to grow out of their 
natural folly, and arrive at any measure of sagacity. 

A drinking dame : 
A sight of shame ! 

Yet, how sadly common is such a horrible spectacle! A lady 
drunk I A wife and mother tippling ! The vice is «pally wicked 
in men, but in women it wears a special shame. What heart- 
break this evil is making in many a house ! 

A drinking man is on the road to N^edham. 

He will soon have need in his purse, and need in his hofoae; 
his way to Needham will be short and sure. 
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A drop of gin is a drop too much. 
We can only say, " Drop it." 

A drowning man will catch at razors. 

A man who is losing money will gamble, or specnlate, or tnr the 
most shameful trick to save himself. Thns he hurts himself stitt 
more, and makes his ruin and wretchedness sure. 

A drunkard's mouth dries up his pocket. 

All his money runs into the hole just below his nose. 

A duck of a child grows up a goose of a man. 
Ho is fondled and spoiled, coddled and made a fool of. 

A dull morning follows a drunken night. 

The poor creature has headache and general lowness of snirits, 
and he tries to '< get his spirits up by pouring spirits down.'* He 
must have " a hur of the dog that bit him." He hastens to hia 
cups again, because he feels a cup too low. To use the popular 
pun : '* It is champagne at night and real pain in the morning. " 

A fair face may be a foul bargain. 

Young men should not be carried away with mere beauty, but look 
t/> character and disposition. One who marries a woman for her 
beauty alone is as foolish as the man who ate a bird because it 
sang so sweetly. 

A faithful friend is hard to find 
Among ten thousand of mankind. 

A faithful friend loves to the end. 

Where there comes an unhappy end to friendship there neyer 
was any friendship worthy of the name. 

A faithful preacher is a rare creature. 

And, like a diamond, as precious as he is rars. 

A false promise thou must shun, 
'Tis a lie and theft in one. 

A false tale is a nimble footman. 

It runs everywhere, and knocks at everybody's door long befor« 
the truth is out of bed. 
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A fault confessed is half redressed. 

By the confessioii of it, the man has hegan to undo the mischief 
of his action. Let ns hope he will redress the other half. 

A fault-mender is better than a fault-finder. 

A fault once excused is twice committed. 

By the excuse yon try to justify the wrong, and so you do it 
again. By the fault you commit a trespass, but by an excuse yon 
set up a sort of claim to a right of way ; and this is a worse injury 
than the first offence. 

A fine bonnet may cover an empty bead. 

When Tery fine and tawdry there is no doubt about it. 

A fine woman can do without fine clothes. 

Do women dress heavily when they are ugly? They know best 
how much they need to set them off. 

A fog will not be driven away with a fan. 
Trifling acts cannot accomplish great results. 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

We have heard it neatly put, ** There is a proverb abouc a certain 
class of persons and their cash." 

A fool and his words are soon parted. 

" For so," says Shenstone, <' should the proverb mn.** 

A fool calls others fools. 

He ought to be a judge of fools, since he is in that line himself. 
Perhaps he unconscioui^y hopes that he may turn upon others the 
contempt which he half suspects is due to himself. 

A fool frets to fiourish full in front. 

He must be seen and noticed or he is unhappy. 

A fool, if he saith he will have a crab, will not accept an 
apple instead. 
So obstinate is he that he will not change to his own profit. 
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A fool in a gown is none the wiser. 

The same is trae of anjr member of AU Fools* College when he 
wean a sqiiaze cap. 

A fool in his own house will not be wise in mine. 

If he does not know^ his own hnsdness he will not be likely to 
know mine one half so well. It is idle to seek or accept counsel 
from one who has alieady failed in the management of his own 
concerns. 

A fool is a man who is wise too late. 

This is a sententions and instructive definition. Alas, how 
many are in that condition on a dying bed ! 

A fool is happier thinking well of himself, than a wise man 
is in others thinking well of him. 

No doubt a good conceit of one's self is a primary element of the 
fool*s paradise in which some Uve. It might be a pity to undeceive 
some men, for they would be very unhappy, and perhaps lose some 
of the energy with which they get through life at present. 

A fool is never wrong. 

If he were not a fool he would own that he sometimes makes a 
mistake, but he is not sensible enough for l^at. Someone advertises 
<< Sensible Boots"; would even these furnish a fool with a gooN^ 
understanding ? Even if he should wear a wide-awake, would he 
get out of the dream of his personal inf allibiUty ? 

A fool lingers long, but time hurries on. 

Oh, that men would be prompt to seek salvation while it is called 
to-day! 

A fool says, " I can't " ; a wise man says, " TU try.** 
John Ploughman says ! — 

" Once let every man say Try, 
Very few on straw would lie. 
Fewer still of want would die ; 
Pans would all have fish to fry ; 
Pigs would fiU the poor man's sty ; 
Want would cease, and need would fly ; 
Wives and children cease to cry ; 
Pi>or rates would not swell so high : 
Things wouldn't go so much awry — 
Tou*d be glad, and so would I." 
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A fool is none the wiser for having a learned grandfatlicr. 
The boast of pedigree ii common, but silly. 

A fool with wisdom is like a cow with a nutmeg. 

He does not know what to do with it : he does not like the flavoiu 
of it : before long he drops it. But we had need be chary of what 
we sajr about fools, lest someone should reckon us among them. 
There is a passage which is very hard on proverb collectors— 

"This formal fool, your man, speaks nought but proverbs ; 
And speak men what they can to him hell answer 
With some rhyme -rotten sentence, or old saying, 
Snoh spokes as the ancients of the parish use." 

A fool's fortune is his misfortune. 

He rushes into all the more extravag^ance and vice because he 
has the means of paying for his pleasures. Nothing Ib a greater 
misfortune to some young men than to be bom rich. Yet many 
fathers are hoarding that they may ruin their heirs. If a young 
man is to be burned, it is a pity that his father should slave to 
gather the faggots. 

A fool's gun is soon fired. 

He has little to say, but he is in a desperate hurry to say it. In 
olden times they said ''A fool's bolt is soon shot." 

A fool's heart dances on his lips. 

Eroedally if he is what the French call ''a fool of 25 carats " 
(the finest gold is 24 carats). Such a special, particular fool must 
tell out all his silly soul. 

A foolish man diligently advertises his own folly. 

He will talk, and talk most upon that which he should nevei 
mention for his credit's sake. 

A foolish man is generally a proud man. 

A foolish woman is known by her finery. 

A free-thinker is Satan's bondlsman. 

A friend is easier lost than found. 

A friend must bear with a friend's infirmities. 

David did not slight Ifephiboshcth because he was lame. If ontal 
weaknesses, such as quick temper^ fancies, peculiarities, and odd 
habits must be borne with if friendship is to last. 
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A full cup needs a steady hand. 

Prosperity is not easily endured. Many make a sad spill. 

A full grate shctuld make us grateful. 
A gardener is known by his garden ; 

Or, "As the garden so is the gardener." Every man's chnractef 
may be seen in his work. 

A garment of sanctity is better than a gown of satin. 

The beauty of hoUneas is a far fairer adornment than all that 
rich raiment can snpply. 

A glutton buries himself in pudding. 

And when he does so, we may call him " a toad in a hole.'* 

A good book is the best companion. 

It will speak or be quiet, and it neither talks nonsense nor 
perpetrates folly. 

If love, joy, Uiughter, sorrow please my mind, 
Love, joy, grief, laughter in my books I find. 

A good cat should have a good rat. 

And so she wiU if she catches it herself. God helps those wha 
help themselves. We all wish well to him who works well. ** May 
the best man win ! " 

A good character is an estate. 

Those who have lost it know what poverty it brings * they cannot 
even obtain a situation in which to earn their daily bread. Some 
are like the Irishman who, on applying for a situation, was asked 
for his character. "Well, sir," said he, "my last master said he 
thought I should do better without my character. He was afraid 
it would hinder my getting a place ! " 

A good conscience hath good confidence. 

A good conscience is a choice companion. 

When others forsake and condemn, its verdict sustains the spirit, 

A good example is a powerful sermon. 

A good farthing is better than a bad sovereign. 
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A good education is the best dowry. 

A young man may lose his estate, but knowledge will stlok by 
him, according to the old saw — 

** When land is gone and money's spent, 
Then learning is most excellent." 

To this Dickens added — 

V Though house and land he never got, 
Learning will give what they cannot." 

A. good friend is better than a near relation. 

The relation may do nothing to help you, but the friend wiU 
assist if he be indeed a good friend. 

A good gaper makes two gapers. 

It is curious how gaping is taken up by all when one begins. 
Like many other things, the example is infectious, though one can 
hardly say why. 

A good gcpse may have an ill gosling. 

Sadly ^e. Good men and women may have wicked sons. 
David was the father of Absalom. 

A good head will get itself hats. 
A good head will save the feet. 

A sensible person takes a practical view of things, uses a little 
foresight, and does two or three things at the same time, thus 
saving future journeys. 

A good horse cannot be of a bad colour. 

Neither can a good man or woman be of a wrong colour, family, 
nation, or appearance. 

A good horse never lacks a saddle. 

Somebody or other wiU employ the man of ability, character, and 
tact. The man needs his place, but the place also needs the man. 

A good husband makes a good wife. 

A gfracious disposition in the one influences the other, and little 
faults are almost insensibly cured. The proverb is equally true in 
reference to the wife, but she has harder material to work upon, 
and sometimes she fails to make her husband what he should be. 
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A good layer-up should be a good layer-out. 

Hoarding is a yulgar tiling whicL any fool may accomplish ; but it 
needs a -wise man to expend jodiciously what has been saved carefully . 

A good name is better tban a girdle of gold. 

It is more useful, more to be valued, and more omamentaL 

A good recorder sets all in order. 

Good accounts should be kept. Where books are neglected, 
affairs get into such a muddle that a man's character for honesty 
can hardly be maintained, though he may have no idea of robbing 
any one. Remember the old saying, *'If you throw all your 
money into the sea, yet count it before you let it go." 

A good seaman is known in bad weather. 

A good thing, if thou know it — do it. 

Bemember the text ^^ To him that knoweth to do g^ood, and docth 
it not, to him it is sin.** — James iv. 17. 

A good thing is aU the sweeter when won with pains. 
A good thing is soon snatched up. 

Be it a tool, a servant, a house, or a wife, there are sensible people 
abroad who perceive, value, and hasten to appropriate it. 

A good wife and health are a man's best wealth. 

A good word is as easily said as a bad one. 

A good worker should have good wages. 

He deserves them, and it will be to his employer's interest to see 
that he has them. Never lose a good servant through bad pay. 

A good-for-nothing lazy lout, 
Wicked within and ragged without, 
Who can bear to have him about ? 
Turn him out! Turn him out ! 

A goose on a common is nothing uncommon. 

But it soon will be unless something is done to save our oommoni 
^m enclosers. Well is it said : — 

" The law is hard on man or woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But lets the greater sinner loose 
Who steals the common from the goose." 
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A gossip and a liar are as like as two peas. 

A gossip and a liar ; 

Like as bramble and briar. 

A gossip in a village is like a viper in a bed. 

A gossip is the lucifer match of the village. 

She is for ever setting it on a blaze with lier tongue, which i^ 
like the tongue mentioned by the apostle JaiuuM, ** set on fire ol 
heU.'* There is no end to the evil of an evil tong^. 

A gracious eye 
Will soon espy 
God's hand as nigh. 

** He who notices providences," says Fhvei, "will not be long 
without a providence to notice." 

A grain of grace is better than a mint of gold. 
A grateful man is a rare bird. 

Yes, he is almost as rare as a phcanix. How often does charity 
receive an ungrateful return! But we must not be discouraged, 
for we are bound to give our alms for Christ's sake, and not to 
purchase thanks. 

A great cage does not make a bird sing. 

Large possessions bring great cares, and these too often silence 
songs of praise 

A great city is a great wilderness. 

There is no such absolute loneliness as that which many have felt 
in London. It is "a great and terrible wilderness" to those who 
have not found friends. All Christians should remember this, and 
make holy homes for strangers. 

A great man's blunders are great blunders. 

When a whale makes a splash it is a great splash. A man 
of distinjcaished capacity and position does everything right or 
wrong upon a large scale. 

A guilty conscience needs no accusing. 
A half -paid servant is not half a servant. 

He is tempted to steal to make up his wages, and he has no heart 
or spirit for his work, because he feels himself injured. 
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A iLammer of gold will not open the gate of heaven. 

Money opens many of the gates of earth, for bribery is rife ; but 
it has .no power in the wond to come. Honey is more eloquent 
than ten members of parliament, bat it cannot prevail with the 
Great Judge. 

A handful of common-sense is worth a heap of learning. 

Learning of a certain kind, which does not really cultivate the 
man, may make its possessor magnificently ridiculous, so that the 
simplest ploughman may perceive his shortness of wit. llazliii 
says, ^'Leammg \& the Imowledge of that which is not generally 
known to others, and which we can only derive at second hand 
from books or other artificial sources. The knowledge of that 
which is before us, or about us, which appeals to our experience, 
passions, and pursuits, to the bosoms and businesses of men, is not 
learning. Learning is the knowledge of that which none but the 
learned know. The learned man priJes himself in the Imowledge 
of names and dates, not of men or things. He thinks and cares 
nothing about hit) next door neighbours, but he is deeply read in 
the. tribes and castes of the Hindoos and Calmuc Tartars. He can 
hardly find his way into the next street, though he is acquainted 
with the exact dimensions of Constantinople and Pekin;" 

A handful of holy life is worth a ton of taU talk. 

This may with advantage be remembered by very pious persons 
whose go<Uiness is from the lips outwards. *'Dr. Lathrop was a 
man of generous piety, but much opposed to the noisy zeal that 
seekcth &e praise of man. A young divine, who was much given 
to enthusiastic cant, one day said to him, *Do you suppose you 
have any real religion f* *None to speak o/,* was the excellent 
reply." 

A handsome woman is soon dressed. 

She does not require such careful setting off. She is '^most 
adorned when unadorned the most." 

A happy breast is better than a full purse. 
A happy new heart brings a happy new year. 

A headless army will win no victories. 

It will be divided and dispirited. There must be a captain. How 
well it is that God 'has sent one to be ''a Jjeader and a Commander 
to the people ** ! The church conquers when she keeps to Jostmi as 
her Captain and King. 
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A hasty man is seldom out of trouble. 

He is constantly offending some one or other,^ and picking 
quarrels right and left. He boils over, and scalds himself. 

A healthy size for a man is exercise. 
A heavy shower is soon over. 

We may in this way derive comfort from the severity of our 
troubles, and even from the abundance of the opposition which we 
encounter. Men who are very fiuious in their anger are often 
persons whose passion subsides as quickly as it rises. 

A hedge-hog is a poor bed-fellow. 

And so are bad tempered people, especially Mrs. Caudle. 

A hen with one chick seems mighty busy. 

Some persons make as much fuss about little as others do who 
have ten times their work. 

A hog in a parlour thinks himself in a sty. 

A man taken from low society behaves himself according to his 
upbringings. 

A hog in a silk waistcoat is still a hog. 

Circumstances do not alter a man's nature, nor even his manners. 

A hog is always thinking of wash. 

Low-minded men think of nothing but their base pursuits and 
sordid gains. Another form of this proverb is — 

" The little pig is thinking 
Of eating and drinking.'' 

A hog upon trust grunts tOl he is paid for. 

I wish he did. Some people can stand a lot of grunting before 
they will pay for the pig. Debtors would seem to be deaf as posts. 

A hogshead of wine turns men into swine. 

And so will less than a hogshead turn many hogs* heads. 

A holy man is a whole man. 

Holiness is another word for wholeness of soul and Ufe. 
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A holy Sunday brings a happy Monday. 

A horse may have firm feet, and yet stumble. 

There is no wonder that men stumble if horses do, for we haTfl 
only two feet to keep as up. 

A horse may stumble badly, and yet he may not fall. 

Truly good and upright men may be tempted. ** As for me/' 
said David, ''my feet were almost gone; my steps had well nigh 
slipped." 

A horse will not attempt to fly ; 

It knows its powers, and so should I. 

This would keep many out of the pulpit who are now as much o*it 
of place in it as if a salmon should climb a tree. 

A hundred years hence we shall all be bald. 

Our skuU will be bare as the pahn of our hand when it has lain a 
little while in the g^avo. What's the use of making much of trifles 
which will soon come to an end P So also we may see the folly of 
those who glory in their luxuriant tresses. 

A hundred years of regret 
Pay not a farthing of debt. 

Tet people say — they are sorry that they cannot pay. What's 
the good of that ? Why did they take the goods when they knew 
they could not pay for them P 

A hungry belly has no ears. 

There is no reasoning with a starving creature ; feed him. 
Appeal to his stomach first, and then deal with his conscience. 

A hungry horse makes a clean manger. 

Boys eat without daintiness when they really need food. Persons 
who are spiritually hungry are good hearers, and feed with delight 
upon what they hear. 

A hungry man is an angry man. 

Never collect subscriptions before dinner, for you wiQ get 
nothing. 

A jealous man puts nettles in his own bed. 
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A. journey of a thousand miles is begun with a step. 

Beware of despising small beginningH. Some men never arrive 
at usefulness because they are not satistlod to begin in a small way, 
and proceed by a step at a time. 

A. kind face is a beautiful face. 

Even a ^lain countenance is made absolutely charming when a 
kind disposition lights it up. 

A lad who is not taught to work is trained to steal. 

A lame foot may tread the right road. 

Many a feeble-minded one is following Christ as best he can, and 
he shaU be found safe at the last. 

A lark paid for is better than a turkey on tick. 

When will the system of taking credit come to an end ? It is the 
parent of many evils. It ought to be most of all distasteful to 
those who remember the score behind the door, or the long account 
in the tradesman's books. A little that is my own is better than 
great things which belong to my tailor, or my furniture-dealer, 
and not to me. 

A lawyer is a cat that is called in to help mice to settle 
their quarrels. 

We cannot resist the suge;estion to insert the old, well-worn 
story. We take it from Legal FaceticBf but we have seen it else- 
where. An opulent farmer applied about a law-suit to an attorney, 
who told him he could not undertake it, being already engaged on 
the other side. At the same time, he said that ho would give him 
a letter of recommendation to a professional friend, which he did. 
The farmer, out of curiosity, opened it, and read as follows ; — 

** Here are two fat wethers fallen out together. 
If you'll fleece one, I'll fleece the other. 
And make 'em agree like brother and brother." 

The farmer carried this epistle to the person with whom he was at 
variance. Its perusal cured both parties, and terminated the 
dispute. 

A lazy boy and a warm bed are hard to part. 

Solomon describes the sluggard as begging for a little more 
sleep. Very unpleasant on a frosty morning was the cry, " Now, 
you boys, get up ! " 
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A lazy man is the devil's footman. 

He is prepared to commit any evil which may come in his way; 
he is waiting for Satan* s order^i, and is wearing his livery. 

A lazy man is the thief s brother. 

A lazy man is tinder for the sparks of temptation. 

A lazy man makes himself more work by his laziness. 

Ho adopts shifts to save himself trouble ; and as these do not 
answer, it costs him ten times more to do the thing than if he had 
set about it in the right way at first. 

A lazy man shall not be my lady's man. 

She will be very unwise to favour such a worthless body, how- 
ever fair his looks may be. The only time in ^hich laziiiuhS was 
had in honour was in the three hundredth year of the reign ol 
Queen Dick. 

A lazy man tempts Satan to tempt him. 

A lazy spirit is a losing spirit. 

It loses time, profit, reputation, every tldng. It would seem that 
the lazy man also h*ses his soul, for old Dr. Dwighi said : — ** Among 
all those, who, witliin my knowledge, Lave appeared to become 
sincerely penitent and reformed, I recollect only a single lazy man ; 
and this man became industrious from the m(»mout of his apparent, 
and, I doubt not, real conversion." 

A leaden sword in an ivory scabbard is still lead. 

You cannot make a man of one who is no man, though you may 
make him a magistrate, or a minister, or an emperor. 

A lean compromise is better than a fat law -suit. 

You will lose less by it, and have less worry and care. Bemember 
the quaint old parable of the two people who went to law over an 
oyster. The Court awarded them a shell each, and the lawyers ato 
the oyster. The litigants would have been gainers if ihey had 
each eaten half of the oyster ; that is to say, tjfit was fresh. 

A liar is not believed when he speaks the truth. 
A liar is sooner caught than a cripple. 

He trips himself up. The further he goes, the more sure is he to 
throw himself down by self-contradiction. 
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A liar never believes other people. 

Of course he does not, for he judges them hy himself. 

A lie haa no legs, and cannot stand; but it has broad 
wings, and flies far. 

A lie is a lie, whatever name you call it by. 

An untruth a day old is caUed a lie, a year old it is called a 
falsehood, a century old it is called a legend : but the nature of a 
false statement is not altered by age. 

A lie which is half true is doubly a lie. 

It has more power to deceive people than if it were alto^ther 
false. Crafty shmderers never make their libels smoU too strongly of 
lies, for then they would be known at once to be false. Tlio d« vil 
likes to lay his lies asoak for a while in the oil of trutli, l\'r this 
gives them a savour of probability. 

A light heart can bear heavy burdens. 

A light heart lives long, but a new heart lives for ever. 

A little bird only wants a little nest. 

If we were not so great in our own esteem, contentment would be 
easier work ; for we should be the little bird with its little nest 
Goldsmith was right when he wrote : — 

" Man wants but. little here below. 
Nor wants that little long." 

A " little drop " may lead to a great iaU. 

Why do men always say they took < < just a drop ' ' ? What a drop 
in their character and circumstances that drop has often caused ! In 
fact it is ** the little drop " which leads^n to the fatal drop : mauy 
would never have been murderers if it had not been for the drink. 

A little each day is much in a year. 
A little explained, a little endured, 
A little forgiven, the quarrel is cured. 

A little fore-talk may save much after-talk. 

Let the bargaia, or agreement, be clearly understood, that there 
may bo no after contention. Let counsel be carefully taken that 
theF3 may be no need for regret. Better meet thrice for consulta- 
tion than once for lamentation. 
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A little gall spoils a great deal of honey. 

A few angry words have embittered the friendBhip of a life. A 
few bitter sentences have destroyed the Qsefalness of a sweet 
sermon, and even of a sweet life. 

A little help is worth a deal of pity. 

'< Ah, thank 'ee, neighbonr," said a perRpiring sheep-drirer the 
other day, to one who hooted away his flock from going down a 
wrong roa^— " Thank *ee— a little help is worth a deal o* pity ! " 

A little leak may sink a great ship. 

A little love is better than a lump of learning. 

A little man may cast a long shadow. 

Though his talente are small, his influence may be great. A 
holy Ufe may tell upon a wide cirole, and prove a blessing to many 
generations. 

A little mouse can creep into a great stack. 

Yes, we may feed upon the great promises of God, and the great 
doctrines of grace. 

A little mouse can help a great lion. 

How often have the champions of the gospel been cheered by 
lowly believers ! 

A little oil may save a deal of friction. 

Just a kind word and a yielding manner, and anger and 
complaining will be avoided. 

A little pack serves a little pedlar. 

Small possessions and htmible positions should satisfy us. 

A little pot is soon hot. 

Small minds are quickly in a passion. A good woman, troubled 
by a quick temper, was* helped to overcome the evil by reading this 
proverb in "John Ploughman's Almanack.'* She said that it was 
like a text of Scripture to her, for often she heard in her ear the 
wordis "Little pot, soon hot".; she grew ashamed of her irritebilitj, 
and conquered it. 

A little sin is a great folly. 

A little spark shines in the dark. 
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A little stone in the shoe may lame the pilgrim. 

A small scrapie of conscience may render life sadly uneasy. ^ If 
we are not quite sure that a thing is right, we should have nothing 
to do with it. It may seem a trifle, hut conscience does not trifle 
with trifles ; or if it does, it is greatly hurt therehy. 

A little too late is too much too late. 

Punctuality is an important duty, and we onght to be ashamed if 
wo are five minutes behind the promised time. 

A little wariness may save great weariness. 

By forethought, contrivance, and arrangement much oare and 
laboor may be saved. 

A living rabbit is better than a dead elephant. 

Another form of the proverb, ** A living dog is better than a 
dead lion.'* The least life is preferable to the most bulky form of 
death. 

A Loan Society is mostly a fool-trap. Do not be caught 
in it. 

A Loan Society: let it alone. 

These advioes arise out of our own observation. We have seen 
too often the wretched end of a loan which, like Napoleon^x war 
with Germany, was taken up with a light heart, but ended in dis- 
appointment and ruin. A loan of this sort has often proved a 
mul-stone about the borrower's neck. 

A lock stops a thief ; but what can stop a liar ? 

What indeed but a shovelful of g^ve-digg^rs earth? D.ivid 
sa3r8: ''The mouth of them that speak lies shall be stopped.*" 
Ps. Ixiii. 11. The sooner the better. 



A loose tooth and a fickle friend are two evils. 

The sooner we are dear of them the better: but who likes 
the wrench ? 

A loud horn may play a poor tune. 

It generally does. Loudness is a foe to melody. He who blowfl 
his own trumpet with great vehemence is almost always a fraud. 
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A loveless life is a living death. 

For to love i^ to live. Our laureate says : — 

" Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all/' 

A mad parson makes a mad parish. 

For good or for bad the shepherd affects the flock. One wonders 
if that cl6rg3anan was of this kind of whom we read that a thief 
stole his linen, and he offered a reward for the discovery of the 
offender, whereupon the following verse was written at the bottom 
of one of the biUs :— 

'< Some thief has stolen the parson*s shirts 
To skin nought could be nearer : 
The parish wiU give five hundred pounds 
To him who steals the wearer.** 

A man beyond his line is never like to shine. 

When the cobbler leaves his last ho also quits his awl, and ih all at 
sea. What can a man do well when he quits his own business, 
and takes to an occupation of which he knows nothing P 

A. man brings the stones, but the woman builds them into 
the wall. 

A man cannot prosper till he gets his wife's leave. 

She must practise economy, or all his earnings will insensibly 
melt away. 

« A man may spare, 
And still be bare, 

If his wife be nowt, if his wife be nowt ; 
But a man may spend, 
And have money to lend, 
If his wife be owt, if his wife be owt.** 

A man had better have his hands in his own pockets than 
in other people's. 

Persons usually put their hands into their pockets because there 
is nothing else Uiere, and nature abhors a vacuum ; but hands in 
another man's pocket are engaged in creating a vacuum, and tbat 
is a crime against both natural and national law. 

A man had need be a great philosopher to bear toothache 
patiently. 
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A man in debt is caught in a net. 

Some never get out of it : they do not pay any. one, and yet they 
live on, like Tom Farbehind, of whom we read : — 

" TTia last debt paid, poor Tom's no more. 
Last debt ! Tom never paid a debt before.'* 

A man is known by the company lie shuns, 
Quite as much as by the company he keeps. 

A man is not bad because a yiper bites him. 

Excellent persons are liable to be asfiailed by malicious slanderers, 
who, because of their serpent nature, take delig-ht in attacking 
the good. An apostle once had a viper fasten upon his hand, but 
he shook it off into the fire, and it did him no harm. 

A man is only the head, a good wife is the crown. 
Solomon is our authority for this.— Prov. xiL 4. 

A man may be a fool and not know it. 

Indeed it is generally the case that he is not aware of his own 
folly. H he did know it, he would not be a fool any longer. 

A man may be a great divine and yet have no religion. 

A man may dig his grave with his teeth. 

Gluttons, hons vivants, and even careless eaters may commit suicide 
while eating. 

A man may drown himself in a quart pot. 
Have you not seen it done ? 

A man may tell a lie till he believes it. 

And this is often done. We have heard persons tell tales which 
we are sure are not true. Those stories have altered year after 
year to our knowledge, but the narrators are quite sure of their 
accuracy. They have told the story so often tliat tiiey have 
persuaded themselves into a firm faith in it. 

A man may threaten and yet be afraid. 
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A man may wear out u suit of dothos, but a suit at laif 
may wear a man out. 

Siioh is the law's delay that tlie Court of Chancery is as great a 
trier of patience as was Satan in the case of Job. Among the Jews, 
judgement-seats were placed at the grates of cities, intimating qui<^ 
despatch, that causes should not wait so long as to become old and 
nrey-headed, nor the client be forced to say to his lawyer what 
Balaam's ass said to his master : ** Am not I thine ass, upon which 
thou hast ridden ever ainoe I was thine unto this day P ** 

A man of kindness, to his beast is kind, 
A brutal action shows a brutish mind. 

A man of many professions has but few profits. 

A man of many trades begs his bread on Sunday. 

A man of many trades liyes on short commons. 

He is so deficient and inefficient that he nerer gets on. Being 
Jack-of -all-trades he is master of none, and can do nothing properly. 
As soon as he is known his customers are gone. 

A man of prayer is a man of power. 

But he must not be of the same kind as the Berkshire farmer who 
said, ** It was no use praying for rain as long as the wind was in 
the north." 

A man of silence is a man of sense. 

Even if he has no other sense he acts sensibly when he keeps 
quiet. He has at least sense enough to conceal his want of it. 

A man of snow is soon dissolved, and so is a man of flesh. 

Such is our mortality, that flesh is like snow. Erskine, vk 
comparing himself to his pipe, says : — 

" Thou'rt even such, 
€k>ne with a touch." 

A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 

A man who can do everything can do nothing. ' 

"Fm of no trade, but I can turn my hand to anything," is a 
remark we often hear ; and those who talk so are of no manner of 
use to anybody. There are exceptions enough to prove the rule. 
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A man who does nothing never has time to do anything. 

If you want work done, j?o to the man who i8 already fully 
occupied. This is unkind advice so far as he is concerned, hut 
sound for all that. Of what use will it he to seek help from a man 
who has nothing to do ? He for certain will continue to do nothing. 

A man who is never spoken of is never abused. 

This is one of the sweet uses of ohscurity : it helps one to a 
quiet life. An eminent person saved his life dnring the French 
revolution hy keeping in the background. The proverb also 
implies that everybody is abused more or less. Like rain, it falls 
on everybody's field, sooner or later. 

A man who will not flee will make his foes flee. 

He only will move the world who will not let the world move 
him. Stand against those whom you withstand, and in a short time 
they will not stand against you. 

A man will never change his mind if he has no mind to 
change. 

There are plenty of the latter sort, whose minds, if they had a 
hundred of them, could all dance on the point of a needle ; and 
these must for ever do what their grandfather's gfrandmother did. 
As it was in the beginning, it ever shall be with them. 

A man with long curls we reckon with girls. 
We look upon him as effeminate, and rightly so. 

A man without courage is a knife without an edg^. 
He will never cut his way to success. 

A man without manners is a bear in boots. 

We have seen the sign of the " Goat in Boots," and could never 
make out its meaning. We have seen the ''Bear in Boots,*' and 
we have no desire to renew our acquaintance with the animal. 

A man you'll find whom none have said a fault on, 
When you on swallows' tails have laid the salt on. 

A man's best fortune, or his worst, is his wife. 

A man's purse will never be bare, 

If he knows when to buy, to spend, and to spare. 
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A man's tongue should never be larger than his hand. 

He should not say more than he can do, nor promise more than 
he can perform. 

A man's wile is either his crown or his cross. 

'* Of earthly good, the best is a good wife, 
A had — the bitterest curse of liuman life." 

A mask is an instrument of torture to a true man. 

He hates all disguise. He wishes to be known and read of aD 



A merry heart goes all the day. 
Your sad tires in a mile a'. 

A mewing cat is a bad mouser. 

Talkers are seldom doers. It is a catastrophe when a cat for- 
sakes his proper calling to become a vocalist. This is the sort of 
gentleman of whom the muse has mewed or sung — 

<' He never caught a rat or mouse, 

But praotiBed all the long night through. 
To waUc about from house to house 
And see what woe his wail could do.*' 

A mischievous dog must be tied short. 

Persons who injure others must have their power limited. 

A miser hoards much, but it comes to nothing. 

Thus the Chinese say : — 

<*He hoards to-day; he hoards to-morrow; does nothing else 
but hoard : 
At length he has enough a new umbrella to afford i 
When all at once he is assailed — ^a wind arises quick. 
And both his hands grasp nothing but a new umbrella stick.'* 

A miser is a rich pauper. 

Such men as Dancer and Elwes were much worse off than oonu ^ 
mon beggars. One said of a miser : — 

" They called thee rioh^ I deem'd thee poor, 
Since if thou dared'st not use thy store ; 
But saved it only for thy heirs. 
The treasure was not thine^ but theirs.* 
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A miser is like a hog, of no use till he is dead. 

Many are hoping that he will cut up welL Our societies could 
do very well with a side of such bacon. 

A miser lives poor that he may die rich. 
A mother, I ween, 
Is at home a queen. 

A mother's breath is always sweet. 

In life she is a man's best comforter. When she is gone, her 
memory is fragrant. 

A mother's mission lies at home. 

If she remembers this she will not roam. 

A new broom is good for three days. 

Admirers are fickle : they want a change continually. The best 
only suit them for nine days at the outside. 

A new gospel is no gospel. 

For what is true is not new, and what is new in theology is not 
true. 

" Tell me the old, old story." 

A new heart creates a new life. 

And nothing else will do it thoroughly and permanently. 

A new lip without a new life is little worth. 
Affectations of pious talk are worse than useless. 

A- new net does not tempt an old bird. 

But it catches a good many young ones, and even old ones are 
only safe because they are aware of the danger. 

A nice dog can give a nasty bite. 

Very sweet-spoken men can say slanderous things. You fancy 
that butter would not melt in their mouths ; but you soon find 
that in proportion to the softness of their oil is the sharpness of 
their sword. ^ 
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A nimble ninepence beats a slow shilling. 

Quickness in trade is a great thing. The oftener the capital id 
turned over, the better. <* Small profits and quick returns'' is a 
good motto. 

A nine days' wonder, and then Mck'd under. 

'* He went up like a rocket, and came down like a stick.*' Puffed 
and advertised for a time, and then despined and ridiculed. 

*'*' This is the fate of not a few : 
Will they do the same with you? '^ 

A nip now, and a nip then, will be the death of many men. 

We have many suchnt/mer« in London, who are always at it, and 
are earning themselves a drunkard's guilt and a drunkfund's grave. 

A noble animal — a pig in a poor man's sty. 

What would Paddy do without him ? In this country the black 
pig is a far nobler animal than the Bed Lion. 

A nod from a lord is a breakfast for a fool. 

Flunkeyism is enough to make one sick ; yet there's plenty of it. 
I remember a good man who never made a speech without bringing 
in 'Hhe noble earl." One gloried that he was once spoken to by a 
prince. '* And what did he say P " He shouted to me, ** Out of 
the way there ! " 

A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

As he can see nothing at all it matters not how you try to direct 
him. Plenty of men are equally hard to guide. 

A northern air 
Brings weather fair. 

The north wind may be cold, but it diiveth away rain, and so it 
hath its virtues for dwellers in towns. 

A nose that can smell a rat 

Should be found on every cat. ^ 

And every man should have enough power of discrimination to 
know when- deadly error is being preached, or a trick is 
played by statesmen, or a cheat is attempted by tradesmen. 

A pack of cards is the devil's Prayer-book. 
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A parliament of dogs breaks up with a fight. 

In some human parliaments the same result is nearly realized. 

A parson should not drive a grey horse. 

Because the hair oomes off and shows on his hlack coat. Out 
company and our pursuits should be congruous to our calling. 

A pearl among pebbles is still a pearl. 

Qood people found among the lowest of the low are none the 
worse because of the adversity which brought them there. Joseph 
in Egypt still enjoyed the favour of Gkid. 

A peck of March dust is worth a king's ransom. 

It would seem to be good for the crops that this month should be 
dry. The old ««w puts it — 

'< March dust is a thing 
Worth ransom of a luog." 

A pendulum travels much, but it only goes a tick at a time. 

Much comfort is in this. We may yet survive for fifty years, 
but we shall only have to live a day at a time, and therefore 
we need not forestall the future, but '* do the next thing." 

A penny is a debt as true 

As if ten thousand pounds were due. 

Little sums are apt to be forgotten, but the principle involved in 
leaving them unpaid is the same as knavery in larger amounts. 

A penny- weight of love is better than a hundred-weight 
of law. 
Try it if there is a feud in your family. 

A place for everything and everything in its place. 

A capital motto to put up in places of business. Have it printed 
on a durd, and hang it on uie wall. 

A ploughman doesn't stick for a little mud. 

Neither should a Christian worker give up work because his finer 
feelings are hurt, or because some one abuses him. 

A ploughman is known by his furrow. 

His work shows what kind of ploughman he is. 
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A poor man's debt makes a great noise. 

Tens of ihoasandts due from nobility are soaroely mentioiied, 
bat a labourer's score is chatted about among hia neighbours. 

A pound of idleness weighs twenty ounces. 

That is to say, it is more heavy and burdensome than anything 
else. Doing nothing is hard work. 

A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck. 

Bosolution will bring the success which the belieTer in luck gapes 
for in vain. 

A prejudiced man puts out his own eyes. 

Ho refused to see the other side of the question. His iudgment 
is blinded by Lis own wilfulness, and this is the worst of blindness. 

A priest in the confessional is a fox with a goose. 

A promise is a debt that we may not forget. 

A proud heart in a poor breast 
Gives its owner little rest. 

Especially when the poor but dishonest one is "rustling in 
nnpaid-for sUks." Better poor and pious than poor and proud. 

A proud man is always a foolish man. 

For there is really no justifiable cause for the conceited feelings 
which he indulges. He needs to listen to Cowper^s advice : — 

** Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence." 

A purse with piece or two of gold 
Makes a man in dealing bold. 

He has ready money to pa v with, and is not forced to g^ve way to 
the exactions of those who tiunk him needy. 

A quarrelsome man never lacks words. 

He turns the answers of his opponents into fresh texts, upon 
which he preaches disputation. He nags, and nags, and nags. 

A ragged colt may make a good horse. 

Let us hope well for some of the ragged colts in our streets and 
lanes : there are enough of them, and they are ragged enough. 

3 
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A ready penny is as g^d a friend as any. 
A red nose is a danger signal. 

Have you not heard of the inn with the sign of " The Mortal 
Man " P It was onoe kept by Mrs. Sarah Burton, and it had on the 
one side the question — 

*< O mortal man, that liv'st by bread, 
What makes tiiy nose and cheeks so asdP" 
On the other side was the answer — 

<* Thou siUy man, that looks so pale, 
It's drinking Sally Burton's ale." 
Just 80. The victims rejoice in signs which m>irk mischief. Their 
noses seem to be beautiful to themselves, when to others they are 
sorro¥rf ul signs Uiat the mortal man is hastening on his mortality. 

A red nose oft looks down on ragged clothes. 

« What pearls and rubies does the drink disclose ! 
How poor the pwrst I But, oh, how rich the nose/ " 

A rich man may make a poor husband. 

Better to have a treasure in the man than with the nm. 

A roUing stone gathers no moss. 

This is the home-lover's reason for stopping for ever in his native 
village. There is some reason in it, for frequent and freakiah 
changes hinder prosperity, 

A rose among nettles is none the less a roao. 
A rotten apple spoils its neighbour. 
Suoh is the power of evil example. 

<< One sickl)r sheep infects the flock, 
And poisons all the rest" 

A Sabbath's rest blesses the rest of the week. 
A scolding wife and crowing hen, 
I could not wish to hear again. 

A scold's tongue is a razor which sharpens by use. 

A Scotch mist will wet an Englishman to the skin. 

What is sport to one may be death to another, as the frogs said 
when the boys pelted them with stones. We have often heard tha 
w&'ither in the Highlands spoken of as '*a little soft" when we 
thought it was pouring with rain. When you once get used to a 
thing you hardly notice it. 
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A servant is best discovered by his master's absence. 

That is to say, he is found out by what he does when his master 
goes out, aud leayes him to himself. Then you see whether he ib 
honest and industrious, or the reverse. 

A sheep may get fat in a small meadow* 
A tradesman may grow rich in a little shop, 

A sheep should not tire of carrjring its own wool. 

He is a lazy man who complains of the weight of his clothes, tho 
toils of his trade, or the natural car^ of his own family. 

A shilling is well spent to save a pound. 
A ship with no captain will reach no port. 

Somebody must be at the head, or everything will be a failure. 

A ship with two captains is soon wrecked. 
Divided authority is nearly as bad as none at all. 

A short cut is often the longest way. 

Expei-ientia docetl When over the shoes in mud down some 
wonderful lane, which was warranted to be a short cut, how one 
has wished that he had kept to the roundabout road I 

A shower in July, when the com begins to fill. 

Is worth a yoke of oxen and all that goes there till. 

A silent man's words cannot be quoted against him. 

A silver hammer breaks an iron door. 

Men everywhere seem open to bribes, and tips, and gitts. 
Jiiserable sign of the times ! 

A silver sofa cannot cure the sick. 
Wealth cannot purchase ease or health. 

A single penny fairly got 

Is worth a thousand that are not. 

A sitting hen gets no barley. 

This is the Australian's answer to those who ^ak against 
emigration. If you want a living, you must go after it. 
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A slanderer is a cur that will bite to the bone. 

Like a mad dog, he leayes veuoin in the wound whiuh may diive 
the sufferer to madness. 

A slothful hand makes a slender estate. 
A slothful man is the beggar's brother. 

And the beggar wiQ hardly own hun until it is time to go 
to bed. 

A slovenly farmer's hedge is full of gaps. 

So is it with all poor work : it is useless because it is so imperfect 
tliiit it does not answer its purpose. 

A small horse is all the easier groomed. 

If we haye little, we have the less to take care of. 

A small house is big enough for love. 

In great mansions form and state tend to damp the warmth of 
affection. I have seen oyer a little huuHC in Italy the iusci-iptiun, 
DoicuB Pabva, Qtties Maqna—A little house and great quiet. 

A smoky house and a scolding wife 
Are the two worst evils of our life. 

'* All the injuries of the heayens, of the Bun*B heat, of the wind*s 
blowing, of the snow's coldness, of the rain's wetting, are rather to 
be endured than the fiery-scorching, fierce- blowing, cold-biting, 
loud-thundering showers of this terrestrial dog 8tar."---«7ermtA. 

A soft heart needs a hard head. 

Otherwise sympathy will run away with a man, and lead him 
into foolish actions. Judgment must sway the feelings, and keep 
them in their right place, or harm will be done where good was 
intended. 

A sore-eyed person should never be an oculist. 

He will not reconmiend his business, nor be likely to do what is 
needed with the eyes of others. 

A sore horse does not like to be curried. 
Hen who are wrong do not wish to be reproved. 

A sparrow in the hand is better than a pigeon on the wing« 
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A sparrow may fly as liigh as it will, 
But it must remain a sparrow still. 

So a person ma,j soar aloft in outward show, and in high pretence, 
l^ut it makes no cufferenoe to the man's real self. 

A spoonful of vinegar will sour much sweet milk. 

Don't supply that vinegar. BeUeve John Ploughman, and don*t 
test his statement. 

A stiff breeze sweeps the cobwebs out of the sky. 

Much of stagnant misohief is removed by g^reat stirs among man- 
kind. Theological and political breezes are as heallhy as storms in 
the natural world. 

A stitch in time saves ninety-nine. 

A stone that is flt for the wall will not long be left in the 
way. 
A place will soon be found for a person who is fit for it, 

A story and a ball of snow 
Gather substance as they go. 

The nanatiye which follows may not be literally true, but it may 
serve as a specimen of the evolution of a sensational storv : — 

<< The servant of No. 1 told the servant of No. 2 that her master 
expected his old Mends, the Baileys, to pay him a visit shortly ; 
and No. 2 told No. 3 that No. 1 expected to have the Baileys in the 
house every day; and No. 3 told No. 4 that it was all up with 
No. 1, for they could not keep the bailifb out : whereupon No. 4 
told No. 5 that tihe ofScers were after No. 1, and it was as much as 
he could do to prevent himself bein|^ taken in execution, and that it 
was nearly killing his poor dear wife ; and so it went on increasing 
and increasing tdl it got to No. 32, who confidently assured the 
last. No. 33, i£at the Bow Street officers had taken up the gentle- 
man who lived at No. 1 for killing his poor dear wife with arHonio, 
and it was confidently hoped and expected that he would be 
executed ! " 

A strong-minded woman should not be a wrong-minded 
woman. 

Surely this is the sort of woman of whom it was written upon the 
Dane John Monument at Canterbury : — 

*' Where is the man who has the power and skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman's will ? 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on't ; 
And if she won't, she won't, and there's an end on'tt* 
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A strong will walks through a wall. 

No difficulty can hinder the man of firm resolution. 

A swallow comes and a swallow flies, 
Our summer friend the winter tries. 

A swarm of bees in May is worth a load of hay. 

The earlier in the season the bees gather together, the more time 
they will have for collecting a good supply of honey. 

A tale-hearer is brother to a tale-bearer. 

Indeed, if there were no hearers of tales, none would bear them. 
The receiver is as bad as the gossip. 

A tame tiger is still a tiger. 

If nature is restrained and not renewed, its sinful propensitieB 
will break out sooner or later. 

A tame tongue is a rare bird. 

One wishes these birds would multiply till they were as numerous 
as sparrows. 

A thief thinks every man steals. 

A thorn in the bush is worth two in the hand. 

We should think so. Who wants thorns in the hand? Some 
fret a good deal over troubles which have not yet happened to them, 
and may never do so. 

A thousand probabilities do not make one truth. 

A thrifty wife is better than a great income. 

A thriving cheat 'tis rare to meet. 

Somehow or other, money badly gotten does not come to much, nor 
make the g^etter rich for long. 

A ton of clack won't fill a sack. 

A tradesman must be self-made or never m^e. 

He must stick to his business, and get on by his own energy, or 
he will not prosper for any length of time. 

A tree that is often transplanted bears little fruit. 
A good argument against needless changes. 
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A. velvet slipper cannot cure the gout. 

Another Yersion of '*A ailyer aofa cannot cnre the siclr.*' 
Wealth cannot purchase inununity from diseaae. Bemember the 
painful case <Kf the late German Emperor Frederick. 

A virtuous woman is a splendid prize ; 

A bad — ^the greatest curse beneath the skies. 

A wager is a fool's argument. 

He does not pretend to prove his statements, bnt bawls ont, "HI 
bet you a ponnd on it," which is neither sense nor reason. 

A watched pot boileth not. 

It is noticeably so that, if we long for a thing, and watch for 
it with anxiety, it seems all the longer in coming. 

A weather-cock is a poor chicken. 

He who changes his opinions to soit the prevailing current is a 
being of small value. In fact^ a weather-cock is not a cock at all, 
but a mere creature of the wind, the obedient sUve of eveij 
wandering breeze. 

A whispered lie is just as wrong 
As one that thunders loud and long. 

In fact, the meanness of the whispering adds to its wickedness. 

A white devil does double mischief. Beware ! 

Putting on the form of an angel of light, the prince of darknem 
gets advfuitagie over men. Error is terrible when it professes to be 
a purer form of Christianity. 

A white glove often hides a dirty hand. 

Deceitful professions are used to conceal base actions. 

A wife, domestic, good, and pure, 
like snail should keep within her door ; 
But not, like snail, with silver track. 
Place all her wealth upon her back. 

A wife should husband her husband^s money. 

Hie brings the money home , but she must lay it out, or lay it up^ 
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A wilful man had need be a wise man. 

Otherwise he is sure to do many rash things, and bring harm 
apon himself and others. 

A willing mind makes a light foot. 
A willing soldier will soon find a sword. 
Where there's a will there's a weapon. 

A wise head makes a still tongue. 
A wise man knows his own want of wisdom. 
This is a sure token of his wisdom. 

A wise man may often learn from a fool. 

The ignorant man often blunders out absurdities which suggest 
new views, and on some one point he may happen to be better 
informed than the cultured man. 

A wise man thinks twice before he speaks once. 

And, after the twice thinking, it often happens that he does 
not speak the once. 

A woman jumps at conclusions where a man limps towards 
them. 

She may not be always right; but when you go against your 
wife's opinion, you will generally be wrong. Woman has a quick 
instinct in many things in which man has a slow reasoning. 

A woman strong in flounces is weak in brains. 

A word once out flies much about. 

Words are like thistle-down, and no one knows where they ii-ill 
go, and what will grow of them. ** Keep the door of thy mouth." 

A word whispered is heard afar. 

A wound to be healed must be little handled. 

A quarrel which you wish to end should be little talked about. 

A year begins well if we begin it with Gk)d. 

A young man idle is an old man needy. 

All chance of making proyision for old age was thrown away, 
and so he sits in the workhouso. and talks of his hard fate. 
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A TY man will beware of the three vowels, I U. 

If all men were wise enough to ayoid such bits of paper it wonld 
save much trouble. 

A Y Z may wear a C D hat. 

Nobody objects to any hat which oorers a wise head ; bat the 
owner of such a capmt seldom cares to mear anything which 10 
objectionable. 

Absence of body is sometimes better than presence of mind. 
As, for instance, in a railway accident. 

Adam's ale is the best brew. 

Water as a drink hnrts no one. Try it ! 

"Hs the drink that neYsr makes dmnkaids, 

'Tis the cup that never makes sad ; 
The friend and the help of the toiler- 
It makes every humble home glad. 

Acquaint yourselves with yourselves. 

Yet is the command better, '' Acquaint now thyself with Qod, 
and be at peace." — Job xxii. 21. 

Add pence to pence, for wealth comos hence. 

Add odd to odd, and it makes even. 

The net rcRult of many trials may be our lasting benefit Losses 
added to losses may leave a dear gain as the result. 

Adversity has slain her thousands; prosperity her ten 
thousands. 

Advice to a thirsty soul. Try Coffee. 

Advice to persons about to fight. Don't ! 

Advice when most needed is least heeded. 

Persons uraally come for it when their minds are made up, and 
some even think you their enemy if you su^rirest that their way is 
not the beet. A French cMvi was wont to toll persons who came 
for advice about marriage to listen to the bells. Of course the beUs 
said, "Make haste and get married.*' Some months after, when the 
spouse had turned out a shrew, the husband came to upbraid the 
priest for leading him into trouble. But the priest bade him give 
more attention, for he had misunderstood the bells. The man 
listened, and heard the bells distinctly say, ** Never get married." 
So is it, that people take only such advice as suits their indinationfi. 
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Advise none to many, or to go to law. 

As to maniage, it is as the caHe may be ; but as for law, it is 
said to be to the litigaat what the poulterer is to the goone : it 
plucks him, and it draws him. Here the simile ends, for the litigant, 
unlike the goose, never gets trust (trussed), although he may be 
roasted and dished.— Z«^a2 Faeetice, by John WiUoek, 

Advise with your pillow. 

Don't be in a hurry. Turn the business over, and look at it from 
all points. When you are cool, you will judge better than in the 
heat of anxiety. The placing of your head on the pillow, and 
there considering the ins and outs of a matter, may save you from 
being feather-brained. 

Affection has its share of affliction. 

A tender heart is sure to endure pain. The French say, ** Aimer 
rCest pas sans amer.^* — ** Love is not without its bitterness.'* £veii 
the highest form of affection — love to Qod and holiness^involves a 
measure of suffering. 

After a tempest comes a calm ; 
After a feast full often harm. 

After rain sunshine ; after sunshine rain, 
The same thing over and over again. 

Thus life is made up of many changes ; and no state, be it bright 
or clouded, will always continue. 

After the cup of affiction comes the cup of consolation. 
After the Lord Mayor's coach comes the dust-cart. 

So after a fine speech comes a lot of twaddle. How often, after a 
great life, comes a miserable falling off ! 

Against threescore have something in store. 

This is not the taking thought for to-morrow which is forbidden, 
but a wise forethought, of which God himself sets us an example 
in the provision which he makes for the wants of his creatures, 
giving them in summer supplies for the coming winter. 

Alas ! Alas ! Wise men pass a dress}' lass. 

The Alas ! is for the dressy lass who hoped to catch a husband 
by her fine array, and saw aU the men worth having turning away 
from her. 
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All are not friends that speak thee fair. 

No : flatterers are abroad who make a market of vain minds. 

All are not hunters that blow i^e horn. 

Thej would like to be thonght so, but we know better. 

All are not merry that daneo lightly. 

Heavy hearts are often oonoealed beneath the pretence of gaiety. 

" Almost " never shoots a cock- sparrow. 

The half-hearted man doee nothing. He is always going to do 
much, bat it ends in mere proposing, and oomes to nothing. A 
life which lingers on the verge of something, but neyer comes to 
anything, is most ridiculoos. 

Almost saved will be altogether lost. 

It must be so, for, as Henry Smith says in his sermon, ** Almost 
a son, is a bastard; almost sweet, is unsayonry; almost hot, is 
hikewarm, which Gk)d spueth out of his month (Bey. iu. 16). He 
which belieyeth almost, belieyeth not, but doubteth. Can the 
door which is but almost shut keep out the thief P Can the cup 
which is but almost whole hold any wine P Can the ship which is 
but ahnost sound keep out water P The soldier which doth but 
almost fight is a coward. The servant which doth but almost 
labour is a loiterer. Believest thou almost P <Be it unto thee,' 
saith Christ, ' as thou believest.' Therefore, if thou believest, thou 
shalt be saved ; if thou beHevest almost, thou shalt be saved almost." 

Almsgiving harms no living ; yet charity is a rariiy. 
" Always at it " wins the day. 

Perseverance conquers every difficnity by its dogged determina- 
tion. He that will not be beaten cannot be beaten. He who 
keeps on pegging away will do it sooner or later. 

Always do your best ; angels do no more. 

Always drinking, always dry. 

It is evident that thirst is not quenched by drinking beer and 
spirits. Drinking men have a spark in their throats which barrels 
of beer could not put out. Like snipes they live by suction. They 
have always a reason for another pint. 

Some drink because they're wet, 

And some because they're dry ; 

Some drink another glass 

To wet the other eye. 
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Always help a lame dog over a stile. 

Always in a hurry, always beliiiid. 

A little punctuality would save life from being a worry, a flurry, 
a hurry, a acurry. Half the ease of life oozes away through the 
leaks of unpunctuality. 

Always leave a little coal for the next day's fire. 
Don't say all on a subject, nor spend all on a feast. 

All are not asleep who have their eyes shut. 

Therefore do not presume upon their not hearing yoa. 

All are not saints that go to church. 
Nor to ohapel either. 

All are not soldiers that wear red coats. 

All are not thieves that dogs bark at. 

On the contrary, slander dogs the heels of the best. Thd shadow 
of detraction attends the sul^tance of merit. When we hear a 
howl against a man we should be slow to accept the vulgar 
verdict, lest we do injustice to one who deserves sympathy. 

All between cradle and coffin is uncertain. 

'' Nothing is oertam " except that nothing is certain. 

All birds will not sing the same note. 

It would be a sad pity that they should. Variety is charming, 
uniformity would be most wearisome. 

All bread is not baked in one oven. 

No one man, or society, or denomination, or section of the com- 
munity, can do all the good work that is needed in this poor world. 

All cats do not make music under the same window. 

Tet in London we are driven to think they do. We are apt to 
exaggerate and say : 

"A hundred and fifty cats or more 
Arched their backs, and howled and swore.'* 
But cats are everywhere, from Dan to Beersheba, and night is 
made hideous all over this Babylon. Other nuisances are also 
pretty equally distributed, and we have not a monopoly of them, 
as we sometimes imagine. 
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All death is sudden to the unprepared. 
All feet cannot wear one shoe. 

It would be great foUj to have only one last for men, wom'-n, 
and children. Uuifonni^ of opinion will never be reached, and is 
not desirable. 

AU flowers are not in one garland. 

It would be a pitj that they should be. Gk)d distributes gifts 
and graces, and aUows no one to monopolize his good things. 

All have tongues, but few hold them. 

"And 'tis remarkable that they 
TfUk most who haye the least to say." 

All is fine that is fit. 

If a thing is suitable it is admirable ; but if unfit for its purpose 
it is often unendurable, however grand may be the look of it. 

All powder and no shot 
Maketh noise but kiUeth not. 

Zeal without knowledge has the same barren result. Many hear 
the excited preacher, but few feel the power of true religion 
through his ravings, because there is no soUd teaching in what he 
says. 

All praise and no pudding starved the parson. 

Muny are in this danger. No, nut quite : they do not get " all 
praise, they get enough fault-finding to keep them from being 
doyed with Uie honey of admiration. 

All relations are not friends. 

All sunshine, and nothing else, makes a desert. 

If we had nothing but prosperity, we should be burnt up with 
worldliness. We may bo thankful that there is no fear of this. 

All take and never give, 
Better die than thus to live. 

Some men are like, fhe old earthenware money-boxes, which 
must be broken before anything can be got out of them, though 
t^ey will receive all you may bring. 
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All taking out and no putting in, 
Soon squanders all our little tin. 

This is the complement of the former proyerb. We must look 
to our oomings-in as well as to our goings-out. 

All talk, but few think. 

All that self spins will be unravelled. 

Salvation is of the Lord ; oonsequenily, that which is ol man is 
deception, and not salvation, and it will come to nothing. 

f^ the joys of earthly life 

Are but toys, and noise, and strife. 

All the keys in the world are not on your ring. 

You have not aU power, knowledge, and influence. Is it likely P 

411 the speed is not in the spurs. 

Strength is wanted as well as stimulus. Comfortable instruction 
is as needful as earnest exhortation. 

All wit is not wisdom. 

Ail women are angels, but there are two sorts of angels. 

All women are good ; but some are goodybr nothing. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy ; 
All play and no work makes Jack a sad shirk. 

All's well that ends well. 

An angry man is a man in a fever. 

An angiy man suffers temporary insaniiy. 

'< Madness and anger di£fer but in this. 
This is short madness, that long anger is." 

For this reason it is best to do nothing while angry, but wait 
till the steam is blown off ; for who would wish to act insanely ? 

An ape is an ape, though dressed in a cape. 

No gparments can long conceal character. The man comes out 
sooner or later. Let nine tailors do their best, a fop is not a man 
for all that. 
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An ass may think he's Solomon ; but he isn't. 

** If a man think himsdf to be something, when he is nothing, 
he deceiveth himself." — Gkd. -n. 3. 

An early start makes easy stages. 

To begin promptly causes work to go pleasantly ; wheieas delay 
keeps one in a perpetual heat. 

An easy fool 

Is a knave's tool. 

And he will handle him for his own purposes, laughing in his 
sleeve all the while. 

An empty man is full of himself. 

An empty purse makes a bashful buyer. 

He is afraid that his bid will be taken, and then he will be in a 
fix for want of money to pay what he offered. If he must have a 
thing, and yet cannot pay for it, he knows that he must agree to 
any demand, and so he does not stand out for a lower price. 

An envious man throws away mutton because his neigh- 
bour has venison. 

An evil eye can see no good. 

An honest dam is better than debt. 

An honest man is a fine sight for sore eyes. 

They say, ** An honest man is the noblest work of God " ; but we 
can scarcely go that lengfth. Others think that integrity is so rare 
that an honest mau is a non eU man ; but ue go much further than 
that. Honesty has a beauty all its own, and to see it is to 
admire it. Father Honest is a choice companion. 

An hour of care should be an hour of prayer. 
An ill calf may come of a good cow. 

We cannot depend upon parentaure. Grace does not run in the 
blood. The best of men have had the worst of children. 

An ill cow may have a good calf. 

Sovereign grace so arranges it that some of the best are bom of 
the worst ; as, for instance, Jonathan of iiauL 
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An ill calf sucked two cows, and was never the fatter. 

We know a gentleman who went to two colleges, and was not 
muoh the wiser. 

An ill life brings an ill death. 

An inch is a good deal on a man's nose. 

Minate accuracy may be of vital importance in some matters, 
for a little mistake may prove a great one. It is always vitally 
important to ourselves to be scrupulously true, whether we speak 
of noses or anything else. 

An inch of love is better than a mile of strife. 

An iron key may open a golden box. 

Yes ; poor illiterate preachers have reao.hed the hearts of men of 
learning and talent. Our unworthy prayers may open the 
treasures of divine grace. 

An obedient wife commands her husband. 

By her love the good man is conquered, so that he delights to 
give her pleasure. 

An old and useful horse works very light of course. 

You have had his Htrength ; be patient with his weakness. If 
you can afford it, give him the run of your pastures for the rest of 
his career. Should not some provision be made for old ministers 
and old servants, or should they all be shot ? Better this than let 
them starve. 

An old dog does not bark for nothing. 

Warnings from men of years and experience ought to be 
respected ; though, alas ! they are not. 

An old dog must bark in his own way. 

There must be much indulgence shown to age, and long estab- 
lished habit. 

An old house eats up the tenant. 

So much is required for repairs, that though the bu^er gob* it 
cheap, it wUl turn out dear in llie end. 

An old maid always knows how to bring up children. 

Most people think they can do what they have never attempted 
to do far better than thoi>e whose duty and habit it is to do it. 
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An old score is an old sore. 

This kind of chalk deposit should be stopped at onoe. Let the 
score be paid, and the sore be healed. 

An old tub is apt to leak. 

Hemosy fails when age creeps on. 

An open hand shall have something in it. 

If we give freely, Gk)d will see that we have something still to 
give. Qod's hand is open for those whose hands are open. 

An open mouth shows an empty head. 

. When persons are so exceedingly ready to chatter, it is soon 
discovered that they know nothing. If there had been anything in 
the box, the owner would have had some land of listening for ilL 

An ounce of debt spoils a pound of credit. 

Before a man knows it, his reputation in the business-world 
may be sinking because of his not clearing- up an account which 
he thinks is too small to hurt him. Trust dies because Bad-pay 
poisons him. 

An ounce of patience contains a pound of wisdom. 

An owl will never teach an eaglet to look at the sun. 

Tutors of doubtful character and irreligious principles can never 
instruct young people in the ways of godliness. 

An untried friend is like an uncracked nut. 

You cannot tell whether there is the kernel of sincerity in him 
tiU he is tried. He may be rotten. A Frenchman wi^te : 

'' Friends are like melons, shaU I tell you why P 
To find one good you must a hundred try." 

Let us hope that things are not quite so bad in England. 

Anger at an injury causes more injury than the injury 
itself. 

In many cases anger is a serious injury to the bodily health. 
Passion is as perilous as having a fit. Persons whose hearts are 
diseased should carefully abstain from it. Who can be quite sure 
that his heart is not a little affected ? 
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Anger is dangerous in hot weather : 
Subdue your temper altogether. 

Anger is short-lived where saving grace has thrived. 

" Another poi." Try the tea-pot. 

No. They crave some headier, heavier beverage, and so they £^ 
to pot, through the pot ooiuing to them. 

Answer him not, lest he grow more hot. 

Answer him well, lest his pride should swell. 

Answers are honours to a scold, 
And make her spirit still more bold. 

** Where no wood is, the fire goeth out." If silence is triod with 
a passionate person, it will be found to have a must powerful 



Any boy or girl you see 
Can leap o'er a fallen tree. 

As soon as the man is down, there are plenhr to triumph over him. 
A hare can sport with the beard of a dead lion. In fact, some 
spirits take peculiar delight in pouring contempt upon the great in 
me day of their calamity. 

Any temptation will prove too strong for the man who 
thinks himself too strong for any temptation. 

Any time means no time. 

"When a work has no appointed season, it is put ofP from day to 
day, aud in all probability is forgotten and negleoted altogether. 

Anything is better 
Than being a debtor. 

April showers bring forth May flowers. 
So sorrows and tears produce joyful results. 

Ardent spirits are evil spirits. 

You know where they are retailed. Keep clear both of them 
and their tails. 

As an earthen pot is tried by the sound, so is a man by 
his words. 
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As deep drinks the goose as the gander. 

The more's the pity, but drunkenness among* women is fearfully 
common. The fairer the image the more sad it is to see it thrown 
into the mire ; and henoe a woman rolling in liquor is one stage 
worse than a man in like 'condition. 

As easy as an old shoe, and of as little value too. 

Many are without spirit, and for that reason are very agreeable 
to others, but are worth nothing for practical service. 

As for thy wife, love her as thy life : 

As thou lovest life, cease thou from strife. 

As good never a whit as never the better. 

If we do not improve by what we do, why are we doing itP 

As long as we Uve we may learn. 

Living and learning should go together. We do not know every- 
thing, and therefore we may loam; we may need all sorts of 
leaminvr. and therefore we should learn. Yet we must not be 
rudely inquisitive, lest Chauctr^i lines describe us truly — 

*' As prate and prying as a wood-pecker, 
And ever enquiring upon everything." 

As soon as a man is born he begins to die. 
WiUteri rhymes it, — 

** As soon as we to be beg^un 
We did begin to be undone.'* 

As soon as you're up, pull off blanket and sheet ; 
And open the window to make the room sweet. 

As the com is, such will the flour be. 

As the com is, such will the walk be. 

This last is not com in the field, but com on the foot. Goms and 
bunions do not contribute to a pilgrim's progress. 

As the day lengthens, the cold strengthens. 

This is true in the early months of the year when the long nights 
still add to the cold. It is al^o true in the heart, where it sometimes 
happens that as we make real advances towards the summer of joy, 
we also feel more and more of distress on account of the tan which 
dwelleth in us. 
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Ab the diamond to the ring, so is grace to the souL 
It IB its glory and predousness. 

As the good man saith, so say we ; 

But as the good wife saith, so it must be. ^ 

Ouimiiig servants will approve of what the master says, and yet 
feel sure &at the mistress will have her own way. As they an; 
much in the house and observe how matters go, they come as a rule 
to a true conclusion when they reckon that the lady of the hou^e 
will practically carry her point. Well, it is best it should be ho. 
The house is the woman's dominion, and her husband should let 
her reign, sa3ring, ** Only in the throiio will I be greater than thuu." 
He will be wise seldom to sit on that throne. 

As the man lives, so will he die; 
As the tree falls, so will it lie ; 
As the man dies, so must he be 
Throughout a whole eternity. 

As the mother, such the daughter ; 
Look to this before you court her. 

As the old birds sing the young birds twitter. 

As the old cock crows the young cock learns. 

Children imitate their parents* examples. Nature goes for imach| 
and example for more. 

To fix a good or evil course, 
Example is of potent force ; 
And they who wish the young to teach 
Must practise ever what they preach. 

As the tree, so the fruit. 

As they must dig who gather ore. 
So they must dig who gather lore. 

The notion with many is that reading and studying are mere 
amusements ; but if they would try fur themselves, they would find 
that head-work is more tiring than hand- work. 

As well be blind as see too much. 

No doubt an over-sensitiveness causes great misery both to the 
person, and to those around him. Solomon's advice is most excel- 
lent: "Take no heed unto all words that are spoken; lest thou 
hear thy servant curse thee." — Eccles. vii. 21. 
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As you bake, such your cake. 

As you brew, such your beer. 

As you build, such your house. 

All these proverbs indicate that a man mnst abide by the lesnlis 
of his conduct. If we sow the wind, we shall reap the wMrlwiLd. 
Both Scripture and history prove this truth. 

As you get whiter, try to get wiser. 

Our growing years should teach qb ; 
They are the best of preachers. 

As you giro love, you will have love. 

This is generally true ; at least, the price of love is love. Those 
who love everybody will win love, or, better still, they will deserve it. 

As you make your bed, so you must lie ou it. 

If young people wiU choose unfit partners in life, they mnst take 
the consequences. If they choose poverty or vice, they must abido 
by their choice. The old saw says— 

" Who makes his bed of brinr and thorn, 
Must be content to lie forlorn." 

As you sow you must reap. 
Bead GuLatians vi. 7, 8. 

As you think of others, others will think of you. 

This is strangely true : but then our Lord said it would be so. — 
"With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.'' — ^Malt. viL 2. 

As you wend, such your end. 

Ask your purse what you should buy, 
And oftentimes your whims deny. 

Absos carry the oats, and horses eat them. 

So it comes to pass that mere labour gets little compared with the 
more skilled form of work. The proverb indicates a grievance, but 
hints at the only way of escaping it. 

At the sign of the Angel, beware of the Devil. 

In Vanity Fair this is the tavern that Diabolus always patn.nizca* 
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Avarice is a mad vice. 

The miser is called bya Frenoh wit» <* The treasurer of his heir." 
Poor idiot ! 

Avoid extremes, and bubble sciiemes. 

Avoid that which makes a void in your pocket 

Avoid the Queen's Head^ and comfort your wife's heart 

^StttflS of a more Spiritual Sort. 



A calm hour with God is worth a lifetime with man. 
A child in arms may be heir to a crown. 

A young believer has the prumitie of eternal life and glory. His 
\Ai\n^ so young does not disturb his lieaveiily heirship. The Prince 
of Wales was heir to the throne as soon as he was bom, and every 
child of God is an heir of heaven. ** If children, then heirs." 

A child of light may walk in darkness, and a child of 
darkness may walk in light. 

See Isa. 1. 10. The light of the ungodly man comes from the 
dying sparks of his own tire ; the light of the righteous is a sun 
which may be imder a cloudy but is ever shining. Burtvans ditty 
is worth quoting: he describes his pilgrim in the valley of the 
shadow of death, and says to him — 

" Poor man ! where art thou now ? thy day is night. 
Good man ! be not cast down, thou yet art right. 
The way to heaven lies by the gates of hell ; 
Cheer up ; hold out, and all thmgs shall go welL" 

A Christian should be a lamp, and not a damp. 

He should cheer and enlighten his brethren, and never act as a 
wet bhuoket to Uieir zeal. 

A Christian's growing depends on Christ's watering. 
A Christless soul is a strengthless soul. 

Paul said, *' I can do all things throngh Christ that strengtheneth 
me ; " but Jesus himself said, ** Without me ye can do nothing.** 
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A Christless sermon is a worthless sermon. 

It is like bread made without flour : the essential element is lack- 
ing. Of such a sermon we may say — ** They have taken away ray 
Lord, and I know not where they liaire laid him." The writer is of 
the same mind as JbAii Berndge, who wrote, — 

** Some fast by Galyin hold, 

Some for Anninius fight. 

And each is mighty bold. 

And seemeth surely right : 
WeU, though with Calvin I agreet 
Yet Christ ^ all in aU to me.'^ 

A gill of faith is worth a gallon of tears. 

Tears ma^ ocmie from mere excitement ; faith leads to Qhriet^ and 
so to aalvmtion. 

*' Not rivers of tears, though a deluge appear^ 
Could wash out a sin in a miUion of years." 

A godly woman sure should be 
A Sarah to her lord, 
A Martha to her company, 
A Mary to the "Word. 

A gracious eye beholds God's gracious hand. 
A little saint may enjoy a great promise. 

A little will serve a man who is strong in grace ; 
Much will not serve him who is weak in grace ; 
Nothing will do for him who is void of grace. 

A little with Ood's love is a great estate. 

A man finds grace when grace finds him. 

This is a bit of sound doctrine and sure experienoe. Bo yrn 
understand it P 

A man may be a member of a church, but not of the church. 

A man may hide Gtod from himself, but not himself from 
God. 

A new heart better suits the Sabbath than a new suit. 

A prayerless soul is a Christless soul, and a Ohristless soul 
is a graceless soul. 
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A Sabbath broken is an evil token. 

It is the sign of a disobedient spirit, and of carelessness as to the 
blesidngs of mlvation. When we see how the holy day is profaned, 
we do not wonder at the gpodly Scotchwoman's lament — 

<< There's nae Sabbath noo, lassie. 
Therms nae Sabbath noo : 
The holy day our fathers loyed 
Is a' broken through." 

A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content. 

A saint is often under a cross, but never under a curse. 

Sweet comfort this to the afflicted believer. In a sea of sorrow 
there is not a drop of wrath to the man who is in Christ Jesus. 

A sermon's length is not its strength. 

It may be very much its weakness. In this case brevity is a 
virtue. It is a pity to weary the head when we should win the 
heart. Some divines are long in their sermons because they are 
short in their studies. 

A sheep must be fed on the ground. 

We must preach according to the capacity of our hearers. The 
Lord Jesus did not say ** Feeii my g^rafPed, " but "Feed my sheep." 
We must not put the fodder on a high rack by our fine language, 
but use g^reat plainness of speech. 

A small cloud may hide the sun. 

A little shortcoming, or an unnoticed transgression, may deprive 
us of joyous communion with God. 

A soul- winner must be a soul-lover. 

We can never save a sinner whom we do not loveu 

A truei believer converses in heaven while he sojourns on 
earth. 

A true believer loves not the world, and yet he loves all 
the world. 

A true Christian is both a beggar and an heir. 

A walking Christian is better than a talking Christian. 
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A weak believer hath a mighty Helper. 

Above the clouds the sky is blue. 

Giod's love is not altered by the droamstances of this mortal life. 

" Be still, sad heait, and oease repining ; 
Behind the clouds the son's still shin^g. 
Thy fate is the common lot of all ; 
Into each life some rain must falL'' 

Abraham left off asking before God left off giving. 
See Gen. xviii. 32. 

Abraham's faith was tried, but not tired. 
Affliction is not toothsome, but it is wholesome. 

Affliction is the good Shepherd's black dog to fetch in his 
stray sheep. 
Dayid said, '^ Before I was afflicted I went astray.*' — ^Ps. cxix. 67. 

Affliction is the school of faith. 

The blade-letter lore which we acqnire therein is of infinitely 
more valae than all the philosophy of the world. 

Affliction is the shadow of God's wings. 
Affliction scours the rust from faith. 
Afflictions are flails to thresh oft our huska. 
All sinners are Satan's slaves. 

And like many slaves, they have lost the desire for freedom, niid 
almost the capacity for it. Only a divine power can emautipate 
minds enslaved by the love of sin. 

All thy powers and all thy hours 
Give Gcid on his own day. 

All-sufficiency destroys self-sufficiency. 

Gk>d realized soon makes ns forget onr self-glorying. Faith in 
the infinite Gk)d weans ns from confidence in oursefves. 

Almost persuaded was never persuaded. 

See the story of Agrippa in Acts xxvi. We have no reason to 
bdieve that Agrippa ever took another step towards Christ. 
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An ounce of revelation outweiglis a mountain of specula- 
tion. 

Are you discouraged ? Pray ! It will comfort you. 
Are you peaceful ? Pray I It will confirm you. 
Are you tempted ? Pray ! It will uphold you. 
Are you fallen ? Pray ! It will uplSft you. 

We ahonld pray when we are in a prayini^ mood, for it would be 
sinfid to negrlect so fair an op^rtunlty. We should pray when we 
are not in a proper mood, for it would be dangerous to remain in so 
unhealthy a oondition. Prayer is as suitable for any spot on earth 
as praise is suitable for any plaoe in heaven. 

As grace lives sin dies. 

As we get up to Gh)d we get down to our people. 

It is leaUy so, that when our fellowship with Ood is nearest, we 
obtain a fnUer communion with poor lust humauity. 

As well hope to climb to the stars on a treadmill as to 
reach heaven by your own works. 

As you hope for mercy, show mercy. 

<< Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy."— 
Matt. v. 7. 

As you live you'll die, and as you die you'll live for ever. 
Carefully study 2 Cor. v. 10. 

Assurance is lovely, but Christ is altogether lovely. 
Assurance is the cream of faith. 

The milk oomeB first ; and when it is settled, the eream f oUowm 

At six days' work be at your best, 
But on the Sabbath take your rest. 
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ACCHUS, well his sheep lie knows. 
For he marks them on the nose. 

Babble will not boil the kettle. 

Or as the Persians say, **I hear the sound of the 
siill-stoneSy but see no meal." Mere words do nothing 
abroad ot at home. 

" Oh, that the tonrae would quiet stay* 
And let the hand its power display.' 

Bad beef will never make good broth. 

Several meanings may be given to this proverb. You cannot get 
good influences out of bad doctrine. Bl-g^tten money brings no 
blessing in its use. Bad schemes cannot lead to good results. 

Bad companions are the devil's decoy ducks. 

In the old poem of << The Plain-Dealing Man '*(160d)> ^e read:— 
" In the first place, Pd wish you beware 
What company you may come in, 
For those that are wicked themselves 
Will quickly tempt others to sin." 

Bad company is the devil's net. 

Thousands are eveiy year drawn to destruction through association 
with the vicious. **Evil commuuicitions corrupt good manners.*' 
If coals do nut bum they blacken : evil company hurts reputation 
if it does not deprave character, and therefore it ought to be earnestly 
avoided. 

Bad customs are not binding. 

In fact, it is our duty to break through them, and set up new and 
righteous customs. Let us create precedents pure and honest. 

Bad lessons are soon learned and long remembered. 

Fulkr wrote: ** Almost twenty years since I heanl a profane 
jest, and still remember it. How many pious passages of far later 
date have I forgotten ! It seems my soul is like a filthy pond, 
wherein fish die soon, and frogs live long.'* 

Bad wares are never cheap. 

Yet they catch a crowd of customers. The reason for this lies in 
Carhfle'8 remark, that the United Kingdom contains so many 
millions of inhabitants, mostly fools. 
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Bad words better no one. 

Bad work is never worth doing. 

It will only need undoing, or if it be left as it is, it will be % 
perpetual abomination. Work thou iliy best, or let it rest I 

Badly won is soon wasted. 

The man is unable to make good use of what he has gained ; for 
he has injured his own mind in the process of getting it, and made 
himself incapable of making the best of his gains. Moreover, a sort 
of fatality goes with ill-won wealth, and it soon melts away. 

Bairns must creep before they walk. 
Bald men have all the less to brush. 

Men without property have all the less to take care of. 

Bare-footed folk should not tread on thorns. 

Those who are peculiarly sensitive in any direction should keep 
out of the way of the evil they dread. 

Bare walls make gadding wives. 

When the rooms are unfurnished, and there is really no home, 
does anybody wonder that ttie wife goes abroad to spend her weary 
hours ? How much of misery the wives of drinking men have to 
bear, is known to him who will not let their tears fall to the g^round 
without making enquiry of the wrong-doer. 

Bashful dogs get little meat : 
Bravely take thy proper seat. 

Some spoil their prospects by being too shy. Modesty is beau- 
tiful, but one may have so much of it that the beauty is likely to 
turn to skin and bone. Let the timid reader think of this couplet, 
and pluck up courage to do what he has a riglit to do, and to ciHim 
his own. We know some who will never suffer from any excess 
of bashfulness; but we need not introduce them, for they will 
speak for themselves. 

Be a little fish if you have but little water. 
Accommodate yourself to your condition. 

Be a man, and not a masher. 

Don*t want to know what this means: the subject is too 
insignificant. 
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Be a man, and not a mouse. 

Laiimtr sud : '* When I live in a ftetiled and steadfast assiiraiice 
about the state of my soul, methmks I am as bold as a lion. I can 
laugh at an trouble; no afOiction daunts me. But when I am 
eclipsed in my comforts, I am of so fearful a spirit that I ooold run 
into a mouse-hole.'* 

Be a man, and not a clothes-horse. 

Be not a mere thing to hang clothes on. Though TmifeUdroclck 
asserts that ** man's earthly interests are all hooked and buttoned 
together, and held up by clothe.<4," we like something inside th6 
clothes. 

" We little care for coat and vest. 
For trouseris hat, and aU the rest. 
In tailor 8 dummy we can see 
Just such a man as mashers be." 

Be a man before your mother. 

Some do not seem as if they would be. The mere dandy is lik» 
his mother in this only — she will never be a man, nor wiU he. 

Be always ahead of your work. 

Then you will be oomfortabb. If you are behind-hand, yon will 
be constantly whipped at the cart's tail of hurry. 

Be always as cheerful as ever you can, 
Fdr few will delight in a sorrowful man. 

Hood^ visited by a clergyman whose features, as well as 
: language, were lugubrious, looked up at him compassionately and 
said, ** My dear sir, I'm afraid your religion doesn't agree with 
you." The same remark might be made to others who seem to 
Lave just reli^on enough to make them miserable. They forget 
the precept ** Kejoice in the Lord." 

Be always in time ; too late is a crime. 

This is putting it rather strong ; but I would talk to an un- 
punctual man like a Butch unde, and give him the rough side of 
my tongue. 

Be always valorous, but seldom venturous. 

We are to be ready for aU that comes, but we are not to seek 
conflict. Face a lion if you must, but don't go dpwn to the circus 
and get into a cage with him of your own accord. 
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Be angry with self and sin, for such anger is no sin. 

It is a case of << Be ye angary, and sin nof.'* He who cannot be 
angry at evil has no love for goodness. He may be truly called, in 
Dr. jTohnson's phrase, ''a gf(X)d hater *' who hates only that which 
is morally hatef uL 

Be as firm as a rock when tempted to sin, 
And as cahn as a clock when troubles begin. 

Be as loving as a dove, and as cheerful as a cricket. 

Be as neat as a pin, and as brisk as a bee. 

Appearance and deportment may seem little things, but th3y 
greatly aifect success in life. Employers like to have about tli*« a 
persons who are neat in atliro and quick in their movemeiite. 
Nobody wants to haye a bundle of old rags rolling about his shop. 

Be as prompt to pay as to receive payment. 

Be bold, but not too bold; strong, but not head- strong. 

Be bound for your friend, and your friendship will end. 

You wiU haye to pay the amount for which you are surety, and 
ben your friend 
that he should. 



then your friend will keep out of your way, and you will be glad 
' Tihei' •• 



Be careful, but not full of care. 

It has been well said that our anxiety does not empty to-morrow 
of its sorrows, but only empties to-day of its strong^. 

Be careful with asses, and lasses, and glasses. 

These are three different but dangerous things We place them 
in order, in the positive, comparative, and superlatiye degree. 

Be chaste as a lily. 

Never was this exhortation more needed than now, when men 
are trying to legalize impurity. Young men, shun all unchastity ! 

Be dean if you can't be clever. 

Many fail not from want of genius, but from want of soap and 
water, clothes-brush and tooth-brush. It is a pity that no one tells 
them of it. 

Be deaf to furious quarrels, and dumb to foolish questions. 

The leas you haye to do with either the one or the other, the 
better for your peace of mind. 
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Be deaf with one ear, and blind with one eye. 

Some things it is woU neither to hear nor see. Discretioii will 
tell us when to be observantly blind, and forgetfully deaf. 

Be good, and then do good. 

You cannot really do more than you are. 



Be good, get good, and do good. 

Do all the g^ood you can ; to all 
irays you can ; as often as you can ; and as long as you can. 



Do all the g^ood you can ; to all the people you can ; in all (he 

101 



Be good, or it will not be good to be. 

Without grace in the heart, it were better for that man that he 
had never been bom. Even for this world he who does no good 
dies '* much unlamented.'' 

Be good within ; do good without. 

When a candle is alight within a lantern it sheds a light all 
around : but if the lantern be dark within it is of no use to those 
outside. It is the same with men. Haye light in youzBelves. 

Be hardy, but not hard. 

Endure hardship yourself ; but do not become unkind to others 
because you are strong and can rough it. A hardy man with a 
tender heart is a Wautiful character ; but an unfeeling tyrant is a 
curse to his household. 

Be honest, and thus outwit the rogues. 

Honesty perplexes the cunnmg. They think you are practising 
some deep policy, and they are baffled. 

Be hospitable, but take nobody in. 

In other words — Beoeive many, but deceive none. 

Be humble, or you'll stumble. 

<* Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall."— Prov. xvi. 18. 

Be in good spirits without ardent spirits. 

Be in the mill and expect to have flour on your coat. 

Tour associations in business and friendship will tell upon your 
reputation and character. 
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Be in the right way, but be in nobody's way. 

Be it weal, or be it woe, 
It will not evermore be so. 

Chir condition will ohange ; and this is a good reason why we 
should neitib.er presiune on the present, nor despair oonceming it. 
' The world goes np, and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain ; 
And yesterday's sneer, and yesterday's frown, 
Can never oome over again." — C KingaUy. 

Be just to all, but trust not all. 

It would be unjust not to trust some : it would be unwise to 
trust many. 

Be kind to mankind. 

We are all of a kind, aQ of kin, or say, aQ Idnned, and therefore 
we should be kind to each other. 

Be kind to your horse, for it cannot complain : 
Be tender when using the whip or the rein. 

There is a special venom in cruelty to dumb auimii]ii. Their 
silenoe should be eloquent with every heart. 

Be low in humility and high in hope. 

He who wiU not bend his head in humility will run a^jrainst a 
beam : he that will not hold up his head in hopefulness will not be 
cheered by an early sight of the good which is waiting for him. 

Be low, or you will be sent below. 

Many have had "with shame to take the lowest room," because 
they would push themselves forward where they had no right to be. 
" Who wrongly takes the highest place 
Shall be sent down with much disgrace.** 

Be merrily wise and wisely merry. 

It is to be done, though it will need prudence and prayer. 

Be neither careworn nor careless. 

Be no time-server, and yet serve your times. 

As David served his Rfeneration by the will of Gk)d, so should we ; 
but this is a very different thing from standing cap in hand to 
curry favour with those- who for a while are in power. 
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Be not a baker if your brow is butter. 

Don't undertake works and offices for which you are peculmrly 
unfit. If you have a special weakness, do not expose it by 
attempting to do things which will bring it out. He who lias no 
voice should not bo a public speaker : he who cannot maVe the 
worse appear the better reason should not be a statesman. 

Be not all abroad when you are abroad. 

If you are so, you will fiud many who will prey upon you. 

Be not all rake, nor all fork ; 
Be not all screw, nor all cork. 

Neither spend all, nor grasp all ; neither draw aU out> nor keep 
till in. Follow wisdom in all her ways. 

Be not, and believe not, a tale-bearer. 

It is announced that the ladies of a certain place are forming an 
Anti-speak-evil-of-your-neighbour Society, and it is generally 
understood that auuliaries are needed elsewhere. 

Be not eagles abroad and moles at home. 

Seeing great beauties in foreign scenery, and none in our own 
fairest of lands, is the folly of sliallow minds. The same kind of 
blindness to things near shows itself in other ways. 

Be not ever and over touchy. 

Too much sensitiveness will be avoided by a sensible man. 
Persons who are easily aggrieved will have a sad time of it in this 
rough-and-tiunble world. 

Be not everybody's dog that whistles you. 

Have a mind of your own, and do not follow first one leader, and 
then another. 

Be not cast down when thou art poor, 
But stir thy hand, and work for moro. 

A wit observes that we ought not to be down when it seems to be 
all up with us. Bemember Robert Bruce' a spider, and begin to spin 
again. 

Be not fast to feast, and loath to labour. 

A good trencher-man should be good at other tools besides nis 
knife and fork. 
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Be not first to quarrel, nor last to make it up. 

Generally the first to fall out ia the last to make peace. We maj 
often know who is in the right by seeing who b most ready to set 
matters right. A quarrel is always well ended, when truly ended ; 
but it is never well begun, for it should never begin. 

Be not honey abroad and wormwood at home. 

Do not spend all your good humour on strangers, and then sulk 
and soold in your own house. Some read it, *'Be not an angel 
abroad and a devil at home." Who but a hypocrite will bring him- 
self under the censure of this proverb ? 

Be not little and loud, nor long and lazy. 

Be not only good, but good at something. 

Have a sphialiUy a work at which you are at home. The worst 
of many is that their goodness is distributed rather than concen- 
trated. They are like a sheet of water, instead of being like a 
running stream, which can be used to turn a whed. 

Be not proud of race, face, place, or grace. 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Pifpe has given us this and a vast number of equally wise 
aphorisms. Here we have a man of Conservative-Radical ojunions, 
and in the long run these are what wise men run to. 

Be not YY in your own II. 

For if so, you will not be wise in the eyes of anyone else. 

Be old when young, that you may be young when old. 

Bnidence, sobriety, and true godliness are supposed to be appro- 
priate to the aged ; but we should possesn them in our youth. So 
may we hope to be prebcrved in health and vigouc when years have 
multiplied upun us. 

Be old young, and old long. 

Doubtless prudence in youth, by keeping men back from vice, 
tends to lengthen their lives. 

Be quick to work thy neighbour's weal. 
And for his sorrows kindly feel. 

" That charity is valueless which, like the blood of St. Januarius, 
liquefies but once a year.'* 
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Be quick at work, and slow to talk. 

Especially be quick in holy ^errice : bat be slow to speak unless 
you have somethin}^ worth Miying. When folks were qnarrelUng 
round the table, the Dutchman said: **I says notin^rs — I eats." 
So let every man who loves peace keep out of harm's way, and 
whisper to himself ; ** I says notings— I works.'* 

Be quiet : walls have ears. 

Nobody knows who may be listening ; say nothing which yoa 
would not wish put in the daily paper. 

Be ready yor work and steady at work. 

In a laborious husbandman you see, 

What all true Qiristians are, or ought to be. 

Be rough and ready rather than fine and faddy. 
Be slow enough to be sure. 

Don't shut your eyes and go at it like a bull; but see your way^ 
and then make a way. 

Be slow in choosing, slower in changing. 

Especially with regard to wife or husband. Ovid says :— 
** Before your youth with marriage is oppressed, 
Make choice of one who suits your humour best ; 
Such choicest damsel drops not from the sky, 
She must be sought for with a studious eye." 

Be solid, not sad ; be ^lerry, not mad. 

There's a medium in thoughtfulness and gaiety ; find it out, and 
keep to it. The middle way in this matter is the safe way. 

Be spare of diet, sparer of words, sparest of time. 
Be sure you know your own know. 

Don't pretend to knowledge, and then break down under a 
question or two. Also, l>e quite sure of what you know, and let 
nobody beat you from your belief r 

Be sure you possess what you profess. 

Because so many are mere professors, religion is not in the repute 
it should be. The profession of riches without their possession 
leads to the worst form of poverty. None is so wretched as the 
poor man who maintains the semblance of wealth. It must be hard 
to pay the Income Tax of "keeping up appearances" when he is 
iftdl nigh penniless. 
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Be surety ? Of a surety, no ! 

Yet again and again men are sureties for more than they can 
^pare, and bring mittery ui>on their families. I have known men's 
-u'ives and children brought to absolute want through the father's 
^* just putting Iiis name to a bill/* of which he was solemnly assurrd 
that he would never hear again, and just the use of his name would 
save his friend from going to the dogH ! Alas, he did hear of it 
again, and was compelled to impoverish his wife and children to 
pay another man's debt I 

Be swift to console, and slow to condemn. 

Be thou gentle every way, 

So thy peace shall with tiiiee stay. 

A quiet spirit, which never yieLls to passion, is one of the happiest 
possessions outside of heaven. Happy is he who is ever tender in 
heart, and tone, and spirit ! The g^iJtle man is the true gentleman. 

Be true as steel, come woe or weaL 

Be very slow a pledge to make. 
But slower still your word to break. 

Dr. Johnson spoke of one who was no genius, but so true to his 
pledge, that if he promised you an acorn, and none grew in England 
that year, he would send to Denmark to get one rather than let his 
promise f aiL 

Be wary whereso'er thou be, 
For from deceit no place is free. 

Be willing to want that which Gk)d is not willing to give. 

** I find the best way to have my own will is to resign myself to 
thy will, and to say Amen to thy^ Amen.*' — T, Brooks, 

Be wisely worldly, but not worldly wise. 

We must be prudent in our dealings, but not with the wisdom o£ 
this world ! Bunyan's rhyme is a good one : — 

" When Christians unto carnal men g^ave ear, 
Out of their way they go and pay for't dear ; 
For Master Worldly Wiseman can but show 
A saint the way to bondage and to woe.*' 

Be with the bad, and bad you will be. 
Sleep in the soot, and you will be black. 
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Be your own most useful friend ^ 
Cease on others to depend. 

An anoient philosopher once said, '<I am the onlj one of my 
friends tiiat I can roly upon.'* . A friend may help you over a 
stile, but he camiot be exp^;ted to carry you on his buck. 

Bear and forbear, and bear again : 
Let four bears with jou remain. 

Bear the hen's cackle for the sake of the eggs. 

Little ann^anoes must be put up with because of great 
advantages. The rattle of machinery, and the noise of traffic mubi 
be endured for the sake of the business. 

Beauty doth bind all but the blind. 
Beauty is a fair but fading flower. 
Beauty is best when plainly drest. 

Hannah More without a jewel shone like a star amid fine ladies. 

Beauty is but skin deep. 

A lady who had nothing actractive in her appearance was wont 
to say sharply to a young lady, " Beauty is only skin deep." That 
lady, who was fair to look upon, repUed, ** And so is ugliness." All 
quarrels about looks may well end, for we have something better to 
care about. Socrates wisely said : ** I pray thee, O Q^ that I 
may be beautiful within I " 

Beauty turns to ashes at last. 

Hence the higher value of beauty of character. 

*< Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave and true. 
Moment by moment the whole day through." 

Such l^and8.will not be lost in the grave, but remembered by what 
they have done. 

Beauty wins, but bounty holds. 

The eye is charmed by an elegant appearance, but the aotoal 
receipt of kindness is that which retains the heart. 

Beauty without grace is a violet without scent. 
Beauty with wickedness is Satan's baited hook. 
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Beer brings many to their bier. 

He who made this pun would no doubt pick a pocket of hop^ 
rather than diink a drop of the bitter. 

Beer is never so flat as those who drink it. 

Bees gather sweet honey from bitter herbs. 

GraciouA men are taught to take pleasure in infirmities and 
trials ; and they also make accidents and calamities occasions for 
doing good. 

Before a fool handles a whip he ought to feel it on his 
own back. 

Not meant to be a cruel observation, but to prevent much of 
that cruelty whidi arises from ignorance of the pain which the 
lash is causing. 

Before iU chances men are ever merry. 
But heaviness foreruns the good event. 

This observation has been made by many ; and one of our hymn- 
writers has embalmed the prognostic in a verse which ends : — 
'* We should suspect some danger nigh 
When we perceive too much delight'* 

Before you caU a man your friend eat a bushel of salt 
with him. 

Know him, and try him. Be not in a hurry to trust one of whom 
you have no experience. The costermongers say, ** Crack and try, 
before you buy," and that is only about a wahiut. Eating with a 
man is a g^ood test, lodging with him is better, but travelliug with 
him is best of all. 

Before you decide 
Hear the other side. 

This is sensible advice, but many persist in the neglect of it. 

Before you doctor others, try your own physic. 

Especially if you try to teach the gospeL Never preach beyond 
your experience. 

Before you hang up your hat look at the peg. 

See what sort of family you will be connected with by the 
marriage. Observe well your mother-in-law ! 
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Before you get a bird provide a cage. 

Or, in other words, 

" Before you many 
Have a house wherein to tarry." 

One would think this advice unnecessary, but people are reckless 
nowadays. We hope our readers will not begin housekeeping with 
furniture on credit : it is not creditable. 

Before you keep your carriage, be sure that you can keep 
your legs. 

Don*t rush into a large expenditure before you aie certain that 
you can keep up your ordinary business standing. 

Before you mount look to your girth. 

Applicable to many mounts beside Ihose upon a horse's back. 
Man^ men accept offices which they cannot fulfil, and enter upv>ii 
positions which they cannot maintain. 

Before you put on your new clothes take off the old. 

You must repent and leave off old sins before you can hope to 
exhibit the graces of the Christian life. Put off tiie old man and 
pat on the new man. — Col. iii. 9, 10. 

Before you rectify another, be right yourself. 

It is an evil for rebuke and blame, 
A vice to reprehend, and do the same. 

Before you run in double harness, look well at the other 
horse. 

Before you spend elevenpence, earn a shilling. 

Before you trust the cat, put the cream out of rea.^h. 

Bemove temptation even from those in whom you have con- 
fidence. He smo bids you pray, <<Lead us not into temptation," 
would not have you lead others mto it. 

Before your pocket has gone to the socket, 
Either new stock it, or totally block it. 

Begin as you mean to go on. 

Do not yield everything at first. Do not make the new-comer 
think that there are seven Sundays in the week in your house. 
Don*t spend aU in the honeymoon, &o., &o. 
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Beggars must not be choosers. 

Take gratefully what is given thee, O man, for what art thou 
but a mendicant at the gate of mercy ? 

Begin on porridge, that you may end with chicken. 

Thi« is the Scotch form of very good advice, and it means — ^Live 
at first with great frugality, that you may rise in the world, and 
have easy tiuies later on. It is to be feared that many begin with 
the chicken, and what they will end with we can easily guess. In 
England we say, ** Eat your brown bread first.'* While a young 
man is single let him live hard, that in after years he may not be 
forced to keep to " bread and pull it *' ; but may have pullet with 
his bread. 

Begin only what you can hope to finish. 

Believe not all, doubt not all. 

Have a judicious mind towards men, and neither faU into 
credulity nor su.-picion. 

<* I rather would, because it seemeth just. 
Deceived be, than causelessly distrust." 

Believe not half you hear, and repeat not half you believe. 

My uncle used to say, ** When you hear an ill report of any one, 
halve it, and then quarter it, and then say nothing about ~the rest.*' 

Believe nothing iU of an old friend. 

Bend the boy's neck, or he'll be a stiffnecked man. 

Want of training to obedience in youth is the c:iu-e of much of 
the disorder and love of anarchy wluch we see in certtiin cl»iS'«es of 
Hociety. The child is getting to be the father of the man with a 
vengeance, and the father is coming to be the son's slave. 

Bended knees save broken bones. 

Yield to GTod's word and will, and you will escape many a 
calamity. Prayer will be your safeguard. 

Better a blush on the face than a stain on the heart. 

Better a bridle on the tongue than a lash upon the con- 
science. 

If we are not careful what we say, we may have to smart in 
oonst ience over evils which we cannot undo, wnich were wrought 
by our unbridled tongues. 
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Better a blind horse than an empty stall. 

Better a fortune in a wife than a- fortune icith a wife. 

Better a friendly " No," than a grudging " Yes." 

Better a full barrow than an empty waggon. 

A little man doing his best is to be preferred to a greater man of 
whom nothing comes. 

Better a good groat than a bad bank-note. 

Sinoerity makes the least man to be of mure value than the most 
talented hypocrite. 

Better a little loss than a long sorrow. 

Better a low house than no house. 

Better a patch than a hole. 

Better a purse empty than full of other, men's money. 

Gaining riches by chicanery is drawinr down a curse upon 
ourselves. Honourable poverty 'is infiititely to be preferred to 
dishonest wealth, or to large indebtedness. In the Telugu we 
' read : "A cupful of rice-water without debt is enough.** 

Better a salt tongue than an oily one. 

Sensible persons prefer a little »tharp honesty to gUb deceit. "We 
say, ** Speak truth, and shame the devil," but we know some who 
warp the truth, and please the deviL 

I heartily hate 
All plausible prate. 

Better a small nose than no nose at all. 

Thus may those who are ridiculed a 4 to their features readily 
comfort themselves. 

Better a spur in the brain than on the heel. 

Activity of mind is the great thing : the mere show of speed is 
nothing. Or we may understand that a man of sense can make 
matters go on better by the use of his brain, ^an by any mere 
force or cruelty. 

Better a tooth out than aching. 

Or as some put it, '* Better an empty house than a bad tenant." 
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Better a tough rabbit than a tender cat. 

One can be eaten, and the other cannot. So there are charactpr<4 
of whom the best is not so gfood as the worst of another sort. Yet 
have we no liking for tough rabbits though we thus speak. 

Better a true enemy than a false friend. 

We know what to do with an open foe, and axe not disappointed 
in him. 

Better a witty fool, than a foolish wit. 

Wit is a razor, and if it be in unwise hands it may injure men. 
It needs great sense to play the fool, and a man who attempts wit 
should have all his wits about him. 

Better absent from a feast than present at a fray. 

Better alone than in bad company. 

Better an ass that carries you than a horse that throws 
you. 

Better ask the way than go astray. 

An Eastern philosopher was asked how he had acquired so much 
knowledge, and his answer was : " I never was prevented by pride 
or by shame from asking questions." A coachman completely lost 
himself in London because he was too conceited to enquire the way, 
and many will thus miss their way to heaven. 

Better ask the way twice than wander once, 

Better be a living dog than a dead lion. 

This is Solomon's proverb, and it may be applied in many ways. 
The poorest genuine Christian is to be preferred to the most pre- 
tentious hypocrite. 

Better be a lean bird in a wood than a fat one in a cage. 

The sweets of liberty are worth paying for. The Creoles say 
that *^Fat has no feeling,'' hence the fat bird does not fret about 
the cage. 

Better be good and have good than hear of good. 

The mere report will tantalize ; but to have and enjoy is a great 

Erivilege. He knew little of sweet who is mentioned in the 
inghalese story, but there are many like him : he said that sug^r- 
candy was sweet. When asked if he had tasted it, he answered, 
**No; my brother told me." Being further questioned, **Has 
your brother tasted it P " He replied, ** No ; but a man at Colombo 
told him so." Personal experience is better far than hearsay. 
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Better be half-an-hour too soon than a minute too late. 

Then you only lose yonr own time, bnt in the other case you are 
wasting the time of others. If you keep four persons wuting a 
quarter of an hour, you have stolen an hour of their time. 

Better be last among saints than first among sinners 
Better be little in Israel than great in Babylon. 
Better be mute than mutter. 

Silent patience is better than muimuring against Qod. 

Better be rich in good than rich in goods. 
Better be the Lord's dog than the devil's darling. 

The most despised and afflicted saint is to be preferred to the 
most prosperous and honoured of the wicked. —Fs. Ixxxiv. 10. 

Better be unknown than ill-known. 

Better be untaught than ill-taught. 

What we learn incorrectly has to be xmleamed. He that learned 
French *' after the manner of Stratford-at-Bow " found, when he 
went to Paris, that the French did not understand their own langfuage ; 
at least, not as he spoke it. In religpion, science, and everything 
else, it is the false which hinders the true knowledge. 

Better be weU and lean than ill and fat. 

Better bend than break : giving way makes way. 

Better bend the neck than break the brow. 

Better birds' song 
Than lordly throng. 

The joys of a country Ufe far surpass those of town and court. 

Better bread in the lap 
Thau feather in the cap. 

A supply for necessities is better than mere honour or the pre- 
tence of it. ^* Rag and famish " is a poor motto. 

Better break your leg than your neck. 

Undoubtedly the one is a sad accident, but to lose life itself is 
worse. In all matters prefer the less evil to the greater, and solace 
yourself under any ill witii the refle(',tion that it might be worse. 
The wicked old woman when she lost her old man said, "Well, it 
might have been worse. The cow might have died.'* 
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Better buy than borrow : better give than lend. 

Better catch small fish than come home with empty dish. 

Better come from the barn than from the band-box. 

Common-sense working men are worth a dozen dandies. **H3 
looks as if he had just stepped out of a bandbox " is not a compliment 
to any man. 

Better die than lie ; better suffer than sin. 

Better do than dream ; 
Better be than seem. 

Better do what you like not than what you ought not. 

Better dove without serpent than serpent without dove. 

Simplicity without prudence is better than subtlety without 
sincerity. Yet when a fellow will not do right when softly per- 
suaded by your dove, it may be ^ise to set your serpent at him. 

Better eat humble pie than no pie at all. 

Some throw themselves out of situation sooner than apologize 
for a fault or put up with a rebuke. This is extreme folly. 

Better enquire and enquire than flounder in the mire. 

Better face a danger than be always in fear. 

Better fare poorly than feel proudly. 

Better fast than be scolded all dinner-time. 

Solomon saith: ** Better is a dry morsel, and quietness there- 
with, than an house full of sacrifices with strife." — Prov. xvii. 1. 

Better fear God than fear ghosts. 

Strange that some who do not yield homage to the true God are 
yet afraid of the silly inventions of superstition. 

Better give a shilling than lend half-a-crown. 
You will save eighteenpence by the transaction. 

Better go barefoot than wear a pinching shoe. 

Thus the bachelor justifies his preference to lieing without a 
wife rather than having a bad one. 
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Better Gcd than gold ; 
Better give than hold. 

Better go round about than fall into the ditch. 

Better go round than be drowned. 

Better go to heaven in rags than to hell in robes. 

Better half a loaf than no bread at all. 

If wagfes be not so high as we could wish, yet if we are out ol 
work for a single week it will take months to recover the loss. 
Strikes hurt the strikers, even if they win. 

Better half an ^^'^ than an empty shell. 

Better have a slow repast 

Than choke yourself by eating fast. 

Haste, in other matters beside eating and drinking, is the cause 
of much evil. ** He that hasteth to be rich shall not be innocent.'* 

Better keep peace than make pence. 

What are small gains compared wi^ the pearl of peace P 

Better keep Satan out than get him out. 

Well worth remembering. It is a simpler and easier thing to 
fasten the doors and keep out thieves, than it is to fight with 
burglars when they are once indoors. It is easier to prevent a 
quarrel than to bring it to a happy end when once begun. It ia 
better not to form any bad habit than to overcome it. 

Better hermit's desert cell 

Than with brawling wife to dwell. 

Better late than never, but better never late. 

It is a sad thing when true religion has been left till late in lifr, 
but yet a mercy if a man finds it at all. Mr. Bunyan makes 
Christian sing : — 

" 'Tis true, 'twas long ere I begun 
To seek to live for ever ; 
But now I run fast as I can ; 
'Tis better late than never.** 

Better leave undone than have to undo. 

When a case is doubtful, it is best to do nothing till you see what 
to do , for if we do the wrong thing it may make bad worse. 
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Better limp to heayen than leap to hell. 

Better little man for friend than great man for foe. 

Better live on a little than outlive a great deal. 

Economy must be strictly^ practised when a business is in peril ; 
for the greatest pinching will bo better than losing the chance of 
a livelihood. Cultiyate forethought upon a little oatmeal. Do not 
by extravagance kill the goose which lays the golden eggs. 

Better long little than soon nothing. 

To remember this will check hasty and excessive expenditoro. 

Better lose much than lose more. 
Better lose the wool than the sheep. 

Let go a little to keep the larger part : lose the interest to save 
the capital Let the sabiry go if the church can be kept right. 
But in this last case some would let the sheep go if the wool would 
remain for their portion. 

Better miss a dinner than make work for a doctor. 

Is not a little fasting the best medicine? Are not ** little 
. dinners '' a great risk to weak stomachs ? 

Better one's house be too little one day than too big all 
the year round. 

For a house which is too large involves daily trouble and expense, 
and tends to the impoverishment of the inhabitant. 

Better preserved in brine than perished in honey. 

To be kept right by trouble is to be desired rather than to be led 
astray by pleasure. 

Better out of fashion than out of credit. 

Some spend so much to be fashionable that they got into debt, . 
and lose creilit with neighbours. *' You must be in the fashion" 
is the utterance of weak-headed mortals. 

Better poverty and truth than prosperity with falsehood. 

For wealth gained by falsehood yields no rest. It would be wise 
at once to get out of a false position. 

By seeming other than thou art, 
Thou dost perform a foolish part. 
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Better rub away tlian rust away. 

Better run a mile than pick a quarrel. 

Better serve Gk)d in a city than in a cell. 

Because there ia more opportunity for doini^ good among Ihe 
masses. Lonely service may be good for me ; but wbat is to 
become of perishing millions ? 

Better serve Gt)d in solitude than sin with the multitude. 

Better short of pence than short of sense. 

A philosopher has said, *^A. man without money is poor, yet a 
man with nothing but money is poorer." 

Better sit still than ris^ to fall. 

Many were once doing well in business ; but they tried to do too 
much, and did it. •'Vaulting ambition doth oerleap herself.** A 
courtier wrote on a pane of glass, 

"Fain would I climb but that I fear to fall." 
Queen Elizabeth wisely wrote under it, 

<' If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all.*' 

Better sing than sigh ; but better sigh than sin. 

Better slip with foot than slip with tongue. 

Better sober silence than sottish song. 

Better slow in the road than quick in by-path meadow. 

Better some of a dumpling than none of a pudding. 

The Knight, in Don Quixote, wi .ely said : ** Since we have a good 
loaf let us not look for cheese-cakes.*' 

Better stint than run in debt. 

Indeed this is a duty. What we cannot pay for we must wait for. 

Better suffer a great wrong than do a little one. 

The bulk of men would reverse this, and do great wrongs to 
escape from slight sufferings. 

Better suffer without cause than cause suffering. 

Better than star on the breast is a conscience at rest. 

*' Bless my stars and gnrters ! " is a common exclamation * but n 
quiet conscience is blest already. 
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Better the child cry than the father sigh. 

Fulkr said : " He thut will not use the rod on liis child, his child 
shall be used as a rod on him." 

Better the error of love than the love of error. 

The error of love is sincere, and may load to fanaticism ; but the 
love of error is of the devil altogether. 

Better the ills we know than those we know not. 

It is perilous work to change our crosses ; for our shoulders are 
growing accustomed to those we have. Some even bid us be 
careful in brushing off a mosquito, for that particular tormentor is 
getting satisfied, and a new-comer will be more himgry, and there- 
fore bite you all the worse. The element of imcertainty should 
make us slow to change our trials, even if we had the power to 
do so. 

Better to bed without supper than rise in debt. 

Better to starve in honesty than to fatten in roguery. 

Better trust an unbroken horse than an unbridled tongue. 

Both will run away with you ; but the tongue will take you into 
the greatest danger. 

Better wait than bum your mouth. 

Better wear out shoes than sheets. 

Industry is much to be preferred to indolent self-indulgence. 
Better trudge along the road to success than doze one's seH into 
failure. 

Better wear on than rust out. 

This is an improvement upon the old saying, ** Better wear out 
than rust out ! *' When a man works on fairly, he does not wear 
out, but the work does him good. 

Better wear the blue than bear the blues. 

The Blue Kibbon is the ensii^n of Teinpurance, but the blues are 
the melancholy which grows out of excess. 

Better wee fire to warm than big fire to bum. 

Better work for nothing than become lazy. 

It is really so. Gentlemen who have retired from business 
often take up an unpaid occupation to keep themselves from 
absolute weariness of life. 
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Between right and wrong there is no middle path. 

Though a groat many tary to make one, thoy can ucvtr succeed. 
There is a right way and a wrong, 
You cannot travel both along. 
Choose this or that without delay. 
But don't pretend a middle way. 

Between %aid and d^one a race may be run. 

It is greatly desired that they may very nearly keep pace with 
each other. Said will be a little aheal, but Done shoul I follow at 
his heel. 

Between two fires one finds it too hot. 

Two to one is no fun. We may answer one questioner, but two 
brow-beaters beat us altogether. 

Between two liars the truth comes out. 

Between two stools we come to the ground. 

Beware of a dog that barks little, but makes his teeth 
meet. 

Beware of a man of two faces. 

Beware of a man who has quitted his friend, 
His friendship with you will soon come to an end. 

Beware of a man who has nothing to lose. 
He is reckless, and raves like a mad dog. 

Beware of a woman who says she " hates gossip." 
She is pretty sure to be up to her neck in it. 

Beware of bees in your bonnet. 

Some caU them "hobbies," ** maggots," or "fads." See "Be- 
ware of crotchets in your crown." 

Beware of brawlers and crawlers. 

Men who, either by noise or by craft, try to make something tor 
themselves are to be avoided. 

Beware of building speculators and buildings' peculators. 

We saw a mi»prinfc in the newspapers, and copied it into this 
sentence. It is wonderful how we sometimes stumble on the truth 
by accident. 

6 
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Beware of crotchets in your crown. 

Persons who have them become a nuisance. One man of my 
acquaintance never finished a conversation without recommending 
Morrison's pills, another drag^ in Anglo- Israelism, and a third is 
of horses horsey. Nothing in the world is half so important as our 
friend's one craze : 

'' As Paganini played one string. 
This other ninny harps one thing.*' 

Beware of daggers of gold. 

These stab at honesty. Many a character has been alaaghtered 
by bribes. Love of gold may stab our piety. 

Beware of error sugared with truth. 

Nothing is more likely to impose upon you than false doctrine 
disguised with a smattering of truth. 

Beware of gifts that Gk)d never gave. 

Touch not things which have been gained by knavery ; pretend 
not to talents which you do not really possess. 

Beware of having more notion than motion. 

We see everywhere persons who know more than they practise, 
and have more conceit than industry, more doctrine in the head 
than holiness in the life. Let such men serve us as beacons. 

Beware of having sticky fingers. 

In handling public money, some have need to hear this warning. 
In such matters care must be extreme. Here Caesar's wife must 
not only be innocent, but beyond suspicion. 

Beware of " heavy wet " ! Carry an umbrella. 

Yet the " heavy wet " we mean cannot be kept off by an umbrella^ 
for it falls inside the man. Let him shut his mouth against it. 

Beware of idols and idlers. 

Beware of men made of molasses. 

Persons who are very plausible and excessively polite have 
generally some design upon you, as also religionists who call you 
**dear " the first time they see you, and are for ever prating of a 
love which lies only on their lips, and Ue» even there. 
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Beware of mettle in a blind horse. 

He is ^t to dash into daiigisr. He most go, and he does not see 
where. Many zealots are so ignorant that they come under this 
proverb : they are dangerous when they are not well guided. 

Beware of rolls from the brewer's basket. 

Nasty rolls they are which oome of swimming heads and 
staggering legs. 

Beware of spooning and mooning. 

What's the use of giving such advice ? One after another the 
young people come under these lunar influences, as their parents 
did before them. 

Beware of sun-strokes and beer-strokes. 

They are g^reat dangers. When a man is said to have '* been in 
the sun " we know what it means. 

Beware of the angler with the golden hook. 

Money will bribe the most honest. If they do not look well to 
their dealings, men will find themselves bought and sold before they 
are well aware of it. Beware of palm-oil ! 

Beware of the love which has an eye to the larder. 

Suspicion that love is selfish should put an end to the Hcqiiaiiic- 
ance. One is reported to have said, ** Leave you, dear jrirl? 
Never! So long as you have a shilling.'* CJold mutton has 
enticed many men into the kitchen who were supposed to cuiue 
there for a certain lamb. 

Beware of the mass. Kemember the massacre. 

St. Bartholomew should be an eternal warning to weak-kneed 
Protestants. 

"Beware of the paint," whether on walls or on women. 

Mrs. Partington was right when she would have nothing to do 
with Beautifiers of the complexion. " Well," said she, ** they 
may get up ever so many of their rostrums, but, depend upon it, 
the less people have to do with bottles for it the better. My 
neighbour, Mrs. Blotch, has been using a bottle a good many 
years for her complexion, and her nosi looks like a ruption of 
Mount Vociferous, with the burning lather running all over tlie 
contagious territory." Beware of such paint, whether it be iot 
external or internal application ! 
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Beware of the pottage which colours the nose. 

Keep clear of the pots la which it is brought : 
Pewter*8 a metal of dubious sort. 

Beware of the stoue thou stumbledst at before. 

We shall be doubly guilty if we do not learn to avoid in future 
that which has already proved an occasion of sin to us. 

Beware of the sweet meat which will be followed by sour 
sauce. 
Certain sins are of that sort even in this life. 

Beware of those who are good-looking, but not good. 
Beware of two black eyes. 

Whether in your own head, or in the lovely face of a doubtful 



Big mouthfuls are apt to choke. 

When men boast, or uvor-proiuise themselves, they expose them- 
selves to peril. Wlion men go in for groat speciilatious, or large 
ambitions, they run heavy risks. 

Big words from a weak stomach are poor things. 

Bills look best receipted. 

The Quoen*s likeness on a receipt stamp is a cheering work of 
art when seen at the foot of an account. 

Bills of accommodation are ills of abomination. 

May our iminitiatcd readers never know what this means. 

Bind fast, and find fast, 

Keep ye tryst ever ; 
Strive weel, and thrive weel, 

Falter ye never. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

** Being let go, they went to their own company.*'— Acts iv. 23. 

Birds sing on a bare bough ; 
believer, canst not thou? 
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Birds that keep aloft escape the net. 
, Hearts kepfc uear to God ore spared many temptations. 

Birds when full fledged must fly away : 
Young men should not on parents prey. 

The ill effects of yonng men loafing abont in the old home are 
manifest to alL They grow dissatisfied with what their parents d • 
if or them, while their parents feel that they are a burden to them 
llioy are in the worst state of dependence, are unfit ted for f utui^e 
life, and take lib^ies which they will find it hard to give up when 
they are forced to go elsewhere. 

Bitter pills cure bitter ills. 

Bitter truth should be sweetly spoken. 

We should be anxious to cause no more offence than naturally 
goes with the truth itself. Coat your pills with sugar. 

Biters in their turn are bitten ; 
So expect, for so it's written. 

Black care makes grey hair. 

Why do we indulge it when we are bidden to be careful for 
nothing P Are we so eager to make ourselves old ? 

Black clouds yield silver showers. 

** Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, an«1 hhall break 
In ble<»sings on your head." 

Black earth yields white bread. 
Black soils grow bright flowers. 

Adversity produces spiritual prosperity when sanctified by grace. 

Black will take no other colour. 

Yet the grace of God can remove the blackness of sin, and make 
us whiter than the snow. 

Blend serpent and dove : have both wisdom and love. 

Blow the wind never so fast, 
It will lower at last. 

Hope, therefore, that time will bring calm after tempest, joy 
after sorrow, rest after trouble. 
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Blue is blue, but there may be better blue. 

True and faithful, good and generous as a man may be, there ^ 
may be others quite as good, if not better. 

Blue ribbon is better than blue ruin. 

Becommend Gk>spel Temperance everywhere, and specially 
recommend it by your own practice of it. 

Boast not of what thou hast : let God be magnified. 
Boast not what thou hast not, lest men thy brags deride. 

Boast not your wisdom : Satan knows more than you. 
Boil stones in butter, and you lose your pains. 

They will neither be soft nor palatable. Certain persons seem 
none the better for all the kindness you can do them. 

Borrowed pots are apt to leak. 

They are a miserable makeshift and usually go home craoked. 

Borrowing may be tried once, but only once. 

Sudden need may come to any one, but the hahit of running to 
others shoidd not be formed, much less continued in. 

Both folly and wisdom grow with our years. 

Too often they seem to g^w side by side. Some know better 
and do worse. Time makes some mellow, and others rotten. 

Both Gt)d and man hate pride. 

Even the man who is proud as Lucifer himself detests pride in 
others. 

Boughs that most with fruit abound, 
Bow themselves towards the ground. 
Fruitfulness fosters humility. 

Bought wit is better than short wit. 

Bought wit is not always worth what it costs. 

No. You can be so wounded by experience of your own folly 
that no prudence throughout the fut}ire will ever heal it. It is far 
wiser to learn from the Word of Gtod, and the Spirit of Qod, than 
to need the painful teaching of sorrow. 
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Bought wit lasts longest. 

It makes a deep impressioii on the memoiy, and usoallj xemains 
for life. Its serious price helps its preservation. 

Bounce is the language of folly. 

Lond braying reyeals a certain creature by no means famed for 
irisdom. 

Boundless miseiy is met by boundless mercy. 

This is the essence of gospel trath. Let the miserable tiy it. 

Boys will be boys. 

Yet it is well for ns and for them to remember that << boys will 
be men"; and that — 

The boy who best learns all he can, 
Will bait succeed when he's a man. 

Brag and Bounce don't weigh an ounce. 

Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is better. 

Bragging sportsmen bag few birds. 

Bread baked must be eaten. 

Either by ourselves or somebody. Our conduct has results, and 
very sad ones, too, in some cases. 

Break the e^^ and no bad bird will come of it. 

End the matter while yet the evil is only in thought and plan, 
lest it become an overt act of wrong. 

Break up family jars, and cover old scars. 
Brevity is a fine thing in a speech. 

Want of study, and want of really knowing what one is driving 
at, must bear the blame of many a long and weary talk. Hence a 
short speech is usually of better quality than a long one ; and if it 
is not, it is all the better that it is short 

Bribes throw dust into eyes 
Of men who else were wise. 

This bribing takes a thousand shapes, and operates on men who 
would scorn the influence if they were aware of its operation. . 
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Brick by brick houses are built. 

Steadj plodding will aooomplish anything. 

By many strokes the work is done, 
Which cannot be performed at one. 

Bridesmaids may soon be made brides. 

One wedding usually brings on another, " and so the world 
wags.** Those who play second fiddle well, will one day rise to be 
principal performers. 

Bring up a raven, and it pecks out your eyes. 

Alas, that ingratitude shouM bo mo coniinon as to have produced 
and justified this proverb ! Ingratitude is ravenous cruelty. 

Bring up your boy to nothing, and he'll be a rogue. 

He will have nothing to do, and he will do it diligently. Of 
course he will run into bad company, and wicked men and the 
devil together will soon make a tool of him. 

Broken eggs can never be mended. 

So is it with many a broken vow, a plighted troth, a spotless 
character, a hopeful usefulness. 

Broken friendship may be soldered, but it is seldom sound. 

Brotherly love is the livery of God's servants. 

" We know that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren." — I John iii. 14. 

Busy tongues make idle hands. 

It's wof ul to have a house full of cacklers, and never an egg* 
from the whole of them. While they talk about everything, they 
do nothing. 

Buttons all right are husbands' delight. 

What vexation may be caused by nogloct of such a little thing as 
a button ! Let wives think nothing triviid Avhich tends to peace. 

Buy a bit of flannel, never mind ribbons. 

Buy at market, but sell at home. 

One i-* not sure of the wisdom of this ; but we suppose there is 
something in it, or it would not be a proverb. Very much must 
depend upon whether you can find purchasers near home. 
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Buy not on trust ; down with the dust. 

A shopkeeper's sign in China bore the inscription : " No credit— 
we have learned wisdom from former customers.*" 

Buy one fine thing, and you must buy ten more. 

Thns the piano on the hire system lea«1s to no end of purchases, 
and the family is impoverished. To make thingfs all of a piece they 
go to pieces. They iiave a hole, and so they are bound to have a 
mouse, and having a mouse they must have a oat : of course, the 
cat has kittens, &c., &c. 

Buy sixpenny- worth of stick-to- it. 

Application and perseverance are necessary. Some persons are 
everything by turns and nothing long, and therefore they never 
succeed in anything. 

Buy the best : things may cost less, and be worthless. 

Horiiblo cheapness is ruining both buyer, seller, and producer. 
If we get tilings for less money, there is less material or less work 
in them, and they are soon worn out. 

By digging and digging the truth is discovered. 

By doing nothing we do ill. 

By drops and wets Jack's money sweats. 

By everyone minding his own business work is done. 

By frequent trying Troy was won, 
All things by trying may be done. 

By loaning and squabbling one loseth one's friend, 
But squaring and settling keep peace to the ona. 

By losing present time we lose all time. 

Since we have in truth no time but time present. 

By our own toothache we learn 
To pity others in our turn. 

" A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind." 

By perseverance the snail reached the ark. 

No doubt the snails started early, and by keepjng on they entero«l 
the ark, and were saved as surely as the greyhounds. Withei' a&ja 
in his couplet : — 

** They who but slowly paced are 
By plodding on may totvel far." 
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Bj saying nothing you may pass for wise. 

Who is to know to the contrary ? << Mother," said the girl, '* if I 
hold my tongue at the party they will think I am a fool.** '< Never 
mind, child,'* said the old lady, *< if you are quiet they will only 
think YOU a fool ; hut if you begin talking they wiU kmio you are. 
So hold your tongue." 

By staring at the moon men stumble into the ditch. 

Great questions and speculations lead men into errors, both 
doctrinal and practical. It would be better if these superior persons 
would have sense enough to mind the more common truths and the 
more practical duties. We are afraid that it cannot be said of 
certain of them— 

**• He knew what's what, and that's as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly." 

By the street of By-and-by we come to the house of Never. 

Then shun the road, my youthful friends ; 

Work on yet wlule you may ; 
Let not old age o'ertake you as you slothf ally delay, 
Lest you should gaze around you, and discover with a sigh. 
You have reached the house of "Never" by the street of 

*« By-and-by." 

By the thread we unwind the skein. 

Get the thread of the matter and foUjw it up, and it will be all 
straight before yon. For instance, know the love of God, and then 
all thftt he does will be explainable. 

By timely mending save much spending. 

Saginss of a more Spiritual <Sort 



Be all for Christ, since he is all for thee. 

Welcome, great gruest, this house, mine heart, 

Shall all be thine ; 

I will resign 
Mine interest in every part. 
Only be pleased to use it as thine own 
For ever, and inhabit it alone. 
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Be ballasted with graoe, that you be not blown over with 
temptation. 

Be holy in commerce and conyerse. 

Lather »^) '* Holiness oonsisteth not in a oowl, nor in a garment 
of grey. Tyhen Gk>d purifies iksjb heart by faith, the market is saored 
as well as the sanetoazy." 

Be holy, kind and true always. 
If you would liye an angel's days. 

Be jealous for God ; for he is a jealous God. 

" I the Lord thy God am a jealous God."— Ex. xx. 5. " I haye 
been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts."— I Kings xix. 14. 

Be not hot in prayer and cold in praise. 

Be not idle in the means, nor make an idol of the means. 

That Is to say, neither negleot publio worship and Christian 
ordinanoes, nor so put your trost in them as to forget that they 
are nothing without God. 

Be sick o/self and sick /or Christ. 

O happy sickness, where the infirmity is not to death, but to life, 
that God may be glorified by it ! '* — Quarles. 

Beauty and bounty unite in Christ Jesus. 

Happy oombination ! All that enraptures, and all that enriches. 

Begin praying, continue watching, a*id you will end with 
praising. 
Take care of prayer, and prayer will take care of eyerything else. 

Begin the web, and God wiU send you thread. 

If it is a holy or charitable work, seek the divine help, and begin 
at onoe in confidence that he will supply the need of his own cause. 

Begin the year with godly fear. 

Behind a frowning proyidence God hides a smiling face. 

Believe God's promise, and he will receive thy prayer. 

If we will not give God credit for being true, we cannot expect 
him to giye credit to our prayers for being sincere. 
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Believe and live. 

This is the message of the gospel. It should be a proverb in 
every land. Cowper has said of it :-^ 

** Oh how unlike the complex "^orks of man, 
Heaven's easy, artless^ unencumbered plan 1 
No meretricious graces to beguile, 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile ; 
From ostentation as from weakness free, 
It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity. 
Inscribed above the portal from afar. 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 
Legible only by the light they give. 
Stand the soul-quickening words — * believe and live.' " 

Believers are Christ's own, and lie is their own. 

Believers are not free from sin, that is their burden; but 
they are not free to sin, that is their blessing. 

Believers are worthies of whom the world is not worthy. 
Believers in Jesus are receivers from Jesus. 

Matthew Hem-y says: — ^This excludes proud boasting, that we 
have nothing but we have received it ; and silences perplexing fears, 
tiiat we want nothing but we may receive it. 

Believers sin less, but they are not sinless. 

Yet faith will ultimately kill sin. The evil it has driven out 
of us should be viewed as a pledge that it will conquer evil 
altogether. 

Believing in Christ should not exclude sorrow for sin, nor 
sorrow for sin exclude believing in Christ. 

Faith and repentance all must find ; 

But yet we daily see 
They differ in their time and kind, 

lu manner and degree. 

But, be our conflicts short or long. 

This commonly is true. 
That wheresoever faith is strong. 

Repentance is so too. — Joseph Hart. 

Better be a poor man and a rich Christian than a rich man 
and a poor Christian. 
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Better be new-bom than high-born. 

The regenerate possess a nobler nature than the proudest of 
earth's nobility if they are not bom from above. 

Better be than seem. 

Yet, Lord, the double g^race impart : 

Give me the open, upright heart, 
Then shall I seem to live to thee, 

And he all that I seem to be. 

Better be troubled /or sin than ly sin. 

Conscience troubled for sin may lead to repentance and salyation • 
but the results of sin are terrible. 

Better beg one's bread with Lazarus here, than one's 
water with Dives hereafter. 

True, but how terrible to have Lazarus* miseries in this life, and 
the rich man's woes in the next ! Let me not be a poor, bad man ! 

Better holiness without comfort than comfort without 
holiness. 

Better nail your heart to the cross than your ears to the 
pulpit. 

That is to say, true love to Jesus is better than slavinhly following 
any human preacher, and accepting all that he may say. 

Better the least in Christ than the greatest out of him. 

Better unborn than unsaved. 

" I wish,*' said Voltaire, " I had never been bom.'* 

" O blessed be Gk)d,** cried H'dlybwton, ** that fever I was bom." 

Better walk by faith than talk of faith. 

Better walk with God than talk with kings. 

Beware of hidings of heavenly tidings. 

Beware of the time when " the door is shut." 

Great solemnity should attend the thoughts of that hour : for 
** when once the Master of the house has risen up, and hath shut 
to the door ; " all knocking will be in vaiu. 
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Bless God for your afflictions, and your afflictions will be 
your greatest blessings. 

Amid mj list of blessings infinite, 

Stands tibis the foremost, <* That my heart has bled."— Fovny. 

Bless Gk)d heartily though he afflicts thee heavily. 

Very -wisely French enquires : — 

<< When thon hast thanked thy €k)d for every blessing sent, 
What time will then remain for murmurs or lament ? " 

Bless the Lord to-day ; he blesses you every day. 

Broken-hearted penitents and whole-hearted seekers please 
God well. 

Brown bread with the gospel is good fare. 

So she thought who had nothing but bread 
exclaimed, <*What! all this and Christ too?" 



So she thought who had nothing but bread and water, and yet 
■ " " " "Chri 



BuHd on the rook and fear no shock. 

How firmly they stand, 

Who, piercing the sand, 
Have reached and have built on the durable rock! 

The wind and the wave. 

However they rave. 
Shall assault them in vain with impetuous shock 

By nature we are yessels of wrath and vassals of ain. 
By prayer prevail, if strength should fail. 
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[ACKLING is not laying, and promising is not 
paying. 

Creditors who have t. aited long* for their money are 
well aware of this, and their patience grows feeble as 
the false promise is repeated. Ihomas Fuller says, 

''Creditors hare better memories than debtors, and are great 

observers of days and times." 

Gall me, and I'll call thee. 

Puff me, and 1*11 puff thee. Mutual-admiration societies are very 
oommon. Some seem to be in league to support each oiher's false- 
hoods : the Indians represent one man as sa^rmg, '* Hiere's a tiger ! ** 
whereupon the other backs him up by saying, *' There*s his toil I ** 
This joming of hand with hand will not save the guilty. 

Gall me cousin, but cozen me not. 

Don't use your relationship as scissors to shear me with« Don*t 
try to deep up my sleeve. 

Gall me not Olive till you see me gathered. 

So uncertain is human life, that we cannot judge it to be either 
happy or good till we zeaoh the end of it. 

Gall me what you like, hut don't call me too late for dinner. 

UncU Bemu» savs, * It's a mighty deaf mgger that doesn't hear 
the dinner-hom.'' Most ijeople take a great interest in feeding 
time. HowefOTy it is an animal business. 

Gall me wise, and I will allow you to be a judge. 

Of oouzse you will ; but in this case there will be two of us who 
aze not wise, and by no means good judges. 

Gamomile— the more you tread it the more you spread it. 

In this it is like a persecuted opinion, or g^race in the heart. The 
more the true Israelites are afflicted, the more they multiply. 

'^ Candidly but cautiously," said the wise man. 

So should we always speak. The truth by all means, but that 
truth with caution ; for were are so many lying upon the catch, 
that one has need to look at his words twice before he speaks them. 
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Candles in the daytime are the light of folly. 

Yes, and the height of folly too. Yet how commonly are they 
seen in churches nowadays ! We wax wroth at the sight. 

Candles on altars are a mark 
That the parson's in the dark. 

His Boman candles will not help him : the poor man is blind. 

Candles on the altar 
Prove Protestants falter. 

Many other signs there are of this faltering. Men put up with 
anything nowadays. Even in Scotlandi the modem backbone is 
not so firm as the an9ient. Sometimes we say to ourselves, when 
we see Popish ornaments — 

" Oh, were John Knox but here 
To dear out all this gear ! '' 

Can't I be your friend without being your fool ? 

Must I cany out your silly notions in order to be on good terms 
with you P 

Care brings us clouds which bring no raiii| 
It veils the sun, but all in vain. 

Beecher said, ** And yet men love to nurse their cares, and seem 
as uneasfv without some fret as an old friar would be without his 
hair girdle." 

Care is no cure, and covet is not have it. 

Care killed the cat, but sobered the kit. 

Young people are the better for a Uttle care, bat <dder folks aze 
apt to be overcome by it 

Care will kill a cat though she has nine lives. 

Men aze killed by worry, not by work. Let us turn an dd (Kmg 
to better account, and sing :— 
'< Begone, duU care ! 

I pray thee begone from me , 
Begone, dull care ! 

By faith I will banish thee. 
Long time thou hast been tarrying here ; 

Ajad fain thou wouldst me kill ; 
But now I have learned to trust in GkxL 
Thou never shalt have thy wilL" 
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Careless prayers ask a denial. 

Certainly they will get it. How can we expect God to answer us 
when our own heart does not answer to our words ? 

Carry an umbrella when it's dry ; do as you like wlien it's wet. 

A few eccentric persons always carry their ginghams , but the 
most of us care rather for the spirit of this proverb, and try to be 
prepared for danger when none is yet visible. 

Carry no sticks to the wood : add no mire to the slough. 

There is sin enough in the world without our increasing it. There 
are sticks enough in the world's wood, and there is mire enough 
in the world's slough ; why add thereto ? May grace be given us 
to diminish evil, bum the sticks, and drain the slough ! 

Carry not fire in one hand, and water in the other. 

Let not your conduct be self-contradictory. Do not preach the 
gospel in words, and deny it in works. 

Carry your eyes in your own head. 

Judge for yourself. Don't make another your g^de. 

Casks are soon set rolling. 

Some men are always ready to change. Oldham says of one of 
these for-ever-rolling folks — 

** More changing than the weather-cock, his head 
Ne'er wakes with the same thoughts he took to bed." 

Cast not a clout till May is out. 

It wUl be found by experience that one had better keep on winter 
clothing till June, for our weather is so treacherous. 



Cast not dirt into the well which gives you water. 

Find not fault with those who feed you, nor with the tra 
supports you, nor with the Lord who gives you all things. 

Cast up your books, or your books wiliest up you 

Bankrupts are afraid to look to their accoi 
gets into a muddle, and goes to ruin. 

Catch the hare before you sell her skin. 



Bankrupts are afraid to look to their accounts, and so everything 
gets into a muddle, and goes to ruin. 
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Catch the squirrel before you sell its tail. 

These two proverbs forbid our making too sure of our hopes. The 
man who sold the bear's skin before he had killed it, was eaten bjr 
that bear, skin and all. 

Gats always fall on their feet. 

So do some men seem to prosper under all circumstances. Like 
the three leg^ of the Manx penny, they are always standing. 

Gats are honest when the meat is out of reach 
Many who are not cats come under this category. 

Cats can't catch fish if they won't wet their feet. 

We must consent to some discomfort if we are to get on in the 
world, or hope to accomplish anj useful design. This proverb is 
thus rhymed: — 

« Fain the cat would fishes eat, 
But she's loth to wet her feet." 

Cats in mittens catch no mice. 

Persons who are fastidious in dress seldom accomplish much. A 
minister who preaches in glomes is usually too fine a gentleman to 
move men's consciences. 

Cats know the ways of cats. 

Gertain classes of people know one another's ways, which oannot 
be comprehended by strangers. 

Cause not thy weaker brother to offend ; 
But to the needy helpful succour send. 

Caution is the parent of safety. 
Cease from dispute which causeth ill blood. 
Plularch says : — 

'' Where two discourse, if the one's anger rise^ 
The man who lets the contest faU is wise." 

Cease not loving because of hasty words. 
Forget them, and begin again. 

Cease not to pray, and hammer away. 

Mix efforts with prayer. Cease neither from action nor sapplica* 
tion. ** Trust in CK)d, and mind your own business." 
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Cease play when it ceases to be play. 

When bad temper creeps in becaose the weaker does not like to 
be beaten, drop tJbe game. It is meant for pleasure ; end it when 
it causes pain. 

Censure from the bad is true praise. 

When Agesilaus heard any persons pruised or censured, he 
remarked that it was as necessary to know the characters of the 
critics as the character of the person of whom they spoke. Slander 
is the homage which vice pays to yirtue. If the wicked praised us, 
we should have to ask with the Stoic, " What have I done wrong, 
that tJbese fellows should speak well of me ? " 

Change of weather is the discourse of fools. 

" In England, if two are conversing together. 
The subject begins with the state of the weather , 
And 'tis ever the same, both with young and with old, 
"Kb sure to be either too hot or too cokL 
*TiB either too wet, or else 'tis too dry ; 
The glass is too low, or else 'tis too high : 
But if all had their wishes once jumbled together, 
Pray who upon earth could live in such weaiher ? 
It seemeth to me that it's best as it be, 
And one thing is sure, they would never agree. 
There's com in the markets, there's hay in the mangers. 
And that's more than there' d be if men were the rangers. 
Jack would dry up the wheat to get in his hav ; 
We should have no more turnips if Tom had his way : 
But thanks to the goodness that rules altogether, 
Say whatever they like they can't alter the weather." 

Character is a man's best capitaL 

It is the backbone of success, especially with those employed by 
others. Young man, see that you do not impoverish youraelf by 
wasting this precious stock-in-lxade of Hfe. 

Charge at your pleasure, but give me good measure. 

Cheap or dear, fill to the biim. 

False weights, and measures short eschew. 
And give to every man his due. 

Charity bread has hard crusts : bread of your own earning 
tastes sweet. 
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Charity gives itself rich, covetousness hoards itself poor. 

'* There was a man, though some did count him mad, 
The more he gave away tJbe mpie he had." 

Charity is never so angelic as when its hand is hidden by 
its wing. 

Charity is the salt of riches. 

Sprinkle a g^ood deal of it over your income. Be not one of 
those of whom Siflney Smith said that they Mere ** ready to act the 
good Samaritan, wiLhout the oil and the twopence." 

Charity lives at home, but walks abroad. 

Charity should be warmest when the season is coldest. 

Then is the time for coals and blankets, and the more the merrier. 
It will warm your hearts to warm poor people's bodies. 

Charity to the soul is the very soul of charity. 
Cheerfulness is the sunshine of the heart. 

It is the fine weather of the soul, and makes the face to shine.. 
Oh, for more of it ! 

Cheerfulness smoothes the road of life. 

It either gathers out the stones, or else trips so lightly over them 
that they are not noticed. 

Chide thy friend in private, praise him in public. 

The first wiU prove that thy faithfulness is full of love, and the 
second that thy love U not ashamed to own itself. This is what 
thou wouldst expect of him, therefore so act towards him. 

Children and chicken, must ever be picking. 

" Little and often " is said to be the rule ; but some children pre- 
fer a good deal and often. It is cruelty to keep growinj? children 
without their meals, or even to delay them very lung beyond the 
proper hour. Boys can eat anjrthing, and any quaniity. It has 
been tartly observed, that a boy's appetite is always in applu-pie 
order. 

Children and dogs love lovable people. 

By a stranfife instinct, the younor dogs find out kind folk. M^n 
with whom children and dogs make friends are seldom bad-naiured. 
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Children are certain cares, but uncertain comforts. 

Children have wide ears and long tongues. 

So with the child who looked sharply at a yisitor, and being askod 
what he meant by it, replied, <* I wanted to see if you had a drop 
in your eye ; I heard mother say you had frequently." 

Children may makd a rich man poor, but they make a 
poor man rich. 

Was not this the saying of Bishop Hall, when at Waltham 
Abbey? One who saw h^ large family obsenred, ** These are 
they that make a rich man poor." '* Nay/' said HotU^ *< these are 
they that make a poor man rich." 

Children never tell what they don't know. 

They are best sent out of the way when things are talked of 
which you do not wish reported. 

Children speak words ; men should speak things. 

It is to be feared that we have many old children about, and very 
few well-grown men. Words are many, and works are few. 

Chins without beards are better than heads without brains. 

Young men, when wise, are to be preferred to those without sense, 
who have not even youth to excuse their folly. When Queen 
Elizabeth had sent a somewhat young ambassador to a fcnreini 
court, and the king complained of it, the ambassador replied, ''If 
Her Majesly had known that you measure wisdom by beards, she 
would have sent you a goat." 

Choice flowers bloom in the garden of afiiiction. 

Some of us have there gathered such roses and lilies as grow 
nowhere else. Sweet herbs of sage, and balm, and a thousand 
others grow in this g^arden, whose hedge is of thorns. 

He that enjoys a patient mind 
Can pleasures in affliction find. 

Choose a kit from a good cat. 

Daughters will probably be like their mothers ; therefore the 
mother is a good guide for a young man in selecting a wife. 

Choose not alone a proper mate. 
But proper time to marry. 

Marriage too early or too late will prove a calamity. 
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Choose your friends with care, that you may have choice 
^ends. 

The Burmese bid us avoid sluggfards, gmmblers, the ung^rateful, 
and the men who are always timorous. 

** A sle^y head, and discontented mind. 
The pflg^rims wisely quit and leave behind : 
So, too, th' ungprateful, and the slave of fear, 
We huny on and drop them in the rear." 

Choose your love, and then love your choice. 

Choose your wife from the wash-tub rather than the piano. 

Choose your wife on Saturday rather than on Sunday. 

When she is in her work-day clothes, and you can better see what 
she will be in common, every-day life. The same advice is put in 
another form, as follows : 

" When you would select a wife, 

Do not call on Sunday ; 

If you'd know her as she is. 

Better seek on Honday." 

Chop, and there will be chips. 

Of course, if you attack any evil, there will be angnr words and 
fierce replies , but no true woodsman puts up his axe because he is 
afiraid of the chips. 

Circumstances alter ctoes, and faces, and paces. 

By the omission of a sinp;le circumstance a whole case may be 
made to seem other than it is. Change will soon affect the faces of 
men towards us, and alter their pcwe in journeying. This saying 
has also been used in legal matters. See the old story in Merry 
Tales and Quick Answers: — '*A husbandman in Zealand came 
before the chief ruler of the country, whose bull had Idlled the 
poor man's cow, and after he had leave to speak, he said, * My bull, 
teaping over the ditch, hath killed your cow ; what is the law ? ' 
The r^er, suspecting no deceit, answered, ' Thou must pay for her.* 
Then the poor man said, * Sir, I failed in my tale, your bull hali. 
killed my cow.' The ruler, being a little taken back, said, * Tliis 
is another matter,' but the poor man answered, ' Verily^ it is all one 
thing, and you have truly judged.' " 

Clean hands are better than dever hands. 

Much is made of cleverness nowadays: but the devil is the 
cleverest of all, and yet he is the most wicked. 
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Clean hands need no rings. 

Clean your own windows ; don't break other people's . 
Clean yonr tongue as well as jour teeth. 
This is easier said than done. 



Cleanliness is a fine life-preseryer. 

Both as to bod^, food, air, aod dwellmg-place, this proverb holds ; 
for "deanlmees is the seed of healthiness.'* 

Close clipping makes thick hedges. 

So the carrying out of the law tends to make it a gfreater defence 
to rigliteoasness. Or the proverb may mean, that when expenses 
are <mt down, an estate grows to solid wealth. 

Close mouth and open eyes, 
Marks of men truly wise. 

Coaxing is better than scratching. 

Gentle behaviour is greatly to be preferred to rough ways. 

Cobbler, stick to your last. 

Parson, keep to your text. Tradesman, mind your business. 

<* Ring your bell, your crumpets vend ; 
Each must to his trade attend." 

Cockneys on the spree are lunatics at large. 

One has only- to see their conduct to feel that this is a very mild 
censure. ** 'Any and 'Arriet go on any how." 

Cold loTe soon grows colder. 

Comb a dog, and curl a dog ; still a dog is but a dog. 

Do what jon will with some i>eople, they are what they always 
were. Combing and curling only make dogd snarl the more. 

Come, Five-and-twenty ! Don't work to the tune of " Old 
Hundredth"! 

Let not the joung man copy the aged in the slowness which the 
infizmify of age necessarily engenders. 
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"Committee" is a noun of multitude, signifying many, 
but not 8ignif3dng much. 

This is not yet a proverb in language, but its sense is generally 
admitted by all who have dealings with committees. How often 
committees commit themselves is equally well known. 

Conmion fame is much to blame. 

They say also, "Common fame is a common liar" ; yet often 
** where there's smoke there's fire " ; while another proverb saith, 
** Common fame is seldom to blame." The truth lies between the 
two sayings : general repute has u.<m>illy a foundation in fact. 

Compassion is of God, but passion is of the devil. 
Compassion will do more than passion. 

The kindly warmth of the sun made the traveller take off his 
cloak, while the cutting wind could not tear it off, but made him 
bind it close about him ; so love does more than wrath. 

Confess tliat you were wrong yesterday ; it will show that 
you are wiser to-day. 

A very learned man has said, ** The three hardest words to pro- 
nounce in the English language are, ^ I was mistaken ' " ; and when 
Frederic the Great wrote his letter to the Senate, " I have just lo.««t 
a great battle, and it was entirely my own fault " — Goldsmith says, 
**This confession displayed more greatness than all his victories." 

Conquer a dog before you contend with a lion. 

Better always accomplish the easier before you enter upon the 
harder task. Overcome your fellow mortal before warring with 
God. 

Consider well, I beg you so, 
Who you are, and what you do, 
Whence you come, and whither you go. 

If men would only think, they would be far more likely to go 
right. Surely it must be the first duty of an intelligent being to 
consider his own position towards Ckxl. 

Constant dropping wears the stone. 

Perseverance and importunity conquer. It is rhymed thus :— 

Of all the proverbs none is better known 

Than *' Constant dropping wears away a stone." 
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Constant occupation removes temptation. 

In a g^at measure it does so. David sinned with Bathshi^ba 
when he stayed at home from battle, and was resting on his bed in 
the day-time. 

Content is health, to the sick, and riches to the poor. 

That is to say, it makes the sick man's mind well, and gives the 
poor man satisfaction in the little which he possesses. One says, 
** I do not love suffering, and yet I love to suffer when God wills it. 
I am not fond of the biu*den which I carry, and yet I am fond of 
canying it when the Lord would have me do so." 

Content thyself with knowing what is boiling in thine 
own pot. 

Contentment comes of the heart, not of the house. 

haac WaltoHy himself a man of a very cheerful, cc^ntcnfcd spirit, 
relates the following anecdote : "I knew a man who had htalth 
and riches, and several houses, ail beautiful and well-furnished, 
who often troubled himself and his family to remove from one to 
another of them. On being asked by a friend why he removed so 
often from one house to another, he replied that it was in order to 
find content in some of them. But his friend, knowing his temper, 
told him that, if he would find content in any of his houses, he 
must leave himself behind, for content can never dwell but with a 
meek and quiet souL" 

Contentment makes a fast a feast. 

Contentment makes much of little ; greed makes little of 
much. 

Contentment, says Fuller^ consisteth not in heaping more fuel, 
but in taking away some fire. Contentment finds mullum in parvo : 
it hath a quick eye with which to spy out benefits. 

Contentment from a little gift 
A heap of precious joy will sift. 

Cool head and warm heart : 
These should never be apart. 

Lest we should be carried away by excitement, and loee ooi 
bahmoe of mind. 

Cool ovens bake no biscuits. 

Men without zeal accompUah littla^ 
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Copy the cows, and tliint more than you say. 

They chew the cud, and hold their peaoe. Many would be better 
men if they gave leas bellow, and more butter. 

Coughing is catching. 

When November comes, all the members of the family gfo down to 
Barking. At ohnrch the minister's **Let us pray " is understood to 
mean <*Let us cough." Some part of the coughing might be 
suppressed — ^this we condemn ; a part is real afiBietion — ^this we pity. 

" Couldn't help it '' doesn't mend it. 

Frequent is the excuse, *' I couldn't help it.'* It does not com- 
fort de injured party, and it is seldom true. The Creoles very 
Ti-isely say, ** Asking my pardon does not cure the bump you made 
on my forehead." 

Counsel must be followed as well as praised. 

There is no use in hearing the gospel and admiring the sennon, 
unless we put it in practice. 

Counsel over cups is crazy. 

Drunkards aze never good advisefs. 

Coimt money after your own Mn. 

In trade transactions deal with relatives as you would with 
strangers, so far as methods of business are concerned. This rule 
is a wise one, and promotes love. 

Count not your chickens before they are hatched. 

We have known some not only count them, but seU them, and 
spend the money ; and pretty fowls they looked when the time 
came to deliver the birds, and they had none ! We found in a 
small collection of Singhalese proverbs Hhe following tale, which 
reminds us of the mil^xoaid and her eggs : *^ A person who had a 
drum-stick tree in his garden, when he saw the firat blossoms on it, 
fell to thinking about the way the drum-sticks they would produce 
should be tied into bundles ; from that he passed on to a speculation 
about the profits that would accrue to him by selling them, and the 
trade he could carry on with this money, and t^e extensive trade 
which, in course of time, he would be able to carry on with foreign 
countries with ships of his own ; and the store-houses that should 
be buUt for foreign g^oods ; and as the drum-stick tree seemed to 
obstruct the way to the store-houses, he out it down." 
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Courage is the salt of character: put your fears in this 
brine. 

Courage needs eyes as well as arms. 

We must not blindly rash into danger. Fearleas need not be 
heedless. True courage is not consin to rashness. 

Courageous foe is more to be admired than cowardly 
friend. 

Courtesy costs little, but buys much. 

When old Zecharinh Fox, f he great merchant of liverpooly was 
asked by what means he contrived to realize so large a fortune as 
he possessed, his reply was, ** Friend, by one article akme. In which 
thoa msyeet deal too, if thou pleasest — dvility.** 

CoTetousness is the punishment of the rich. 

But the poor may suffer from it too. Coyetousness is the hunger 
which oomes from eating. 

Cowards dread a. pigmy's blows ; 
Heroes conquer giant foes. 

Cowards should stop in their castles. 

Then they can brag without testing their boasts. 

Cows forget that they were calves. 

Eldeily persons fail to remember that they were once young 
themselves, and so they do not make allowance for the juyeniles 
around them. 

Creaking waggons are long on the road. 

Hie proverb means the same as that which says, ** Creaking doors 
keep long upon ^eir hinges." Feeble lives are often long ones. 

Credit won by lying is quick in dying. 

For very soon the falsehood is found out. Truth is like a cuckoo, 
you cannot hedge it in, nor prevent its voice being hc:ird. 

Crest or no crest, do your best. 

He is noble who does nobly. Shirt sleeves, or arms without a 
coat, make a capital coat of arms. 
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Crooked Lane is a dirty road. 

Polioy, triokinefls, duplicity, these are all foul ways. 

Crooked questions ask for crooked answers. 
Crow and corn should not be in the same field. 

, We should endeavour to keep our holy work free from evil in- 
fluences. This is hard work, for crows fly over hedges ; yet we can 
keep the dappers going by entering our protest. 

Crow not; croak not. 

Be neither a boaster, nor a grumbler. 

Crows have no cause to blame rooks for being black. 

Yet black hates blacky and here's the tug of war. The poker rails 
at the tongs, and the frying-piEui calls the tea-kettle smutty. 

Crow-bars swallowed strengthen the back. 

Hard things, when patiently endured, tend to increase our mental 
and spiritual strength. An oIcL friend of mine told me in my y- aith 
that I should have to swallow many bush-fagots cross- wax s. I 
have done so, and have found the process of great service in 
clearing the throat. 

Cultivate your roses, but not on your noses. . 

Hoses on noses grow without watering, but readily oome from 
vinous and beery liquidation. A seedy-looking individual said to 
. one of his ciimpanions, '* I have just seen a picture, only a few 
inches square, for which the owner paid a great sum of money. I 
should be sorry to spend my money like that.** Some one who 
stood by, answered, **You have paid more for a smaller picture 
than that." " I have ? Where is.it ? " ♦* On the tip of your nose." 

Curiosity is ill-manners in another^s house. 

Nobody likes a guest to be prying and poking his nose into 
private affairs. 

Of Paul Pry we fight shy. 

Curses and chickens come home to roost. 
What a full hen-house some men will have ! 

Cursing men are cursed men. 

For curses are like processions, which go their round and come 
home again. 
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Curved is the line of beauty ; 
Strai^t is the line of duty. 
Walk in the last, and thou shalt see 
The former ever follow thee. 

Custom in sin kills conscience of sin. 

Wrong can be so often done that the doer thinks he is right'. 

Custom is the plague of wise men, the idol of fools. 
Cut no more than you can eat. 

Specially referring to your finger, or yonr hand. 

Cut the loaf fair if you eat it all. 

Housekeepers don't like to dee food carved unfi'i-ly : onlv selfish 
and rude persons would be guilty of such conduct. But fool^ and 
downs are not all gone to Qotham. 

Cut your coat according to your ploth. 

Longer or shorter according to the measure of the stuff. Out- 
goingfs must be regulated by incomings. 

Cut 3'our wisdom teeth as early as you can. 

Have as tittle as possible sown in the field of folly, for it is bad 
harvesting. He is wise truly who is wise early. 

Cutting off a mule's ear won't make him a horae.s 

Mere change of appeiEtrances is of little value. To take away 
some, one glaring folly will not change a man's nature. The 

Eroverb is Creole. The Italians say, ''Cut off the dog*s taO, and 
e remains a dog." 



Sauinss of a more Spiritual Sort. 



Can pride and grace 
Dwell in one place ? 

They squeeze in somehow, but they can never agree. 

Carnal joys breed sorrow, but spiritual sorrows breed joy. 

Earth's entertainments are like those of Jael : 
Her left hand brings me milk ; her iright a naiL 
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Oamal men love tlie God that they make, hut not the God 
that made them. 

Carnal minds may hear and wonder ; 
Gracious souls will hear and ponder. 

Carry an appetite to God's house, and you will be fed. 

A notable preacher s<dd: "The hearer sometimes complains, 
'There was no food for my soul,' when the truth is, there was no 
soul for the food." 

Change not thy faith with changing times. 

The go<4pel never alters ; alter not in thy belief of it. These are 
ill times. Not without cause does the Scotch believer cry r — 

'^ There*8 nae gospel noo, lassie, 
There's nae covenant blood : 
There's nae altar noo, lassie, 
There's nae Lamb o' Gk>d. 

" There's nae Chalmers noo, lassie. 
There's nae g^de M'Cheyne ; 
And the dear, dear cross they preached, laasiOy 
The dear, dear cross is gane. 

*' Folks dinna want the cross, lassie. 
They've cutten down the tree ; 
And naebody believes in it 
But fules like you and me.'* 

Christ and a crust is heaven below. 

Clirist became a man for you ; be a man for Christ. 

That was an instructive epitaph which was placed on the grave of 
a converted soldier : — 

" When I was young, in wars I shed my blood. 
Both for my king, and for my country's gfood ; 
In older years my care was chief to hi 
Soldier to him that shed his blood for me." 

Christ bore our curse, and we may well bear his cross. 
Christ chooses us that we may choose him. 
Christ died that sinners might live. 

** O boundless depth ! O love beyond degfree ! 
The offended dies to set the offender freia ! " 

Christ has come to us, that we might come to him. 
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Christ has cords of love ; bat he has also a rod of iron. 

Christ has many joint heirs, but no successors. 

Christ in the heart is better than corn in the barn. 

Christ in the heart is heaven on earth. 

Christ is a great Saviour for great sinners. 

Christ is a physician who asks no fees 

Christ is all in all to all his people. 

*' My Ohrittt, he \a the heaven of heaycns : 
My Christ what shall I call t 
lA.y ChrUt u» first, my Otihsi is hi -t, 
JAy Christ is ail in all'*— J/uwii. 

Christ is better with his cross than the world with its 
crown. 

Rutherford wrote : '* I know his sackcloth and allies are bettez 
than the fooFs laughter." 

Christ is gone from our eyes, but abides in our hearts. 
Christ is in ail believers, and all believers are in Christ. 
Christ is not loved at all if not loved above all. 
Christ is our adornment as well as our atonement. 
Christ is our hope of glory, and the glory of our hope. 
Christ is our mercy and our merit, our myrrh and our 

mirror. 
Christ is our patron and our pattern. 

He spent his life for us, and now he reproduoee his life in uft. 
Tvplady has the idea in his verse — 

** Lot thy Cross my will control ; 

Conform mo to my Guide ; 
In the Manger lay my soul, 
And Crucify my pride." 

Christ is preparing saints for heaven, and heaven for saints. 
Christ is the soul's sole solace. 

" I have heard the voice of Jesus, 
TeU me not of aught heside ; 
I have seen the face of Jesus, 
All my soul is satisfied." 
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Ghrist is now with us, but soon we shall be with Christ. 
Ohrist keeps no servants merely to wear a livery. 

They haye each an appointed service, and let them fulfil it. 

Ohrist lives /or believers and in believers. 

Ghrist may wait long, but he will not wait for ever. 

Ohrist not only gives life to repentance, but he gives 
repentance imto life. 

Christ pleads for us above ; let us plead for him below. 

Ohrist receives the Devil's castaways. 

In Mr. WHufiMt Hemoir a memorable instance is recorded of a 
'wretched woman who was led to hope in Ghrist Jesus by hearin^^ 
the preacher say that Ghrist was willing to receive even the devil*s 
castaways. How gloriously true is the expression ! 

Ohrist sends none away empty but those who are full of 
themselves. 

'< He hath filled the hungry with good things ; and the rich he 
hath sent empty away." — LiJeb i 53. 

Ohrist sweetens our comforts and sanctifies our crosses. 

Ohrist takes possession o/" us on earth, and /or us in heaven. 

Ohrist was bom /or us that he might be born in us. 
** If he had not lived for thee, 
Thou hadst died most wretchedly : 
And two deaths had been thy fee."— Herbert, 

Ghrist was bom a man that we might be bom again. 

Ohrist was delivered far our sins that we might be 
delivered ^ow our sins. 

<< If he had not died for thee, 
Thou hadst lived in misery. 
Two lives worse than ten deaths be."— -ffer6er<. 

Christian names are everywhere ; 
Christian men are very rare. 

Christians may sin most when least tempted, and sin least 
when most tempted. 

Christ's actions are our patterns. 
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Christ's crimsoa blood cleanses criiuson sin. 

Christ's cross is a happy burden. 

*' Christ's oross is the sweetest burden that ever I bore ; it is such 
a burden as wings are to a bird, or sails to a ship, to carry me 
forward to my harbour.'* — Rutherford, 

Christ's cross sweetens our crosses. 
Christ's merit covers our demerit. 

" Cover ** is the Old Testament word for expiation and propitia- 
tion, and we rejoice in it, notwithst^ding the opposiuon of 
" philosophy falsely so called.** Yet let no man wickedly fsay that 
« miputed righteousness is a dean glove which covers a foul hand" ' 
for whom the Lord Jesus covers he also cleanses. 

Christ's najne on your heart proves that your name is on 
Christ'^ heart 

"We love him, because he first loved us." Our love to him ib 
the sure token of his peculiar love to us. 

Christ's riches are prepared for the poor. 

Bead Psalm Ixviii. 10. " Thy cong^reg^tion hath dwelt therein : 
thOo, O Gk)d, hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor." 

Christ's school is a free school. 

The penniless scholar is &ee to all his teaching. It must be 
without price, for it is priceless. 

Christ'ls soldiers fight best on their knees. 

The praying legion is the thundering legion, and chases tho 
enemy before it. 

Clocks need weights, and men need troubles. 
Afflictions by Qod*s grace set our graces going. 

Cold prayers are called prayers, but are no prayers. 

They are prayers in name only. Their manner asks for a denial, 
and a denial will be given them. 

Cold preachers make bold sinners. 

Imagining that there is no truth in religion preached so f eebl7, 
the nngodly take liberty to sin. 

Come over to Him whom you cannot overcome. 
Even to the Lord, against whom resbtance is vain. 

8 
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Oomfcrt of the promises comes to those who make con- 
science of the precepts. 

The promises often lose their sweetness because we have bccii 
eating the grapes of Sodom. Obedient children receive the Mss. 

Confession must be salted with contrition. 

Otherwise it is a mere form, and may be eyen an aggrayation of 
the fault. 

Conformists to Christ are nonconformists to the world. 

*' Tliose who are bound for heaven most be willing to swim 
against the struam."— J/a^/Aeu; Henry. 

Conscience cannot speak peace till God speaks pardon. 

How con we bo at peace with ourselves till we have reason to 
believe that GUxl is at peace with us ? 

Consciences and souls were made 
To be the Lord's alone. 

It was a saying of NapoleoiCs^ ** My dominion ends where that of 

conscience begins," 

Conviction may be without conversion, but there is no 
conversion without conviction. 

Corn is cleansed with wind, and the soul with chastenings. 

The Lord uses trouble as a rieans, but he himself is the red 
purifier. ** I have chosen thee id the furnace of affliction." 

Count upon trials, or yon count amiss. 

" Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth." " Man is bom unto 
trouble, as the sparks fly upward." It is as Master Bunyan saith : 
" A CliriHtian man is never long at ease ; 
When one grief's gone, another doth him seize." 

Corruptions may slumber, but godliness must watch. 

So long as we live, the corruptions of the old nature will be ready 
to rise in rebellion, and they must be held down by divine grace 
worJung m us continual care. Quaint Benufge wisely says :— 
** And if the monsters round thy head 
Lay harmless down, like sheep, 
Yet never once surmise them dead. 
They have but dropped a^eep." 
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^ ABE to be true, nothing can need a lie, 

The fault that needs it most grows two thereby. 

Bacon has well said, ** A liar is a bravado towrrds 
Grod, and a coward towards man." To escape the cen- 
sure of his fellows he insults his God. To deny a fault 
is to double it, and even to increase it a hundred times. Yet so 
commonly do children fall into the evil, that one friend of ours, 
having the picture of a boy in his garden, said to a child, ** Come 
mth me, and I will show you a boy that never told a lie." To this 
the child answered, '* Then I am sure he is not alive." 

Daub yourself with honey, and you will never want flies. 

The name of being very kind and generous will gather around 
you a swarm of loafers, who will come for what they can get. In 
Italy we had only to give a beg'gar a copper, and we were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of mendicants whom nothing could kef^p oif . 

Day by day life glides away. 

Each day that's lived a mortal gains, 
Yet just so much the less remains ; 
Say, are we graining life each day P 
Or are we losing every way P 

Day of rest, of days the best. 

A poet calls the Sabbath, <^ Heaven once a week." 

Daylight will come, though the cock should not crow. 

Even if no one should proclaim it, God*s word will be fulfilled. 

Viewing the proverb from another point of view, it reminds us 
that conceited persons ore apt to think that the world depends upon 
thm; and it does so, just as much as the day depends on the cock. 
The earth will revolve upon its own axis even when we are dead, 
and society will go on much the same as it did when we miuglu«l 
in it. 



Daylight will peep through a very small hole. 

Secrets are made known by very simple drcumstan 
disseminated by the weakest means. 

Dead men shall live, and living men shall die. 
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Deaf people lose less than they think. 

Common talk ia seldom worthy of being heard. Oh for cotton in 
one's ears when certain clackers are near ! Yet in all soberness it is 
a serious trial to be deaf, and the thought of it brin^ to mmd tho 
epigram of our late friend, Sir John Burgoyne — 

*' You wish me a happy new year as a toasty 
And a kindly good act it appears ; 
• But when you perceive l*m as deaf as a post 

You should wish me two happy new e&rs." 

Deal tenderly with a fresh wound. 
A new sorrow calls for tender sympathy. 

Deal with the master rather than with the man. 

You may come to a more gainful conclusion, and you will know 
better wh^ you are. Gk> to Ood rather than to his ministers. 

Dear i& often cheap, and cheap is often dear. 

Indeed, it is generally so in these days. But the word " dear " 
is hardly correct, it should be '* high-priced." 

Death devours lambs as well as sheep. 

The young die as well as the old. Sir Hichard Baher says : — 

*' Think not thyself from death secure to rest 
For being young , death loves the greeu fruit best." 

Death ia a great leveller. 

" 'Earth to earth, and dust to dust l» 
Here the evil and the just. 
Here the youthful and the old. 
Here the fearful and the bold, 
Here the matron and the maid, 
In one silent bed ai*e laid ; 
HerQ.the vassal and tho king 
Side by side lie withering ; 
Here the sword and sceptre rust — 
* Earth to earth and dust to dust ! ' ^ 

Death is stiU in the pot. 

It was the big pot on the prophets' fire of which it was first said, 
"There is death in the pot*' ; but now it is the pewter pot which 
has become the chosen shrine of death. What else is in the pot thia 
deponent knoweth not ; but poverty, crime, and death certainly come . 
out of it. 
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Debt makes fret. 

That is to say, when a man is Yionest ; but many seem quite com- 
fortable under it. Alas, for their stupefied consciences ! '* Once 
upon a time," says Bacon, ** a merchant died that was very far in 
debt. His goods and household stuff were set forth to sale. A 
stranger would needs buy a piUow there, saying, 'This pillow, 
sure, IS good to sleep on, sinoe he could sleep on it that owed so 
many debts.' '* 

Debts and sins are more than we think them. 

They accumulate insensibly, and we are willing to forget them. 

Delay is dangerous ; promptness is prudent. 

Don't tdl me of to-morrow : 
Give me the man who'U say, 
When any goud deed's to be donOy 
"Let's do the thing to-day." 

Depart from them that depart frcnn God. 

He who is Gkxi's enemy should not be your friend. 

Desire for more property is the rich man's poverty. 

He that needs five thousand pounds to live 
Is full as poor as he that needs but five. 

Desire to shine out thyself, not to outshine others. 

It is written, " Let your light shine," but not, <<Let your light 
outshine." 

Despair of none 
While shines the sun. 

Saul became Paul ; and he is the pattern of Grod's work in grace. 

Despair will make a coward brave. 

He is like an animal at bay, which forgets its timidity, and fights 
to the death. 

Despise none : a tinker taught the world. 

O rare John Bunyan, thou didst tinker to purpose when thou 
didst compose the ** Pilgrim's Progress " ! We ought, henceforth, 
to count no man common or unclean. The Easterns say : — 
** A jewel is a jewel still, though lying in the dust ; 

And sand is only sand, though up to heaven by tempest thrust." 
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Despise jotir enemy, and you'll soon be beaten. 

This has been the reason for many a warrior's failure ; let ns not 
fall into it in leferenoe to our spiritual enemies. 

Diamond cut diamond. 

In unholy things rogues meet rogues. In holy things Scripture 
explains Soipture. 

Difficuliy is the spur ot diligence. 
Dig a well before you're thirsty. 

Froyide ifx wants before they fall upon you. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

For the most part the man who prospers is capable, industrious, 
and perseyering. It is not invariably so ; but iho exceptions are 
not ver/ many. On the other hand the absence of diligeuce is fatal 
What heart can think or tongue express 
The harm that comes of idleness? 

Dinner late is trial great. 

A writer very feelingly says :^ 

<< How sad it is to sit and pine 
The long half-hour before we dine I 
Upon our watches oft to look, 
Then wonder at the clock and cook ; 
And cast as long as we are able 
Desponding looks across the table." 
Surely no Christian hostess will put her guests to this gfreat strain 
upon their tempers. Which tries the temper most, for a man to 
come home and find no dinner ready, or for the wife to prepare the 
dinner and find that her husband does not come home? 

Dip the pen of the tongue in the ink of the heart. 
Dirt cheap is generally dear dirt. 

We pay less and get less. Modem cheap things are often mere 
rubHeui, < < made to sell," or stained wiih the blood of the poor worker. 

Dirtiness is next to wretchedness. 

To decent people it would be wretchedness itself. Others, who 
seem to like it, must be strangers to all idea of comfort. Yet they 
make excuses for filthy clothes on the score of economy, and there is 
oven a rusty old saw which grates as follows :— 
** Linen often to water 
Soon to tatter." 
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Diity linen should be washed at home. 

Family qnarreLB should not be made public. Almost any degreo 
of suffering is better than the public exposure of private wrongs and 
personal bickerings. 

Dirty paws and poor jewellery fit each other. 
Often a doven is also a lover of gaudy finery. 

Dirty water will not wash clean. 

Teaching which is not true will not overoome sin in the hearers. 

Dirty wives make drunken husbands. 

Doubtless if the house or the room were kept more clean and 
comfortable, the man would have less temptation to spend his 
evenings in drinking company. 

Disease known is half cured* 

It is certainly so in the case of the disease of sin : when free graoe 
reveals the ruin, we soon find the remedy. 

Do a fair day's work for a fair day's wage. 

Some will work by the piece, but they play when it is by the day. 
Yet it is wise not to make remarks on a man's work when it is not 
your business. A pOTSon, noticing a man moving slowly, observed 
to him, << I should think you work bv the day ! " '^ Well," said 
the other, ' < would you have me work by the night P '' (Collapse of 
intrusive individual) 

Do a thing at once, and you won't forget it. 

Very sage counsel. Some of us have very poor memories ; let us 
not trost to them, but get things off our mind by getting th«m done. 

Do a thing well, or let it alone. • 

It is the thorough dmng of everrtfaing which wins commenda- 
tion. Not the slurring of great thmgs, but the perfection (rf little 
things, makes up excdlence. 

Circles are praised, not that abound 
In largeness, but th' exactly round ; 
80 life we praise that does excel 
Kot in much time, but acting weO. 

Dt> a thing yourself, and then you know it is done. 
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Do all you can ; Samson could do no more. 

**Do! Do!" says the wood-pigeon, but it builds a very 
poor nest. 

This has often been repeated from the pulpit in sermons which 
are aimed against Popish notions of salvation by works. 

Do good to them that do ill to you. 

Do good with your money, or it will do you no good. 

There is no power in it of itself to do real good to yon. It may 
even do yon evil ; but, if used for God and his cause, and the poor, 
it will bless yourself. 

Bo is well, but overdo is ill. 

Do just as you please, if you please to be just. 

Do more good, and talk less of it. 

Do not always shake the same apple-tree. ; 

Run not perpetually to the same friend iox help. Do not talk 
always on the same subject. 

Do not brag with the Pharisee, but beg with the Publicaii. 
Do not call a fly an elephant. 

Avoid exaggeration, that you may keep clear of lying. 

Do not carty the dust of this year into the next. 

If sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, much more ihust 
be so vnth the year. 

Do not growl, lest you be taken for a dog. 

Oertaih persons can never be pleased. They are cynics, auw 
prove their right to the name by their dogged complaints. 

. Do not hurry, do not flurry ! 
Nothing good is got by worry. 

Do not in the darkest night. 
What you'd shun in broad daylight. 

Do not look great things, but live them. 
Do not make a butt of another. 

Howwofnld you Hke t6 be jested at youtfeH P 
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Do not play when thou shouldst pray. 
Do not ride a free horse to death. 

A willing' man is called for here, there, and eyerywhore ; eyery 
one does his hest to wear him out, and yet each one says, ** He is 
doing too much, and will kill himself." 

Do not show all yon know 
At the yery first go. 

For then you will haye no resenre force, and will not fulfil 
expectations which you haye raised. Saye your master-stroke till 
it will hest serye you. 

Do not thon forget 
That a promise is a debt. 

Do not thou thy manhood drown, 

By drinking at the " Eose and Crown." 

A tayem is said to he '' a place where madness is sold by the 
hottle.'* Let it haye no patronage from you, for that article. 

Do not to-day what will grieve thee to-morrow. 
It is a pity to spend your strength in earning regret. 

Do not trouble, do not trouble ! 
Heavy hearts make toiling double. 

Do not turn friends into enemies, but turn enemies into 

friends. 
Do nothing rashly. 

Bev^are of desperate sfaeps. The darkest day, 
Liye till to-morrow, wiU haye passed away. 

Do on the hill as you'd do in the halL 

When you are away from eye-witnesses do not take liberty to 
do eyil, for €k)d is there if no one else. 

Do the best ; hope the best ; and have the best. 
Do the duty that lies nearest thee. 

" Whatsoeyer thy hand findeth," said Solomon, " do it with thy 
might." CarJyle sayB : <* Our grand business is not io see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to <£ what lies clearly at hand.** Do 
the next thing. 
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Do to ofiiers as you would that they should do to you. 

The ffolden rale ; bnt not the role bj which to get gold. It id 
mnch admired in church ; bnt if it were to wander into the Ex- 
change, or the market, it wonld be locked np by the beadle. The 
world's golden role is, <* Do others, or others wiQ do you.'* 

Do what you do. 

Agt quod agis, says the Latin. Be in earnest, and do not trifle. 

Do you ride slowly ? Then start early. 

He who is by natnre somewhat slow in his work should be the 
more prompt at beg^inning. 

Do you think yourself wise ? Then there's a donkey inside 
your waistcoat. 
A polite way of saying that you are not wise, but otherwise. 

Do you want to be cheated ? Then buy a horse. 

Generally a man either is cheated in horse-dealing, or thinks him- 
self so. We incline to a very lenient view of the matter, for an 
honest man may sell a very bad naar, and think it all ri«;ht. Who 
is to know all the faults or infirmities of either horse or man ? 

Dog with bone pray let alone. 

He knows no friend at that time. In this he is like a man 
possessed with one notion, who cannot bear contradiction. 

With a man of one idea 
Never dare to interfere. 

Dogs bark as they are bred. 

Men act according to their birth and education. 

Dogs have nothing to do, and no time of rest. 

So says the Tamil. Many men are in like condition, no buidncES, 
and yet busybodies. 

Dogs that put up many hares will catch none. 

Individuals who can do a little of everything, can usually do 
nothing well. Scheming this and scheming that, they accomplish 
nothing. Full often clever inventors find others running away with 
the practical results of their brain-work. Rich manufaotoren 
thus catch the hares which poor inventors start. 
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Doing nothing is doing evil. 

Omissioii of duly is oommiflsion of sin. . 

Don't accnse the times to excuse yourself. 

^ The times are good enough for men who axe good enough. If 
times are hard, we must work harder. 

Don't advertise it : tell it to a gossip. 

She will make it known where no advertisement would have 
earned the news. " The Tatler " has a wide circulation. 

Don't always harp on one string. 

No mortal can bear incessant repetition : have a little variety ; 
and if you cannot change the subject allow an interval of silence. 

Don't bale a boat that does not leak. 

That is to say, among other thing<«, — do not try to prove a doc- 
trine which nobody doubts, or defend that which is quite beyond 
attack, or vindicate a man for doing what is clearly right. 

Don't be above your business, nor below it. 

To be too proud to attend to your work, or too uneducated to do 
it thoroughly, will be equally injurious. There is an honour in 
hard work. The French rule is ** Respect the burden " , and every 
burden of labour is respectable. 

Don't be drinking at the " Harrow " when you should bo 
driving the plough. 

One of the evik of the beerhouse is the shocking waste of time by 
labourers and tradesmen who sit and booze there. They say that 
" time was made for slaves," surely a good deal of it falls to the 
lot of these slaves of Bacchus. 

Don't be first in a quarrel, nor second. 

Don't be fooled by pretty face ; 
Look for character and grace. 

Mere bodily beauty is like an almanack : if it last a year it is 
well. This is too fleeting a reason for marriage. 

Don't be like a bell which answers every pull. 
Have a mind of your own, and mind that you use it. 
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Don't be in a hurry to tie what you cannot untie. 
Marriage is one of these things. Be careful ! 

In choice of a friend 

One may often araend 
When he finds his affection misspent ; 

But in choosing a wife 

A close partner for life, 
There is left us no room to repeuL 

Don't be loud as a bull's roar, and weak as a bulrush. 
Don't be the family magpie. 

We know some who are this, and terribly noisy and misdhieyous 
birds they are. The worst pie at table is magpid. 

Don't be the first on the ice, nor the last off. 

To be taken literally. Very safe rule to follow. It will also 
apply to speculations, both monetary and mental. 

Don't be weak of brain, and strong of lung. 

Strength of lung is a talent, but without knowle^e and discretion 
to use it aright, it may make a man a nuisance. When Stentor is a 
Mentor it is wdL When a man has nothing to say, the more he 
bawls, and the sooner people are weary of him. 



Don't be yoked to one who refuses the yoke of Christ. 

Paul saith, "B 
believers."— 2 Oor. 



Paul saith, <<Be ye not unequally yoked together wiUi un« 
^ t£ 14. 



Don't bet even a farthing cake. 

This was the very largest wager of an old friend of ours, and 
then he always stipulated that he should himself have the first bito, 
whether he won or not. We don't reconmiend even this. 

Don't be like a bunch of nettles, 
Nor all hot, like boiling kettles. 

Don't blame it, but better it. 

And if yon cannot better it, shame it by your own example. 

Don't blow the broth which does not bum you. 

If there*fl no real fault, don't blame a man. Never g^rumbla 
without cause. If it's no concern of yours, let it alooe. 
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Don't bray ; eat your hay. 

Hold your tongue, feed your mind, fill your pocket. 

Don't break your head for the sake of trying a plaster. 

To sin because there is forgiveness is wickedness. To indulge ct 
table beoanse there is medicine is folly. 

Don't bring a hornet's nest about your own ears. 

Sometimes yon will have to do it for righteonsness* sake, but 
never do it wantonly. When hornets are qniet don't arouse them, 
for you can't send tiiem to sleep again. Never wake sleeping wasps. 

Don't bum out a candle in search of a pin. 

Pins would be dearly bought if they cost a candle each* 

Don't bum your oandle at both ends. 

It will go fast enough at one. Don't lose your wages in holidaygy 
and at the same time spend your money in your froUcs. 

Don't bum your finger at the grate, 
And then cry out "It was my fate." 

Persons bring sorrow upon themselves by their folly, and then 
lay the evil at the door of Providence* This is both f ooli£^ and 
wicked : indeed, it is a sort of practical blasphemy. 

Don't bum your house to kill a mouse. 
Don't burn your lips with other men's broth. 

If you get sipping a httle with them, and mixing up with their 
affaira, you will come in for a share of their trouble when it is 
served out hot to them. 

Don't buy a whale till you've paid for your sprats. 
Don't carry fir trees to Norway, 

Nor water to the sea, nor coals to Newcastle, nor noise to the 
Salvation Army, nor your own merits to Christ 

Don't carve another man's leg of mutton. 

Some are very pleased when they are eating and drinking at other 
people's expense; but it never pays with men of honour, for they 
feel bound to make a return, and they will be called on to do it. 
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Don't diange a one-eyed horse for a blind one. 

It will be improYing the 'wrong way. Never go from bad to 
worse, but mend a little. 

Don't colour your nose with publican's paint. 

Don't come a day after the fair, like Tom Long the carrier. 

We don't know who Tom Long may have been, but he was 
evidraitlY long on the road, and pcriiaps he watered his horse, and 
portered himself so often that he did not arrive in time. Mauy 
persons are always a little too late with their projects. They arrive 
just as the fair is over. 

Don't crawl all day over one cabbage leaf. 

^e movements of some parties are so slow that this admoni- 
tion might be fairly addressed to them. A master once asked liis 
gardener, *' John, did you ever see a snail? " " Yes, sir." "Then," 
said the master, <* I am sore you met it ; for you would never have 
overtaken it" 

Don't cross the bridge till you come to it, 
Proverb old and of excellent wit. 

Don't cry before you are hurt. 

And when yoa are hurt, crying heals no bruises. 

Don't cry herrings till they are in the not. 

Don't cry over spilt milk. 

What's the use ? you can't gather it up. When the thing's d* ne, 
why sit down and cry ? Cry before your milk is spilt, if crying will 
do any good. But why cry even then if yuu have nothing to sell ? 

Don't cut down an oak to plant a thistle. 

To destroy an old institution for some new nonsense is not wise. 

Don't out off your nose to spite your f axje. 

Proverbs of a like kind are, *' Don't cut off your head because it 
aohes." '*Set not your house on fire to spite the moon." To 
injure yourself because you are out of temper is a freak of mad- 
ness. Diok vexed his master, and because he was spoken to, he 
threw himself out of his work, and left his wife and family to starve 
all through the winter. 

Don't dance to every man's whistle. 
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Don't dig your grave with your knife and fork. 
Don't driye a second nail till you've clenched the fiist. 

One thing at a time, and that done well, 
Is a yezy good role, as many can tell. 

Don't drop into the water to grasp the foam. 

Don't drop the meat to catch the shadow. 

.^iSop's fable of the dog and the meat is the best explanation. 
Greed risks what it has to got more, and usually misses its aim. 
Many in these days give up tlie substance of tine Gospel for the 
shadow of *< Modern Hiougnt.*' May they learn better Teiy soon ! 

Don't drown the man who taught you to swim. 

If you learned your trade or profession of the man, do not set up 
in opposition to him. Do not kit-k down the luddor by which you 
dimt^d. Yet this unnatural course of action seums natural to some, 
€U we know right well. 

Don't expect sense from a man in love. 

Heistooexcited: his heart has mastered his head. They say 
that loTe gives wit to fools, but it often takes wit away from Wjs>e 
men. Love is blind, and it blinds lovers in many ways. 

Don't expect to be rich 

As easy as you jump a ditch. 

Don't expect to find ostrich feathers on a gander. 

Nor look for wisdom from one who has neither sense nor 
education. 

Don't expect to find otto of roses in a dog-kennel. 
Nor moral sense in dubs of godless men. 

Don't fight for the shell, and lose the kernel. 

This is done when mere words are the ground of contention, and 
the essential doctrine is overlooked. 

Don't fight over a cheese-mite. . 

It is a pity to contend over a great matter, but to quarrel for a 
mere trifle is never justifiable. 

Don't find fault with what you don't understand. 
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Don't find fault with my shoes unless you'll pay my cobblei 
to mend them. 

Don't fire a gun at a blue-bottle. 

Nor a cannon at a oock-sparrow, nor a forions speech at a poor 
child, nor a big book at a ally opinion. 

Don't fish for sprats with golden hooks. 

The hook would be worth more than you could catch with it. 
How often are abilities and energies laid out upon objects which 
are qiiite unworthy ol them ! 

Don't fly higher than you can roost. 

It is imwise to begin a style of liying which you cannot keep up. 
It is imwise to display a high degree of ability at firut, and then 
dechne because you cannot do so well as a general rule. 

Don't fly if you have no wings, 

Or till ^our wings are feathered. If you are not wealthy, don't 
spend as if you had ample means. 

Don't fret yourself lean because another man is fat. 

En^y is apt to do this, and there is plenty of it abroad. Should 
we not aU rejoice if others are more happy than ourselves ? Pity 
in most cases would be more fitting than envy. 
" If every man's internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How man;^ would our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now ! " 

Don't gaze at the stars, and fall into the ditch. 

Diogenes LaertiuF writes that Thales the Milesian on one occasion 
went out of his house to behold the stars, and he walked so far 
backward that he fell plump into a ditch. Whereupon, an old 
woman, who kept his house, laughed at him, and said to him in 
derision: — **0 Thales, how shouldest thou have knowledge in 
hdivenly things above, and knowest not what is here below under 
thy feet?" 

Don't give a good pail of milk, and then put your foot in it. 

Cows sometimes do this ; but it is by no means a pleasure to thi^ 
farmer. Don't do a good action, and ^il it by your after-conduct ; 
nor preach a good sermon and contradict it. As a rule, do not *^ put 
your foot in it " in any sense. An Irishman observed that when- 
ever he opened his mouth he put his foot in it. Don*t imitate him. 
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Don't go out woolly, and come home shorn. 

Plenty do this who would have been more sensible had they stayed 
at home: they leave the old faith for something more attractive, 
and lose their comfort, if not their character. 

Don't go to church to see the fashions. 

** Was Mrs. Green at church this morning with her new bonnet ? " 
was the question put to a plain Christian woman. Her answer was, 
<* I didn't go to church to see who was there, or what clothes they 
had on." 

Don't go to law for the wagging of a straw. 

But keep out of it even at a loss. The law has improved of late, 
but when this proverb was written, "a certain learned Judge, 
being asked what he would do if a man owed him £10, and refuBed 
to pay him," replied, ** Rather than bring an action, with its costs 
and uncertainty, I ^%'ould send him a receipt in f uU of all demands. 
Ay,'* said he, recolle«;tin>r himself, '^aud I would, moreover, send 
hliu £5 to cover all possible costs.*' 

Don't go to sea in an egg-chest. 

Trust only in that which is worthy of trust : do not risk your 
money on a bubble scheme, nor your soul on a novel doctrine. 

Don't go under the spout to get out of the rain. 

Be not so foolish as to go to the worse to escape £rom that which 
is bad. To do wrong to escape trouble is just this. To enguge in 
speculation to retrieve a loss is another case in point. 

Don't grab at every red-hot poker you see. 

Do not rush into controversy, nor take up quarrels needlessly. 
You have something better to do than to burn your fingers with 
that which does not concern you. 

Don't hang a dead dog. 

When a fellow has been punished and his fault is forgotten, why 
raise the case again P 

Don't hang a man first, and try him afterwards. 

Qasty judgments act in this fashion : — 

" First hang and draw, 
Then hear the cause by Lydford law." 
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Don't hang your hat on two pegs at once. 

Mr. Elirt does this, and he will get into trouble before long. 

Don't hold with the hare and run with the hounds. 

Jack-o'-both-sides generally catches it from both parties before 
long. Don't play the game of Bouble-shnffle. 

Don't howl before you are hit. 

In the Telngu, a proverb represents a boy as crying, and a friend 
asks, "Why do you cry, my boy?" He replies, "Because my 
father is going to beat me the day after to-morrow." It will be 
wise to let to-morrow take care of ue things of itself. 

Don't hunt a dead rat. 

When it was aUve it was worthless, and now it is dead it is not 
worth a thought. So certain silly doctrines which were long ajo 
quite disproved need not be further discussed. 

Don't jump into the river to get out of the rain. 

Unwise persons rush from bad to worse : from small wages to 
none at aU, from trifling inconveniences into real hardships. 

Don't kick the bucket out of which you drank. 
The veiy appearance of ingratitude is hateful. 

Don't kill a pig to save a chicken. 

Don't kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

Be carefol not to injure the business which brings you youx 
income, nor to anger the man on whom you depend. 

Don't knock a man down and kick him for falling. 

Don't let the public-house live on your private house. 

Don't let the rain damp your devotion. 

Weather which does not keep men from market will often 
prevent their going to the public worship of Giod. In this case it is 
a g^reat damper upon devotion. 

Don't let your feet run faster than your shoes. 

It is unwise to go faster than you can do with safety and comfort. 
Many have brought their bare feet to the ground by spending moro 
than their income could provide. 
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Don't lot your heart sink into your hose. 

Fear makes the heart ^ down into the stockingfg. Bnt heart 
in hose is out of place. Why fear if you are right ? 

Don't lie in bed and addle your head. 

No doubt sluggards grow dull and stupid. Too much sleep is 
injurious. A fcUow who comes down late, and then loafs about the 
room, might almost as well have kept his head in his feather-bed. 

Don't light a fire which you cannot put out. 

You can start a story which you cannot recall, or commence a 
quarrel which you cannot end ; but how can you tell the resull? 

Don't live in Idleburgh. 

In other words, let no one number you with the slothful. 

Oh, now, while healUi and yigour still remain. 
Toil, toil, my lads, to ])urchahe honest jraiu ! 
Shun idleness ! shun pleasure's tempting snare ! 
A youth of revels breeds an age of care. 

Don't look as dark as thunder. 
Don't lose half your cheese in parings. 
Waste is a worse tax than the income tax. 

Don't make a long harvest of little com. 

Get through with it, and have done. Don't talk long when yon 
have little to say. Don't weary us with waiting for nothing. 

Don't make a rod for your own back. 
Don't make fish of one and fiesh of the other. 
Treat people alike, so far as justice demands. 

Don't make mountains of molehills. 
Don't make one hole to stop another. 

It is small gain to make a new enemy to conquer an old one. ^ So 
also to get a new loan to pay an old debt is a sorry course of action. 

Don't make three rents while you mend one. 

A foolish attempt to patch up a private feud ended In 9, public 
urangle, and illustrated this 8»ge sentence. 
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Don't make throe voyages for one biscuit. 
**Much ado about nothing" is unwise. 

Don't make two bites of a cherry. 

In the Sanscrit it runs, '* Don't make ninefccen bites of a 
bilbeny." Do not waste tune and effort over a trifliug affair. 

Don't make your face as long as a fiddle. 

After all, life is not a funeral. There is a medical power about 
mirth, and it is by no means to be abjured so long as it is timely, 
dean, and moderate. 

** A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men." 

Don't make your nose blush for the sins of your mouth. 

Which it does when it becomes red through drink. Of old, the 
topers tried to hiy the roses of their noses at the door of the spices in 
their drink ; so we read — 

Nose, nose, nose, nose, 
** And who gave thee that jolly red nose ? " 
Cinnamon, gfinger, nutmegs, and cloves, 
And that gave me my jolly red nose. 

Don't make your promises like pie crust, which goes to be 
broken. 

Yet some pervert this proverb, and speak as if promises might as 
readily be broken as the crust of a penny pie. We heard it said of 
one, "He is a promising young man." "Yes," said another, 
" but he is a poor performer." 

Don't make your wheat so long in the straw. 
Have not so much talk about what you are doing. 

Don't meddle, or you'll muddle. 

Is it not generally the case, that those who interfere do more hanu 
than good ? These amateur cooks spoil the broths. 

Don't meddle with to-morrow's trouble. 

** Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof,"— Matt, vi, 34, 
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Don't mutter at cold mutton. 

Gold mutton is thought to be rather tasteless; and when it 
appears again and again husbands are not in ecstasies. But in 
truth, there is nothing to murmur at so long as hunger is supplied. 
'* This meat is hard," cried one ; but his companion Dvisely answreied, 
<' It is harder where there's none." 

Don't open the door when the devil looks in at the window. 
Far better to fasten the bolts, turn the key, and put the chain up. 

Don't pick a man up before he is down. 

Don't oorrect him before he has made a mistake. 

Don't pitch too high, or you won't get through the tune. 

Expenditore which begfins at a great rate often oomes to a sudden 
end by bankruptojr. Begin so that you can keep on, and even rise 
higher. Orators should beware of n>lendid openings, for it will never 
do to drop ; and it will be hard to keep up the big style to the cn<1. 

Don't pity me, but help me. 

Yet you may ply me if you will therefore help me, but not else. 

Don't play with bears if you're afraid of being bitten. 
Don't please your eye, and plague your heart. 

Lightly haye many done this by a marriage made only for beauty. 

Don't pour water on a drowned mouse. 

When a man is going down, don't increase his troubles ; when 
eyarybody is blaming him, do not swell the chorus of oensore. 

Don't promise pounds and pay pence. 

Don't pull down your house to build a pig-sty with the 
materials. 

We have seen people destroy a grand work for the sake of a paltry 
object. 

Don't pull so hard as to break the rope. 

Don't worry a person tUl he will bear it no longer, nor use a 
friend till he feels that you impose upon him, nor work your own 
brain till it gives way. 

FuU somewhat less than rope will bear, 

And when it straineth quicudy spare. 
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Don't put all jour eggs into one basket. 

It is nnwise to risk all tliat you haye in any one oonoem. If 
you have any sayings, put them in several plaoes. The marine form 
of this saying is : ** Do not ship all your goods in one vessel." 

Don't put all jour plums into one pudding. 

He who savs aU he can say in one speech has acted veiy unwisely. 
The proverb nas many other applications. 

Don't put on a drj shirt till jou're out of the water. 

Don't congratulate yourself upon ^ur deliverance, and begin to 
make yourself too secure hef ore the tnal is quite over. 

Don't put on so much coal as to put out the fire. 

You can lay so many books on the brain as to bury it, and teach 
children so much that they learn nothing, and preacui so long that 
the people forget all that is said. 

Don't put out the candle because of its snuff. 

A good work is not to be stopped because of some fault in the way 
of carrying it on. 

Don't put more corn in the mill than jou can grind. 
Undertaking more than we can carry through is very unwise. 

Don't put yourself out, but put the devil out. 
Be not angry, but conquer passion. 

Don't rely too much on labels, 
For too often thej are fables. 

Do not take a label to be true either as to the quality or the 
quantity of the article. One would Hiink this saying had been 
newly invented, but the first line is an old proverb. He who buys 
the sack which is labelled ^^•pig^'* may find nothing but a rat in it 
when he gets home. 



Don't rip open old sores. 

Forget past injuries and 
pain, and prove mischievou 

Don't roast the duck tiU jou've got it. 



Forget past injuries and disputes; to mention them will cause 
pain, and prove mischievous. Let bygones be bygones. 
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Don't rob Mary to pay Maggie. 

Favouritism, and the injustice which comes of it, shoult' 
carefully avoided. 

Don't roll in tne mire to please tHe pigs. 

Do nothing wrong to please those who take delight in evil. 

Don't saw ofp the branch you're sitting on. 

It wonld be foolish to destroy the busincsB by which you get a 
living, or to injure the person upon whom you depend, or to cast 
doubt upon the truth on which your salvation rests. 

Don't say you found what was never lost. 

Some people are rather too apt to think findings are keepings, and 
to call it finding when it is very like stealing. A person who found 
a gold watch on the mantel-shelf of a house at which he called, was 
xdtimately found guilty of theft. 

Don't say too much lest you say too little. 

Like the Irish patriot who says, *• The cup of Ireland's miseries 
has long been overflowing, and even yet it is not filled.'* 

Don't seek profit £rom the misfortunes of others. 

The Turk said : ** If my beard were burning, others would try to 
light their pipes at it.'' So they would in England ; ay, and set 
hu beard on fire on purpose to get a light for their cigarettes. 

Don't send a cat to fetch milk. 

The employment of dishonest persons in money matters is very 
dangerous. 

Don't share the spoil before you gain the victory. 
Don't shiver with last winter's cold. 

Let not past sorrows be renewed. If the memory of them 
awakens g^ratitude — well and good ; but if they renew your pain, it 
is foolish to raise them £rom the grave of the past. 

Don't shout tiU you're out of the wood. 

Don't sit up by moonlight, and lie in bed in the sun. 

Kight-work is undesirable. ** Man goeth forth unto his work and 
to his labour until the evening." — ^Ps. civ. 23. 
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Don't snap ; you're not a trap. 

Snappishness is a sad disease, and frightens people £roin 7011. 
Nobody wants to have his head bitten off. 

Don't sniff at a bottle which had gin in it a year ago. 

That is to say, if you would avoid the temptation to drink, keep 
dear of it most carefully. 

Don't sow your wild oats ; they*re bad reaping. 

Many talk as if young people ought to be vicious for a time, 
or as if it was a very excusable thing for a young man to be impure 
in his behaviour. This opinion is very pernicious. Alas ! through- 
out life men have had to feel in their bones the sins of their youth. 

Don't spend a penny till you have twopence. 
Don't spend money till you've got it. 
Not even if tempted by '* the Hire System." 

Don't spend other people's money. 

This is toQ often done. Expenditure upon credit, tampering with 
trusts, and many other matters come under the lash of tlus sentenoe. 

Don't spend sixpance if you only have fourpence. 

Don't spend ten precious pounds in court 
To get by law a paltry groat. 

Don't spread a grain of butter over fifty yards of bread. 

By attempting to cover a great surface of work when you have 
little ability and less grace, you will only court a wider failure. 
*' Vauxhall Slices" became the common jest of Londoners beciuse 
the ham of the sandwiches sold at Vauxhall was so marvellously 
thin. We have known persons who have attempted so much that 
their work grew thinner and thinner, and nobody was the better 
for it. 

Don't stand like a cat on a cross-wall. 

The other form of it is, " Don't keep sitting on the fence." 
Certain fellows do not know which side to take, and so they hesitate. 
When they see which way the cat jumps, they will follow suit. 

Don't steal sheep and give away the trotters in charity. 

Instances of this kind turn up : the trotters are meant to gfet the 
wretch good enough repute to let him steal the sheep without being 
suspected. 
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Don't stop sowing because of tlie birda 

If evil persons injure your good work, or Satan himself hinders 
it, do not therefore slacken your diligence. 

Don't stop the plough, to kill a mouse. 

Do not hinder important business for the discussion of a trifle. 

Don't strain at a fly and swallow a spider. 
Don't strike against your bread and butter. 

Very seldom does a strike reaUy benefit the workman. The 
money lost while doing nothing is hardly ever made up, even if the 
wages are advanced. 

Don't strut like a crow in a gutter. 

Those who have observed a crow in that position will see HbQ 
peculiar fitness of the figure. 

Don't take a helpmeet till you've meat to help. 

Don't take off your clothes before you go to bed. 

Do not hand over your property to your children while you are 
ret alive, and need it yourself. Kemember how ^)0S8ible it is for 
ingratitude to show itself when you become a burden, because no 
more is to be got out of you. 

Don't talk all the talk, nor eat all the meat. 

It would be exceedingly bad manners to invite friends to dinner, 
and then eat all yourself ; but it is equally bad to talk without 
ceasing, and give no one a chance of being heard. Sydney Smith 
said, "Never talk more than half a minute without pausing and 
giving others an opportunity to strike in." 

Don't talk of my debts unless you mean to pay them. 

Don't teach your grandfather to cough. 

Don't teach your grandmother to suck eggs. 

Don't threaten war and then tremble at your own words. 

Threatening should be. very rarely resorted to, and it must never 
be mere pretence : the Chinese call a blusterer " a paper tiger." 

Don't toast your cheese till there is a fire. 

Hurry to act upon mere hopes is extremely fooliah, for the hopes 
may never be fulfilled. 
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Don't throw away dirty water till you have dean. 

Do not leave a poor situation till yon have found a better. Another 
form of the saying is, ** Don't throw away your old shoes tiU you 
have got new ones." 

Don't throw good money after bad. 

It is nseless to spend your money in ^oing to law with a person 
who will not or cannot pay. If yon Rue a begi^ar you know what 
you will goty and that fact should make you forbear. 

Don't touoh a man on his sore heel. 

It is cruel to play ux>on a man's weakness. If anything annoys 
a neighbour don't touch upon it. 

Don't tread on a worm wantonly. 
Cowper wrote : — 
** I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine senses 
Yet wantmg sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm." 

Don't tread on other men's corns, nor on their wheats either. 
Do no injuzy to any man through want of thought. 

Don't trust a rickety chair or a tricky man, 

For if you do, you may get an ugly fall, or find yourself deceived. 
It is risky^ to ride broken-kneed horses, or to trust men who have 
already failed, and fellows who have once deceived you. 

Don't try to do that which is worth no man's doing. 

Foolhardy feats should not be attempted. When a man had gono 
to the top A a steeple, and had there stood on his head, he sought a 
reward of King James. The King gave him no money, but offered 
him a patent by which he was to have the sole monopoly of the 
right to make a fool of himself in that risky way. A fit reward for 
such folly. 

Don't try to walk on both sides of the hedge. 
Decide lor the right side, and keep to it bravely. 

Don't turn recreation into degradation. 

Those do this who make their play the occasion of sin, and act 
as if their outings were meant to be innings for the devil. 
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Don't wade where you cannot see the bottom. 

If you like, you may risk money which you can afford to lose, but 
speculate no further. ' Many try to do too much, and do it. I knew 
a builder who would never tender for work under water, because he 
could not sec what ho might have to da He was a sensible man, 
and avoided many a loss. 

Don't wait for windfalls ; gather ycur own apples. 

Whether the legacy comes or not, the way of self-help is always 
to be followed. Windfalls are seldom fit for keeping. 

Don't wait for something to turn up, but turn it up your- 
selves. 

Inactive wishes nre but waste of time, 

And, without effort, prayers themselves a crime : 

Vain aro their hopes who miracles expect, 

And ask from heaven what they themselves negleoi. 

Don't walk in in state 
If you go to church late. 

Why, they stalk up the churoh as if they were the Lord of the 
Isles ! Hear how llieir boots squeak ! They ought to hold their 
heads down with shame for disturbing the devotions of so many. 
Let it be part of your religion not to disturb the religion of others. 

Dr. Diet and Dr. Quiet are fine physicians. 
Draw not your bow till your aim is fixed. 

Know what you are going to do before you begin work. 

Drawn wells have the sweetest waters. 

Those who give enjoy their money. Those who preach most of 
Jesus preach best about him. Those who are at work are happy. 

Dread a blow from a frying-pan, for, if it does not hurt, it 
smuts. 

Dread an action at law as you would a lion's paw. 

Dress your soul as well as your body. 

Only take much more pains with the soul than with the outward 
appearance. As you do not go abroad without your garments, so 
do not live without the robe of righteousness and the garments of 
salvation. Carefully see yourself arrayed in the beauty of holiness. 
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Drluk first dims, tlien darkens, then deadens, then damns* 

Drink ! Drink ! this terrible drink ! 
Causing more sorrow than any can think ! 

Drink injures a man externally, internally and eternally. 

I think I have read of a temperance lecture by Bamum, after 
which he was asked, ''Does drink injure a man externally or 
internally ? ' ' His prompt answer was, * ' Eternally and inf emaJly . ' ' 

Drink like a fish — ^water only. 

Drinking water neither makes a man sick, nor in debt, nor his 
wife a widow. But some men are like the drunken Parisian, whi 
declared that in his childhood he had been bitten by a mad dog, and 
oonsequently had a horror of water. 

Drink no wine, and you'll not drink too much. 
Drink won't hurt you if you don't drink it. 

It's not the liquor, but the liquorish man which is to be blamed. 
Keep the cork in the bottle, and no evil spirits will cany you off 
your legs. ''Whiskey," said the Highlander, **is a bad thing. 
Espeoia&y bad whiskey." €K)od or bad, it will do no harm if it 
never comes into the house, much less into the mouth. 

Drinking and stuffing makes a man a ragamuffin. 

Yet drink they will if their backs go bare. The old saw says : — 

" Money we want and cannot borrow. 
But drink we must to drown our sorrow." 

Drive gently over the stones. 

When anything occurs about which yoa aze likely to disagree, 
keep your temper and be very calm. 

Drive one plough at a time. 

Turn all your strength in one direction. Divided energiei 
threaten failure. ** One thing I do " is a good motto. 

Drive the nail that wiU go. 

Work most at that part of your trade which most prospers. 

Drive thy work lest it drive thee. 
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Drop bj drop the tub is filled. 

Things to their best perfection come, 
N'ot Sil at onoe, bat some and some. 

Drought never bred dearth in England. 

Our forefathers preferred a dry season to a wet one. It is thought 
to be best for com, though it U by no means so good for roots and 
grass. All di^tricts are not in the samo condition, and varying 
8ea<4ons tend to make a more equal distribution of the precious fruits 
of the earth. On the whole, England likes dry weather. 

Drunkards drown themselves on dry land. 

Dry bread at home is bettor than roast meat abroad. 

That is to say, a^ a general rule. One does not turn up his nose 
at roast or boiled when one is at a friend's house, or sojourning by 
the sea, or wandering among the Alps. Still there's no table, no 
bed, no fireside, no home, no wife like our own. 

Dry wood makes a quick fire. 

Our evil hearts and headlong passions yield readily enough to 
temptation. Oh, that grace may continually moiaten our souls, 
and thus preserve them £rom Satan's sparks ! 

Ducks lay eggs ; geese lay wagers. 

Such geese are very common near our common, especially towards 
Derby Day. Where is the sense of this mania for gambling ? We 
need not ask where is the morality of it ? 

Ducks will not always dabble in the same gutter. 
So we find. Men change their follies. 

Dutiful daughters make suitable wives. 

Duty by habit is to pleasure turned : 
He is content, who to obey has learned. 

But in this age nobody cares to obey. Eveijrbody would be 
captain, and nobody is willing to be common sailor. '* England 
expects every man to do his duty." England will not get all it 
expects. Every man wiU do his duty if he likes. 
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^Stngs of a more Spiritual Sort 



Dare to do right ; and walk in tlie light. 

Boware of that ^' bold lia^hfilness," as Fuller calls it, w!ilch 
dares to offend God while it fears to offend man. 

Darkness is the devil's element and the sinner's punishment. 
Dead devotion is living mockery. 

Have we not had too much of this thing ? No, I don't refer to 
our neighbours, but to ourselves, John Ploughman, and you Mr,, or 
Mrs., or Miss Reader. 

Dead men cannot speak, yet Abel, being dead, yet speaketh. 
Death cuts the saints down, but it cannot keep them down. 

Say, rather, they rise the higher. "We have heard of a t'»mb- 
stone which bore the inscriptiuii, ** Lifted higher." The dying 
request of the tenant of that tomb had been, as she pointed to the 
skies, ** Lift me higher, lift me higher ! " 

Death died when Christ rose. 

By death, he death's dark king defeated, 

And overcame the grave ; 
Rising, the triumph he completed ; 
lie Uves, he reigns to save. 

Death mows down the fairest lilies, as well as the foulest 
thistles. 

Death shortens our way to heaven, but grace sweetens our 
way to heaven. 

Delays in answering prayers are not denials. 

Delight in the Sabbath, and it will be a delight, 

Delight thyself in the Lord, that the Lord may delight in 
thee. 

The disciple whom "Jesus loved" was the disciple whose love 
to Jesus was pre-eminent. 

Deny yourself, or Christ will deny you. 

"Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven."— Matt. x. 33. 
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Despair not, for thou hast a God ; presume not, for thou 
art a man. 

Devotion, when lukewarm, is undevout. 

Where God's glory is concerned it is a true rule ; Non amat qui 
turn zelat. He loves not who has no zeal. 

Dispose thyself to patience rather than to comfort, and to 
the bearing of the Cross rather than to gladness of 
heart. 

This was the saying of an ancient saint, Thomas d Kempis; and 
we may compare with it the sayuig of a modrrii sage, Thomas 
CarlyUy "There is in man a higher ihirn love of Lappiuess; he can 
do without happiness, and instead theieof find blessedness." 

Divine knowledge is not as the light of the moon, to sleep 
by ; but as the light of the sim, to work by. 

Do not pray hy heart, but with the heart. 

Repeating words without; feeling is not prayer . the heart can 
even pray without words. 

Do not wrest the Scriptures, nor rest without the Scriptures. 

Benjamin Franklin advised Tom Payne not to print hin "Age of 
Kcasou/' "For," said he, "if men are so bad with the Bible, what 
would they be without it ? ** 

Do thy little, though it be 
Dreariness and drudgery : 
They, whom Christ apostles made, 
" Gathered fragments " when he bade. 

Don*t bolt the door till all the children are in. 

Those do this who despair of those outside, who will yet conit to 
Jesus. 

Don't cut away the roots and water the branches. 
^ To preach works and decry faith is absurd. 

Don't go to hear Dr. Smoothaway. 

He preaches down at St. Judas's Church, and a brother of his is 
minister at the Modem Thought Chapel. * * Salvation made worldly ' ' 
might be the motto of both the brothers. 
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Don't hear all your sheep a-bleating, 
While you're sitting in the meeting. 

Keep your thonghts on heavenly things, and let the flock waittUl 
you have youiself been fed by the Gkx)d Shepherd. 

Don't hope for the shadow without the tree. 

Expect not the moral influence of religion when that religion ia 
denied and despised* 

Don't leave your heart at home when you go to worship. 

It is to be feared that we often get the chrysaUs case of the man, 
bat he himself is not tmly at wor^p. 

Don't parley with sin, or you'll surrender. 

If mother Ere had not listened to the serpent's insinuating speech, 
she would not have consented to touch of the forbidden tree. You 
are half conquered when you begin to consider the devil's question. 

Don't pray cream and live skim milk. 

A weighty word. Very applicable to some who have more of the 
gift of prayer than of the grace of prayer. 

Don't put an empty spoon in people's mouths. 
Freaohera do so who give their hearers no gospel. 

Don't worship your broom, but keep your house clean. 

Methods and theories of sanctification can be too much admired ; 
the more important thing is to be really sanctified. 

Drops of praise are poor acknowledgments for oceans of 
mercy. 

" O that within us hearts had propagatioif7 
Since many gifts do challenge many hearts ! " — Herbert* 

Duty should bo delight. 

Don't do right unwillingly, 
And stop to plan and measure ; 
'Tis working with the heart and soul^ 
That makes our duty pleasure. 
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ACH bird whistles its own note. 

What a loss it would be to the harmotiies of nature 
if all saDg alike! The charm of creation lies very 
much in its variety. Let each man, like each bird, 
praise God in his own way. 

Each blade of grass has its own drop of dew. 

Nothing is forgotten in the economy of providence, or in that of 
grace. The Lord wiU not pass by ** even me." 

Each day bringeth its own tears : 
Add not to them by thy fears. 

Go on, bravely hoping for better things. Forebodings are but 
superfluouB loadings. 

Do your best, 
And leave the rest. 

Each day has its care ; but each care has its day. 
It will not last for ever. If joy be fleeting, so is grief. 

Each New Year brings death more near. 
For we grow older and weaker, and 

Time ileeth away 
Without delay. 

Early risers gain the dew of the day. 

One of the most beautiful sights is the rising sun, and one oi 
the most delicious sensations is to feel the morning's freshness ; but 
those who prefer longer sleep say that at an early hour the world is 
not properly aired, and the ohifl is not taken off the air. When 
early worms are being caught, those which are not yet up are out 
of harm's way. 

Early up, and never the nearer. 

^ A man might as well keep in bed if he does not rightly ure his 
time after he has risen. The main matter is not rising early, but 
well spending the day. 

Early winter, surly winter. 

Of the truth of this maxim I can say nothing; but there is 
always more or less of truth in these old adages. 

10 
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Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

This saying must stand against all cavil : it is the teaching of 
ancient wisdom, and of modem observation. Yet there may be 
some truth in Archbishop Whately's jocose remark, that he should 
not get up earlv ; for when he once did so, he was proud all the 
morning, and sleepy aU the afternoon. There*s a happy medium 
in this matter. Too little sleep is quite as bad as too much. Tiiat 
is a mony verse in which some lie-a-bed protests against getliug 
up early: — 

** Blessed be he who first invented sleep ! " 

Said Sancho Panza, and I, too, would heap 

Blessings unnumbered on his honoured head. 

If by some happy chance he were not dead. 

Blessings on him, and honoured be his name, 

Peaceful his rest, eternal be his fame ; 
But hang the other chap, whose taste surprising 

Made him invent the art of early rising. 

Earn aU you can ; save aU you can ; give all you can. 

This, I think, was John Wesley's saying. It embodies much of 
his shrewd sense and consecration. Some take firstly and secondly ; 
but thirdly is too much for them : giving goes against their grain. 

Earth knows no joy without alloy. 

Show me a land which has mountains without valleys, and I will 
show you a life which has joys without sorrows. 

Earthly riches are full of poverty. 

There is nothing in them to enrich our nobler part ; but much 
which causes the spirit to feel impoverishment. 

Ease and honour are seldom bed-fellows. 

** Peace with Honour** was a pretty motto ; but ease and honour 
are bv no means Siamese twins. In the end of life a man may 
look for otium cum dignitatBy but in earlier days he must forego ease 
for the dignity of labour. A work that is as easy to be done as 
'tis to say Jack Bobinson, brings no great honour to the doer. 

East or west, home is best. 

Foreign travel pleases for a season, but the heart turns to home 
ac the needle to the pole. He has no home who does not lovo it 
dearly. 
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Easy come, easy go. 

Those who get money in heaps, without labour, are apt to use 
it recklessly. Labour in gaining it teaches the value of property. 

Easy to say, but hard to do. 

Jaw- work is a deal easier than life-work. You may say, ** SnufiE 
the moon," but it would need a long arm to do it. 

Eat not mustard only, but try a little beef 

Advice to those who want to hear constant denunciations of error, 
but care not for a clear exposition of gospel truth. 

Eat thy food at leisure ; 
Drink thy drink by measure. 

Hurried eating creates indigestion, and excessive drinking is even 
worse, whatever the drink may be. 

Eaten bread is soon forgotten. 

But it should not be so. Gratitude should be natural to us, and 
abiding with us ; but, alas ! at Grod's hand we have received life 
itself, and yet we forget him. Let us not live like hogs under the 
oak, which eut the acorns, but thank not the tree. 

Eating little, and talking little, harm but little. 

Economy makes much out of little. 

A penny saved is twopence clear ; 
A pin a day's a groat a year. 

Edged tools, and sacred things, are dangerous playthings. 

He mus^ bo nhort of wit who makes fun of holy texts. It is like 
Belshazzar drinking wine out of the vessels of Chad's sanctuary. 

Elbow grease makes wealth increase. 
Elbow polish makes old chairs new. 

This said elbow polish, or elbow grease, is a fine article in a 
household, and beats bear*s grease and goose grease int.o fits. 

Employment brings enjoyment. 

Laziness \a misery. Stagnant pools breed foul creatarea 
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Empty tubs are easfly rolled. 

When there is nothing in a man he has no stability, bnt is easily 
persuaded and deluded. A drunkard said he was sure the world 
was round, for he rolled about so ; and certain others have a sort of 
mental reding which can only come of emptiness. 

Empty Tessels make the most noise. 

He who ought to be quiet 
Is the man for a riot. 

End a quarrel before it begins. 

Put out the fire of strife before it fairly bums. 

Enjoyment needeth not excess. 

Enough is a feast, if thou be not a beast. 

And many beasts will leave off as soon as they are supplied. 
Men, alas ! are to be found who glory in gluttony, and dote on 
druiJcenness. These are not men, but walking swill-tubs. Let us 
not even laugh at them, for they take that as a sort of encouragement. 

Euough is as good as a cartload* 

So long as we have food and raiment, we may be well content to 
be without the oaie of riches. Bunyan saith — 

** Fulness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage ; 
Here little, and hereafter much, 
Is best from age to ag^." 

Enough, with most people, means a little more than they 
have. 

A highly respectable and wealthy farmer in Connecticut gives the 
following as his own experience : — When I first came here to settle, 
about forty years ago, I told my wife I wanted to Be rich. She 
said she did not want to be rich, aU she wanted was enough to make 
her comfortable. I went to work and cleared up my land. I've 
worked hard ever since, and got rich — as rich as I want to be. 
Most of my children have settled about me, and they have aU got 
farms — and my wife ain't comfortable yet ! 

Envy is pained by the pleasure of others. 

It is a sickness which is produced by another man's health, a 
poverty created by a neighbour's wealth. Sometimes it grows out <Kf 
being superseded : old Tin.ler Boxes sneer at young Lucifer Matches. 
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Envy ahoots at others, but hits itself. 

*'*The envious man is his own tormentor. He feeds and cherishes 
a viper, which preys upon his own soul. He has to bear both his 
personal disasters and calamities, and the pain of witnessing the 
successes and comforts enjoyed by his neighbours. Hence BioUy 
seeing a man of this character who appeared gloomy and depressed, 
wittily said : * I am sure he has either met with some misfortune 
himself, or some favourable event has happened to another/ " 

Equivocation is half-way to lying, and lying is the whole 
way to hell. 

The first part of this saying is by far too moderate. A writer 
has truly said that ** A sudden lie may be only the manslaughter 
of truth, but by a carefully constructed equivocation truth is 
^ murdered.*' 

Ere thou leap see where thou land. 

And if thou canst not be sure of a safe and dean landing, don^t 
leap at aU. 

Error in the pulpit is like fire in a hayloft. 
It is where it is sure to spread and do mischief. 

Even a fool speaks a wise word sometimes. 

According to the law of chances he should do so ; but it is 80 
seldom, that it will not pay to catch cold while wailing for it. 

Even a ploughman can see who is a true gentleman. 

An indescribable something in tone, manner, and spirit will caase 
the most imcultured mind to see who is the true gentleman, and 
who is the mere pretender. 

Even a spark is &e. 

A little grace is grace. A sinful desire is sin. 

« Think, and be careful what thou ait within. 
For there is sin in the de^tire of sin : 
Think, and be thankful, in a different case, 
For there is grace in the detdre of grace.** — Byronu 

Even among apostles there was a Judas. 

In every company we may expect to find one false heart, if not 
more ; nor are we worse off ihan our Lord. 
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Even an ant can be angry. 

Very little men can have very lively tempera. 

Even if a pig does fly, it is a queer bird. 

Saul among the prophets is unprofitable. Some men are awkwcr'l 
at anything good, great, or generous: their nature cannot rise to it. 

Even if you eat the pudding, don't swallow the bag. 

Set some limit to your credulity : don't believe every detail of a 
romantic story. Or the proverb may mean — Don't go the whole 
hog. Draw a line somewhere. Be not a thick and thin supporter 
of a doubtful cause. Do not vote black white to serve your party. 

Even inconsistent men praise consistency. 

By some ingeniouH theory thoy try to prove that their own circle 
is ** a square with a circumtiendibus " ; but they admire the square 
which does not need such squaring. 

Even Solomon was not always wise. 

Indeed he was the greatest fool of his time. He was always the 
most knowing, but not always the wisest man. 

Even white lies are black. 

A lie of any sort is evU. Lying in jest is sinning in earnest. 

Evening red and morning grey, 
Hopeful signs of a fine day. 

These weather signs depend upon locality, and it is the height of 
folly to apply to India, or even to Italy, the proverbs of Great 
Britain. Every land has its own weather-wise men. 

Every ass thinks itself worthy to stand with the King's 
horses. 
But thinking does not make it so. Poor ass I 

Every bean has its black. 

Every man has his faults as surely as the bean has its black eyo. 

Every bird favours its own nest. 

Of course it does. There's no place Hke home, even though it bo 
c palace, lie who loves not home deserves to be hjineless 
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Every bullet hatli its billet. 

There lire no chance-shots. An oyerruling providence arranges 
even the hurly-burly of battle. The arrow wWch pierces between 
the joints of tiie haniess bears a message from God. 

Every cat should mind its own kittens. 

It is to be hoped that there are very few women like that 

miniHter's wife, wose children were allowed to go to ruin while 

their mother was presiding at sewing societies, where the ladies 
made knickerbockers for nigger-boys. 

Every cock may crow on liis own dunghiU. 

But he had better confine his crowing to liis own dominions. A 
certain man*8 motto was, "While I live 1*11 crow " ; but he did not 
live by his crowing. 

Every cook bastes the fat joint, and the lean one bums. 

If it is not so in the kitchen, it is so in the world. Anyone 
W'.uld make a present to the Queon, but how many will help poor 
Jack ? So long as you need nothing, friends are liberal ; when it 
comes to downright want, you are fortunate if anyone notices yon. 

Every cook praises his own broth. 

But perhaps everyone else is blowing upon it. 

Every dog has his day. 

And every day has its dog ; but the day is not much tlio l>ettcr 
for the dog, nor is tlie dog the better for hin day. When a 
swaggering fellow is to the front, the comfort is that his day is only 
a (lay. But the dog-dayM are long ones. It is not insulUug to call 
men dogs, for that learned pundit Tmn Hood says :— 

**Mo8t doggedly I do maintain. 
And hold the dogma true — 
That four-legged dogs although we see, 
WeVe some that walk on two.** 

Every dog may bark before his own kennel. 

It would be well for the quiet of the neighbourhood if he would 
not bark anywhere else. Some dogs bark indiscriminately, so that 
Hood said : — 

" I've heard of physic thrown to dogps. 
And very much incline 
To think it true ; for we've a paok 
"VTho only bark and w(h)ine.'* 
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Every donkey likes to hear himself bray. 

He has a neat ear for Hs own musio, and, therefore, lie lifts up 
Mb Toioe -wim confidenoe. 

Every drop helps to make the ocean. 

" Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 
Hake the mighty ocean. 

And the beauteouA land : 
And the little moments, 

Humble thouirh they be, 
Hake the mighty ages 

Of eternity." 

Every fool will give advice, but few of them will take it. 

Lideed it needs much good sense to be willing to be advised. The 
humiliiy and self-diffidence which will submit to be led by the 
wisdom of the really prudent are rarer than we think. 

Every gardener should kill his own weeds. 

This, however, many fail to do, because they are hard at work 
over the road in oiJier people* s grounds, where wey are not wanted. 
Hunt your own dandelions, and dig your own dooks. 

Every generation needs regeneration. 
None needs it more than the present. 

Every girl can keep house better than her mother till she 
tries. 

This is the fault of many young folk : they know nothing about 
a matter, but yet feel that they could do the business in first-rate 
style. The proof of the pudding is in the eating,, and the proof of 
the work is m the doing and the lasting. 

Every goat must graze where he is tied. 

A man must live where providence has placed him. 

Every heart hath its own ache. 

There's a skeleton in every house, a crook in every lot. 

Every herring must hang by its own head. 

" Every man must bear his own burden." We must personally 
answer for our own actions. 
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Every ladder has a top round to it, and few are on it. 

Theresa always room at the top. Mediocrity has its crowd, but 
excellence has a small company. Competition grows less the more 
first-dasB the workman becomes. 

Every lamb knows its dam. 

Yes, and ereiT dam knows its lamb. See how soon they find 
each other out wnen mixed op in a field ! 

Every little fish expects to be a whale. 

But it will not be. If all fish were whales, the sea would want 
enlarging. What would the streams and brooklets do for fish ? 

Every man can be handled if you find out his handle. 

There's a joint in the harness of the iuvuhierable, and a soft place 
In the man of iron. 

'* So in the hardest human heart 
One little well appears, 
A f oimtam in some hidden part, 
Brimful of gentle tears. 
It only needs the master touch 
Of love's or pity's hand, 
And lo ! the rock with water buKta^ 
And gushes o'er the land." 

Every man cannot be Bishop of London. 

What would Littleton-in-the-Marsh do for a curate if aU wero 
bishops ? Where would the cash come £rom to support their dignity ? 

Every man cannot be purveyor of cat's-meat to Her 
Majesty. 
Such eminence only awaits a mere handful of sublime officials. 

Every man cannot do everything. 

The men of the Encydopsedia were wonderful persons, but they 
disproved their own hopes. They aimed at knowing everything, 
but never reached it. No man can be good in every department. 
The law of division of labour is correct, and the divine plan of 
division of talents is the best for all concerned. 

Every man carries an enemy inside his own waistcoat. 

He had better watch that fellow well, or he will be stabbing at hid 
hearty or tampering with his conscience. 
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Every man is a volume, if you know how to read him. 

Some seem like Hebrew, which needs to be taken backwards ; and 
man^ are in too small print to be read at all. In all we find errata, 
and in some a sheet lert out : bnt there's something to be learned 
from all; although some men are such books ns Charles Lamb 
spoke of—" things in book's clothing,'* not much above the level of 
cbraught-boards bound and lettered on the back. 

Every man is after all the man. 

There's but one wise man in the world, 

And who do you think it be ? 
'Tis this man, tiiat man, t'other man : 

Every man tbJTikg 'tis he. 

Every man is either a fool or a physician at forty. 

He ought by then to be able to doctor and diet himself. We 
know some friends who are fifty, who are neither fools nor physicians, 
but a little of both. 

Every man is the best interpreter of his own words. 

Let him, therefore, be understood in his own sense, and much 
wrangling will be avoided. 

Every man knows his own business best. 

Or at least he should do so, and he will not like your interfering. 
He who tried to teach a dog how to gnaw bones learned something 
himself which he would like to forget. 

Every man knows where his own shoe pinches. 

It will be needless for him to tell anyone else, for that will not 
help him, and probably no one will understand him. Every shoe 
pinches more or less, but it's usually the fault of the foot. 

Every man's garden has a weak spot in the fence. 

The foxes, big and little, will get in where the wall is broken 
down. Let us watch with double diligence over those points of 
character in which we are feeblest ; and there are 9uch. 

Every " may-be " hath a ** may-not-be." 

Therefore let us not be too sure. The reader may be Lord Mayor, 
but he may not be. This book may sell, and it may not selL 

Every misery spared is a mercy bestowed. 
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Every monkey has Ids tricks. 

Spoken of larkish fellows who annoy people with their follies. 

Erery one feels the cold according as he is clad. 

Where the garments of faith and patience are worn, the Arotic 
winter of poverty is endured without harm; but trying circum- 
stances fre^ ilie life out of some men, because their religfion is a 
dreadfully thin and flimsy fabric. 

Every one for himself is the pig's doctrine. 

And there are a g^reat many belieyers in it. The worshippers ol 
Number One are numerous, and enthusiastic. Self is the man ! 

As I walked by myself, I said to myself, 
And myself said again imto me : 
'< Look to thyself, take care of thysdf, 
For nobody cares for thee." 

Every one is wise after the business is over. 

This is the especial wisdom of the unwise. Yet we could all do 
much better if we had to do it oyer ag^ain : at least, we think so. 
We are fools enough to imagine that we should not be fools again ! 

Every one must row with the oars he has. 

This is wisdom. Instead of quarrelling with our tools, let us do 
our best with them. Paddle your own canoe with such paddles as 
come to hand. 

Every one takes his pleasure where he finds it. 

Hence a man's pleasures become the index of his character. If 
he takes pleasure m sin, it is because he loves it. If he frequents 
the pit, it is because he is g^>ing there. 

Every one thinks he could have done better. 

Had he been consulted, mistakes would have been avoided, and 
grander results would have been obtained. Others may be all very 
well ; but wt live at Nonsuch House, in the parish of Nonpareil. 

Every one to his liking, as the man said when he kissed 
his cow. 

Happily, in this case, the kissing would neither involve an action 
for assault, nor excite another man's jealousy oonceming the lady. 
There is no a(;counting for tastes. 
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Every one thinks his own sack to be the heaviest. 

Each one thinks his lot the worst; but he is mistaken. If he 
thought himself the worst of the lot he might be right. 

Every one will be thy friend, 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 

We fear this is too often the fact ; but assuredly it is not always 
so, nor is it often so with gracious men. 

Every path hath its puddle. 

No man's life is quite beyond rebuke : no man's course is without 
its difficulties and sorrows. 

Every pea helps to fill the sack. 

Every worshipper increases the congregation, every member helps 
to ma^ up the church, every penny enl^ges the coUection 

Every pedlar sells the very best pins. 
At least he says so, and he ought to know. 

Every pig can grunt. 

It needs no genius to grumble and find fault. lie who can do 
nothing else is often great in this art. Let the creature grunt. 

Every poor man is a fool in the judgment of a fool. _ 

The same fool considers every wealthy person to be u pai agon of 
wisdom. The poorest twaddle is eloquence when it comes from a 
nobleman's mouth. Lord Fitznoodle is the patron saint of fools. 

Every potter praises his own pot. 

If he does not do so, who will ? Potters cannot afford to keep 
trumpeters, and therefore they praise their own ware. We all do so, 
more or less. This proverb often runs, ** Every potter prai^scs his 
own pot, and all the more %J it is crackedJ*^ Does not self-praise imply 
a crack somewhere ? 

Every question is not for me to answer. 

If I attempt to do so I shall show my ignorance. ** Teach thy 
tongue to say ' I do not know,* " is a Tabnudic proverb. 
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Every smitli ishould shoe his own mare. 

We Rhould take care that our own household is not neglected, 
because we are looking after others. Note the lament of the spouse : 
** They made me the keeper of the vineyards ; but mine own vine- 
yard have I not kept."— Cant. i. 6. 

Every sot will go to pot. 

first for a drain, and then to bo drained dry by his expenditure. 

Every sprat nowadays styles itself a herring. 

John Foster declares that two of the most egotistic persons he 
ever met with were a chimney-sweep and a breaker of stones on 
the highway. 

Every time the sheep bleats it loses a mouthful. 
Solid profit is lost when tune is wasted in idle talk. 

Every tub must stand on its own bottom. 

We are individually accountable, and no one can hide behind 
another, so as to justify himself. 

Every vine must have its stake. 

Each one needs some support, as the vine does. 

Every why hath its wherefore. 

The toughest question can be answered by some one, though we 
cannot handle it, and need not wish to do so. Practical quoMtiouH 
are easily met. ** One of my friends observed yenterday that it 
was a difficulty in many cases to know wherefore QikI coul ended 
with us. But, I thought, that it was no difficulty with me.** — 
So wrote Andrew Fuller, 

Everybody cannot be first. 

Everybody would like to be. If we would become candidates for 
the lowest place we should g^in the election without opposition. 

Everybody is glad when the smiter is smitten. 

Or when '< the biter is bitten." The natural instinct of justice la 
gratified by seeing the lex talionis in operation. 

Everybody lays the load on the willing horse. 

But it is a very thoughtless and shameless thing to do ao. 
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Everybody wears out one pair of green slippers. 

And he is a wise man if he soon throws thetn away, and afterwards 
wears the shoes of common sense, or the bootd of prudence. 

Everybody who carries a horsewhip is not a horseman. 

Yet he would like us to tliink so. He iisod to be known ns " a 
gent." The proverb appli<^s to all who have the outward nign of a 
craft, a professioa, or a proficiency, but have not the thing itself. 

Everybody's friend is everybody's fool. 

He is so easy that people think him soft, and ridicule him behind 
his back ; while he thinks himself immensely popidar. 

Everybody's friend is nobody's friend. 

His universal g^erosity lies all in talk. He is not to be depended 
on. He is always helping so many that he cannot come to your aid. 

Everybody's work is nobody's work. 

A horse would starve if it had twenty grooms to feed it ; for each 
groom would leave it to the rest. The people who projected llio 
tower of Babel said, '* Let us build " ; but as they were all builders, 
the works have not yet been completed. Noah built the ark, for 
he was one man ; but aU the men in the world, when formed into 
a committee, oould not finish a tower. 

Everything comes to the man who can wait. 

It is only a matter of time. Patience beholds great wonders. In 
spiritual things, if we watch and wait, we shall see glorious tilings. 

Everything is hard at first. 

The simplest trade is difficult to the beginner; bnt the most 
difficult art becomes quite easy by practice. 

Everything may be repaired except the neck-bone. 

While there's life there's hope. After the^ rope there*s no hope. 

Everything that happens is but a link in a chain. 

Like texts of Scripture, facts should be viewed in their connection, 
and this often corrects our view of them. One thing draws on 
another, and often accounts for, and justifies it. 
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Evil cannot be conquered by evil. 

Satan will not cast out Satan : we must overcome evil by good 
Anger is not to be met with anger, nor cunning with cunuiug. 

Evil communications divide near relations. 

Wicked tittle-tattle, exaggeration, and insinuation have parted 
very friends, and rent families witii enmity. No quarrel is so 
bitter as a family quarrel. Home-made wine makes sharp vinegar. 

Evil deeds are evil seeds. 

What will come of them will oe a harvest which will cnish the 
reapers. Joseph Cook calls ain *' an eternal mother." 

Evil for good is devil-like. 
Evil for evil is beast-like. 
Good for good is man-like. 
Good for evil is God-like. 

There is much sense in these four lines. I weU remember learning 
them as a child, and I know the good effect which they had upon 
my moral judgment. Let your son and heir get them by heart. 

Evil reports find willing ears. 

Sad fact that it is so ; but assuredly there is everywhere a fine 
market for rotten cheese. What better sport can be found for many 
than ferreting out the rats in a friend's character ! 

Evil words cut worse than swords. 

Evils for whidx we must blame ourselves are bard to bear. 
They have a sting in them, because conscience condomuB. 

Ewes dressed like lambs are silly shams. 

Elderly women who trick themselves out like girls are commonly 
caUed, ** Old ewes dressed lamb-fashion." Are they aware of this ? 
Why do they provoke such remarks ? 

Exalt wisdom, and she will exalt thee. 

Example draws where precept fails ; 
And sermons are less read than tales. 

If the words of the wise are " as nails," their examples are as 
haxumers. What's the use of a nail if you cannot drive it iu ? 
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Example is the achool of mankind ; and they will learn at 
no other 

Examples preach to the eye, and leave a deeper impress than 
counsel addressed to the ear. As children like pictures better than 
letterpress, so do men prefei example to precept. There is no doubt 
about the truth of this proverb, so far as evil examples are cou- 
cemed, but, of good examples, it has been said that, ** They would 
indeed be excellent things, were not people so modest tliat none 
will set them, and so vain that none will follow them." 

Exchange is no robbery, but on it there is jobbery. 

So we have heard ; but the information has come from those who 
have lost money by speculation, and theirs is hardly an impartial 
report. We g^ess that if they had made a profit they would have 
thought the exchange to be the Temple of Honesty. Exchange may 
be robbery, as when a man knowingly takes a better hat or umbrclfa 
than his own. 

Exercise is the best fire for cold limbs. 

So father Hodge would not let the boys stand shiv 
fire, but drove them out hedging and cutching, or plou 
then they came in warm as a toast. 

Expand your chest by enlarging your heart. 

Many a man has found his chest enlarge, or rather his estate 
increased, when he has begun to use his substance for the good of 
others. 

Expect from the world more kicks than half-pence. 

This is called << monkey's allowance " ; but it usually foils to the 
lot of good men. 

Expect nothing from those who promise a great deal. 

Their readiness to promise should make you more than a little 
suspicious. They would not issue so many bank-notes if they had 
to keep enough gold in the cellar to meet them. 

Expect soot from a sweep. 

H a man blackens you by abuse, but is himself of evil character, 
never mind it ; above all do not follow soot. 

Expect to be disappointed, and you will be. 

For, even if no disappointment comes, you will be disappointed in 
the expectation which is herein recommended. 
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Expectation is the fooPs income. 

He is always looking for something which has never yet 
occurred, and never will occur in his time. His ship is to come 
home ; but as yet it is not launched. He has an estate some- 
where, which is to come to him when we have a week all Sundays, 
but at present the rightful owner is depriving him of it. 

Expensive wife makes pensive husband. 

When the draper's bill drains his pocket, the poor man thinks 
more than he dares to pay. The arithmetic of a good wife is yvtj 
different. She adds to his happiness, subtracts -from his cares, 
mu/lifdies his joys, divides his sorrows, and practises reduction in the 
expenditure of his household. 

Experience teaches nothing to a simpleton, not even that 
fire bums. 

We have known foolish persons injured by vice, and yet they have 
returned to it as speedily as they could; and we have met with 
persons who have lost their money by gambling go to it again as 
soon as they could scrape together anotiier pound. The moth wiU 
not learn from its singed wings. 

Extravagance is the common disease of the times. 

Is it not so ? Does not every one live at a rate which would have 
frightened his father ? Is this the way to promote national wealth ? 

Extremes meet, but extremes are not meet. 

Do not the golden mean exceed. 
In word, in passion, or in deed. 

Eje-servants are eye-sores. 

One cannot bear to see them hard at work in your presence, when 
you know that the moment your back is turned they wiU be wasting 
their time. We must mind that we do not become eye -servants 
ourselves. We must remember the couplet — 

Live not only to the eye, 

Sin is sin though none be ni^h, 
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Sagings of a more Spiritual Sort. 



Early piety leads to eminent piety. 

It will be found, upon investigation, that the most of those who 
become notable for godliness are those who from childhood have 
feared the Lord. Beginning early, they have time to ripen. 

Earth is our inn : heaven is our home. 

We may well pot up with discomfort in this world, for we hIioII 
soon be away from it ; it is only for a few days that we accept its 
hospitality. Archbishop Leigh/on often said that if he were to 
choose a place to die in, he would choose an inn ; for it looked liVe 
a pilgrim going home, to whom this world was all as an inn, and 
who was weary of the noise and confusion in it. He had his 
desire, for he died at the Bell Inn, in Warwick Lane; 

Earth's sorrows are soothed by heaven's sympathy. 

E'er since I knew the Lord aright, 

I'd dwell with him from mom till night. 

Experience of God*s goodness breeds an intense longing to abide 
in constant communion with him. 

Empty your bucket before you draw from the welL 

Feel your own need, and your inabiliiy to supply it, before you 
go to the fulness of Christ for the supplies which are treasured up in 
him He wants nothing from you but your necessity. 

Enthusiasm is essential to the triumph of truth. 

It is not true that truth is mitchty, and will prevail, if it be left 
to lie on the shelf neglected, or if it be only taught by frozen lips. 
Truth set on fire will bum its way, like flame on the prairie ; but 
the fire of enthusiasm is absolutely needful. 

Eternity is the lifetime of the Almighty. 

Even apostles would be apostates did not grace prevent. 

Even in light matters get light from heaven. 

We mo stly make our worst mistake where mistake seems im- 
possible. We stumble most on level ground. How plain seemed 
the case of Ihe Gibeonites to Israel, but Israel erred ! 
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Even in small things there is a great providence. 

Or if there were not, we should be in ^rreat iroable before long, 
for the great things would go away. The small things are the 
pivots of history, the hinges of change, the linch-piiis of con- 
tinuance. 

Every lock of sorrow has a key of promise to fit it. 

Every man in Christ is not a man in Christ. 

He may not yet have come to ripeness of spiritual manhood, 
even though, as a man, he is in Christ by living faith. 

Every man is bom a Pharisee. 

Human nature is proud, self-righteous, and disdainful of others. 

Every member of Christ hath the whole of Christ. 

Christ's whole person and work belong to each individual believer, 
as truly as if there were none besides himself to enjoy it. 

Every road leads to London. 

This saying was used right well by an old minister in instructing 
a younger one. ** Every sermon," said he, ** must have Christ in 
it. The way to preach is to find out the way from your text to the 
Lord Jesus, and then travel along the road. As every little hamlet 
has a road to London, so every Scriptural subject leads to Jesus." 
<* But," said the young beg^inner, '* suppose there is no road from 
my text to Christ ; what then? " ** My friend," replied the elder 
man, '* you must not suppose anything of the sort, for it would not 
be true ; but even if it were true, you must make a road ; or even go 
over hedge and ditch, for you must get to Jesus before you have 
done." 

Evil society is the death of piety. 

He cannot smell sweetly who sleeps in a bed of gazlio. 

Exalt him who has exalted you. 

I will exalt thee. Lord of hosts, 

For thou'st exalted me ; 
Since thou hast silenc«3d Satan's boasts, 

I'll therefore boast in thee. 

Expect much from the Creator, and little from the creature. 
Experience and instruction are the way to perfection. 
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ACE to face clears many a case. 

Quarrels are fomented by hearsay statements and 
reports. Bring the parties together, and let the truth 
come out. 

Failures daunt a dastard, but make a man. 

A real man gathers up his strength' for persevering attempts, 
and so by difficulties his force and character are developed and 
increased. Cowardice adds to the natural difficulties those inherent 
m itself ;-4i8~8i^A ihe nld rhyme : — 

" The wind blows east, and the wind blows west ; 
We shall know a tree by its fruit ; 
The world, tbey say, is worst to the best ; ' , 

But a dastard has evil to boot." 

Faint heart never won fair lady. 

Faint heart sees dangers where there are none, and so avoids 
attempts which might succeed. Doubtless even in the tender busi- 
ness of courtship this operates to the young man's injury.. If Ae id 
afraid to propose, he can hardly expect her to do so. 

Faint praise is often strong censure. 

It is a way the courteous use of suggesting more than they express. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 

Fair and softly goes far in a day. 

Hurry exhausts itself ; a judicious pace is best for travelling and 
working. Begin as you hope to go on, and then go on, and on^ 
and on, till your sun goes down. 

Fair faces need no paint. 
Leave that to Jezebel. 

Fair words butter no parsnips 

Fair words feed neither cat nor kitten. 

Fair words fry no fritters. 

In all these cases the fawner, and the flatterer, and the fin(\ 
promiser are truly estimated, ^ware of Mr. PUojible Prate., 
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Fair words make me count my money. 

Who uses fawning words, of him beware thee straight : 
Be sore he would entrap , or why such dainty bait \ 

Faiili in God is reason acting reasonably. 

Although faith in Oud is the gift of Ood, it can be justified by the 
clearest logic. There is eyery reason why we should belieye the 
Gk>d of truth, and no reason whateyer for doubting him. True re- 
ligion is common sense enlightened by unconmion grace. Faith is 
not reason in labour, but reason at rest. 

Falling leaves are nature's sermons. 

*' We aU do fade as a leaf." <' In the amber autumn the leaves 
drop with an * Amen.* " 

Falsehood follows at the heels of debt. 
The man fails to be upright, and lies. 

Fame is not found on feather beds. 

We may expect conflict if we are to win glory. Dr, Waits says : 

" Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize 
And sailed through bloody seas P " 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Men are seldom heroes to their valets, or honoured prophets in 
their own country. Yet familiarity with the Lord Jesus breeds a 
deeper reverence ; for the more we know him, the more we adore his 
infinite perfections. 

Fancy is a pretty dog, but needs a deal of feeding. 
Doubtless whims are more expensive than necessities. 

Fancy you are miserable, and you are so. 

Some of the worst griefs are those of a sentimental kind. They 
have been called " the vapours,** and they are as vapoury nnd as 
hard to deal with as malarious gases. It is the same with the body 
as with the mind; you can make yourself ill by fancy, heuoe 
Churchill says : — 

Most of the evils we poor mortals know, 
From doctors and imagination flow. 
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Far-o£E water won't quench near fire. 

Whea 70a are in immediate want, money to come to jou in a 
year, or a legacy at the death of an aged but immortal uncle, or 
castles in Spain are a very poor help. ** Better is a neighbour 
that is near than a brother far off.'' — ^rrov. xxvii. 10. 

Farmer ! Don't rake your fields with a small-tooth comb. 

Some would do so, if they could, to get up the last ear of com 
from the gleaner. This is a wretched form of economy. 

Far sought and dear bought, 
May be good for nought 

Yet many think things fine because they are foreign. Britons 
ever will be slaves when fashion is in the case. 

Fast bind, fast find. 

Hake a business clear and sure from the beginning, that it may 
remain so in days to come. 

Fat kitchens make lean wills. 

You cannot both eat an estate and leave it to your heir. 

Fat or lean, always see the cloth is clean. 

Housewives of working-men will find this trifle to be no trifle. 

Father's a father till he gets a new wife, 
But mother's a mother all her life. 

A tender mother's love keeps to her children under all circum- 
stances, when even the father's affection ma^ grow cold, because 
the second wife weans him from the offsprmg of his first love. 
A step-mother may turn her husband into a step-father. 

Fatten the pig, or you'll have no fat bacon. 

Put money into the business or you will get none out. 

Faults are thick where lore is thin. 

Love, when fervent, admires the very thing which is greatly 
denounced when love has grown oold. Of course I have many 
faults when you have little love. 
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Faults we own ever, but f «J8e we are never. 

May God grant that we may never become imtrue> for that is a 
fatal fault, and one which, roeaking after the manner of men, can- 
not be cured. As a role, a uar is a leper, and no waters of Jordan 
will wash him dean. 

Favour jJiose whom God favours. 

These should be our companions, and it should be a luxury to do 
them good for the Lord*s sake. 

Fear gives more pain than the pain it fears. 

Certainly men '* feel a thousand deaths in fearing one." 

Fear God, and you will have nothing else to fear. 

He will preserve you from all evil, and keep you in perfect peaco. 

True virtue, whatsoe'er betides. 
In all extremes unmoved abides. 

Fear hath many eyes, and yet trembles at what it does not 
see. 

The unseen is iudeed the most terrible to our feeble minds. 
"There were they in great fear, where no fear was." We look 
through the telescope of apprehension, breathe on the glass, and 
then wink we see douds, when iudeed it is only our anxious breath* 

Fear kills more than the physician. 

No doubt illness is often a matter of nervousness and dread ; on 
says the old rhyme— 

** Here lies a man who lived to age. 
Yet still from death was flying ; 
Who, though not sick, was never well, 
And died for fear of dying.*' 

Feather by feather the goose is plucked. 

Small expenses are overlooked, and at last the man findH himself 
without a feather to fly with. Economy must preserve what in- 
dustry gains. 

Feed a bear, and his claws will grow. 

Feed a quarrel by saying fresh words of strife, and the result will 
be more anger and maUoe than at the first. 
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Feed a pig, and you'll have a hog. 

Those who are of a swmish nature only g^w worse when they 
receiye either kindness or consideration. 

Feed your farm before it is hungry, and weed your garden 
before it is foul. 

In this and all other cases prevention is better than cure. It is 
better to keep things right than to get them right after they have 
run down. 

Feel for others — in your pocket. 

Practical, pecuniary sympathy is more useful than mere talk. 
** I feel for the poor man,** said one. ** Friend, how much do«t 
thou foelP*' said the Quaker: **Dost thou foci five shillings for 
himP If so, I will put my feelings and shillings along with 
thine." 

Few are fit to be trusted with themselves. 

And if they cannot keep themselyes right, how shall they be 
trusted by others ? 

Few men ever repent of being silent. 

Few people get fat on wind-falls or wind-bags. 

Hard work pays better than looking for legacies or dreaming of 
fortunes. Great expectations are a breakfast for fools. 

Few words, and kindly meant, 
Are a woman's ornament. 

Fierce fires soon bum themselves out. 

The excitements of zeal are not to be much reckoned on. 

Fiery men are easily put out. 

The least little thing provokes them, and they often blaze up 
without any apparent cause. Such men are like John Lilbume, of 
whom it was said that he must quarrel ; and if there had been no one 
else in the world, John would have quarrelled with Lilbume and 
Lilbume with John. 

Fight, but fight only with yourself. 

Self -conquest is the greatest of victories. Many have vanquished 
all others, and yet have been slaves to their own passions. 

Fighting dogs get bleeding ears. 

Find contentment in Qod's appointment. 
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Find you out your sins, or your sins will find out you. 
Fine birds are all the more likely to be plucked. 
Pretty people are tempted, and great men are assailed. 

Fine clothes cannot hide the clown. 

They far of tener betray him : ho does not feel at home in them 
any more than a dog in a blanket, or a hog in armour. 

Fine feathers make fine birds. 

Yet garments can only make a vain person what Masson calls 
** a decorated fool." A puritanic student once called certain fine 
ladies ** ambulating blr)cks for millinery.'* Well, dress as they 
may, it is, at least, a pity that they do not leave feathers to birds, 
and not murder our songsters to beidcck their own heads. 

Fine promises are frail securities. 

That is to say, when they come from our fellow mortals. Many 
have been ruined by the rasc-dity which promised, but never 
intended to perform. Such promises are solid lies : not so mucli 
falsehood in word as falsehood in fact. 

Fine stables do not make good horses. 

A man may live in a college and be a dunce, or dwell under the 
eaves of the house of God and be an infidel. A villa may have 
a villain for its tenant, and a mansion may hold a lord without 
either manor or manners. Ecclesiastical architecture does not 
secure piety. Many a poor drone of a preacher has had the empty- 
ing of a fine Gothic edifice. 

Fine words have great weight with feeble minds. 

The authors of proverbs to this effect, of which there are very 
many, had evidently been misled by fine oratory, and at last arrived 
at the conclusion that words are but air, and that there is no 
building upon them. 

Finery is foolery. 

A lady asked the Rev. John Newton what was the best rule for 
female dress and behaviour. "Madam," said he, **so dress and 
so conduct yourself that persons who have been in your company 
shall not recollect what you had on." When so much is spent on 
dress, that the house is impoverished, the folly is extreme. It 
suggested the epigram — 

" What is the reason, can you g^ess ? 

Why men are poor and women thinner? 
So much do they for dinner dress ; 
There's nothing left to dress for dinner.** 
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Fire begins with little sparks: crime begins with evil 
thoughts. 

First come, first served. 

A lair rule. No one ought to wish to go out of his turn at the 
expense of others, evezL though he may wink himself a person of 
importance. 

First comes owing, and then comes lying. 

For the debtor invents false excuses, and makes imtruthful 
promises, so as to stave off the day of payment. 

First look up, and then look out. 

Look to God first, and then watch for erery honourable oppor- 
tunity of getting on in business. 

First practise at home, then preach abroad. 

It is not every man that would like to preach to his neighbours 
from his own door-step. 

First the distiller, then the doctor, then the undertaker. 

First thrive, then wive, then strive. 

First understand, and then undertake. 

It is the hdght of folly to undertake a matter of which you do 
not know the ins and outs. Many have burnt their fingers with 
such blind agreements. Never sign what you have not seen. 

Fish bred in dirty pools will surely taste of mud. 

I remember having received, as a present, some fine carp taken 
from the village pond. To put the knife into them wan quite 
enough for me : a friend who ate of them was seriously ill. The 
fish £id Hved upon the filth of the parish, and could not be clean 
eating. Those who are bred in vice are sure to show it in their 
chan^ter. 

Fit words are fine ; but often fine words are not fit. 

If the language is suitable to express the truth, it is everything. 
Sometimes grand oratory is great acNrardity. 

Flattery is pap for fools. 

Tis an old maxim of the schools 
That flatterys the food of fools ; 
And whoso likes such airy meat. 
Will soon have nothing else to eat. 
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Flattery fouls the flatterer and the flattered. 

Simeon said : ** We oujrht to feel as if our 

lasphemy, when we discover any iittemp 

>f glory from the head of the Redeemer to that of any of his 

8." Flavel also exclaimed: '* Christian, thou earnest the 



Mr, Simeon said : ** We oujrht to feel as if onr ears were stung 
with hlasphemy, when we discover any attempt to transfer the 
crown of J ' 
servants.' 

grunpowder of pride about thee. Desire those who carry the fire of 
flattery to keep their distance. It is a dangerous crisis when a 
proud heart meets with flattering lips." 



Flowers are sweet, but men need meat. 

This is in allusion to florid sermons in which there is an absence 
of scfund instruction. 

Flowers smell sweetly, whether men are near or not. 

They do not " waste their sweetness.'* He who made them 
enjoys them, and that is enough for them. We must do good, 
however unnoticed our work may be. 

Flowery meadows have none the better grass. 

Poetical preachments are by no means promotive of edification. 
The soul feeds on truth, not on pretty periods. 

Foes may rise, and thrones may fall ; 
God is mightier far than all. 

Follow the river, and you'll come to the sea. 

Trace a stream of mercy, and you come to the infinite God. 

Follow the wise few, and not the learned many. 

Some read the vulgar matiy : but it little matters, the learned are 
often vulgiir also. To follow any multitude to do evil is a thing 
to be avoided. 

FoUy and learning may live under one hat. 

Book learning may carry a man far from truth and common sense : 
experience is needed, and grace from Qod, to make true wisdom. 

Folly is wise in her own eyes. 

And this prevents her ever attaining to wisdom. Men can only 
be wise by imding out their own foUy. 

Folly taxes us four times as much as Parliament. 

Calculate the expenditure under the heads of Drink, Dress, ShuTT, 
Idle Amusement, and Fads, and you will be astonished. 
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Fond of doctors, little health ; 
Fond of lawyers, little wealth. 

These learned practitionera are excellent in their way, but they 
ace not intonde<l to be called in every da^. "When we are well, or 
none dispute with us, we are apt to make fun of them. Here is 
one of the witty things of a man who was well : — 

<' The homoeopathic system, sir, just suits me to a tittle. 
It clearly proves of physic you cannot take too little : 
If it be good, in all complaints, to take a dose so small. 
It surely must be better still, to take no dose at all.** 

Fond pride of dress is sure a dreadful curso : 

It shows an empty head, and makes an empty purse. 

Foolish fear doubles danger. 

For it unfits you for acting so as to avoid danger, and even 
drives you further into it. Most of the accidents which occur iu 
Uie street happen to nervous people. 

Foclish tongues talk nineteen to the dozen. 
The less they have to carry, the faster they go. 

Fools and children should never see unfinished work. 

Because they form a judgment without having the whole matter 
before them, and that imperfect opinion they are apt to retain. 

Fools and churls make lawyers rich : 
Concessions fair jump o'er the ditch. 

This is one among many wise sayings which would keep us from 
law, its uncertainty, its cost, and its worry. The proper use of a 
lawyer is that he may keep you out of law. 

Fools are not great fools unless they know Latin. 

The affectation of scholarship enables a man to be more egre- 
giously foolish than the utterly ignorant. 

Fools are pleased with their own blunders. 
Fools build, and wise men buy. 

Thus they get a house more cheaply as a general rule. According 
to the rhyme, 

** He that buys a house ready wrought. 
Hath many a tile and pin for nought." 
But nowadays full often knaves build, and fools buy. 
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Fools feast forgetful of the reckoning. 

And this they will do through life till at last they have to say 
with the epicure : — 

" At lengfth, my friends, the feast of life is o'er ; 
IVe ate sufBcient, and I'll drink no more ; 
My night is come ; I've spent a jovial day ; 
'Tis time to part ; but oh ! what is to pay ? '• 

Fools grow without watering. 

A wise man says that a fool may be known by six qualities : 
anger without cause, speech \vithout profit, change without motive, 
enquiry without object, putting trust in a stranger, and want of 
capacity to discriminate between a friend and a foe. We could 
mention other equally clear characteristics, but there is no need. 
Fools are common objects by the seaside, and everywhere else. 

Fools have made wise speeches, and wise men have made 
foolish speeches. 

Of course the foolish must now and then be right by mera 
chance, and the wise are wrong through natural iiuperfection. 

Fools live, but do not learn. 

Like a spoon in the gravy, they imbibe no flavour of that which 
surrounds them, even though they live with the wise and gracious. 
So say the Burmese sages : 

But fools are fools where'er you go I 
Experience cannot reach them ; 
The only thing they'll ever learn 
Sure death itself must teach them ! 

Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them. 

When a king of Scotland heard this speech at one of his banquets 
he pulverized it with another, <* Wise men make proverbs and fools 
repeat them." 

Fools make those enquiries afterwards which wise men 
make before. 

Fools may make money, but only wise men can keep it, 
or spend it properly 

Fools run in packs ; the wise oft walk alone. 
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Fools set stools for wise men to stumble over. 

They raise puzzling questions, and in the answering of them men 
of knowledge are confounded. The Spaniards say, ** A f(>«»l can 
cast a stone into a well, which many wise men cannot get out.** 
The Italians say, *' A fool can ask more questions in an hour than 
seven wise men can answer in seven years.'' 

Fools should never be set on eggs. 

They will addle them or break them, but never hatch them. 
This saying means that designs which need patient attention must 
never be left to unwise people. 

Fools tbink nothing right but what they do themselves. 
Fools think that others do not think. 

But others do think, and thus the fool is greatly mistaken. 

Fools worship mules that carry gold. 

Alas ! many do this who would not like to be called fools. '■ ' Having 
men's persons in admiration because of advantage." — Jude 16. 

Fools' names you see on seat and tree. 

Gk) where you wiU, you wiU see these disfigurements. In every 
instance inituls cut in public placed are those of fools. 

Foot firm, and faith fast, 
Stand still till storm past. 

'< Having done all, still stand."— Ephesians vi. 13. 

Foppish finery suits puppies and puppets. 

For a dead opportunity there is no resurrection. 

Sir Richard Baker saith : — 

** To let time slip is a reverseless crime : 
You may have time again, but not the time.'* 

For better for worse, some follow the purse. 

Worshippers of the golden calf, they are always of the opinion of 
the squire, or some other man made ol money. 

For every ill beneath the sim, there is some remedy or none : 
If there be one, resolve to find it ; if not, submit, and never 
mind it. 
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For God expend, and lie will send. 

Many happy years I bave found it so at the Stockwell Orphanage. 
Our five hundred mouths never lack a meal, for our Father feeds us. 

For little birds there are little traps. 

Children and youths are preyed upon by the wicked ; and even 
the poor are entrapped by rogues, -who are content with little fishes 
if they can get many of them. 

For love of tlie nurse they kiss the child. 

Many pretend affection for one to gain the affection of another. 
Love me, love my darling. 

For rainy day lay store away. 

This wan the young gentleman's reason for keeping the umbrella 
which had been lent him. It is good in the day of wbunditnce to 
prepare for days of need. When our strength declines it will be 
pleasant to eat the honey laid up in the early sununer of our youth. 

For the light of day we have nothing to pay. 

God has made this choice blessing common. It is the true emblem 
of his enlightening grace, which is free as the day 

Forbid a fool, and he'll do it directly. 

This folly seems to be universal in the race. At the beginning, 
the &uit was desired because it was forbidden ; and Paul said that 
** when the commandment came, sin revived." 

Forget the com on Sabbath mom. 

It wiU grow just as well withotit your thinking upon it, and on 
the Lord's-day you have other subjects to consider. 

Forgive and forget : when you bury a mad dog don't leave 
his tail above ground. 

Here is the difficulty with some, they harbour the memory of 
wrong, and so the snake of anger is scotched and not killed, and it 
wriggles itself to life again. Have done with it, and let the remem- 
brance of it die altogetiier. 

Forgive every man's faults except your own. 

Be much harder with yourself than with others. Sny as one did, 
** God may forgive me, but I shall never forgive myself." 
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Forehand payments make hind-liand work. 

Fellows don*t care to work for a dead horse ; they have had theii 
money, and spent it, and now they haye no heart to work. 

Fore-think, though you cannot foretell. 

We cannot foresee, but we can forecast and prepare for what 
is likely to happen. 

Forethought will spare afterthought. 

Consideration may prevent regret. 

Before thou bring thy works to light, 
Consider on them in the night. 

Foul breath is a calamity ; but foul speech is criminality. 
Foul deeds will rise before men's eyes. 

However carefully concealed, they have the knack of making 
themselves known. Sin has a resurrection. Many other sins bcsidos 
murder ** will out.*' A bird of the air shall tell the matter. 

Fowls should roost where foxes cannot reach. 

It is wise to rise above the tempter's grip by living on high with 
God. Also let the young be lodged out of harm's way. 

Fox sly-boots is quiet, but waiteth his day ; 
While you make a riot, he seizeth his prey. 

Sin is a crafty enemy. Beware of that fox. While yon ore 
enjoying your pleasure sin will destroy your soul. 

Fraud and frost both end in foul. 

When they break up, the discovery and the thaw are by no means 
pleasant or clean. 

Frenzy, heresy, and jealousy, these three 
Seldom or never cured be. 

They feed upon themselves, and g^w most rapidly without other 
food, and hence there is little hope of their abatement. 

Fretting cares make grey hairs. 

And this is all they make. Whftt is the u^q of ijtyom^t 
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Fretting mends no broken dishes ; 
Brings us none of all our wishes. 

Why, then, do we fret? Better far to trust in Gk>d, and be at 
peace. 

Friends are like Mdle-strings, they must not be screwed 
too tight. 

We must not expect unreasonable things of them, nor provoke 
them, even in jest, nor exact excessive esteem from them. 

Friendship cemented by Christian brotherhood has a firm 
foundation. 

That friendship firm will ever bide 
Whose hands imto the cross are tied. 

Friendship, like a bird, has two wings. 

Something should bo rendered on each side. "He that hath 
friends must show himself friendly." I must be a friend to him, 
who is a friend to me. One good turn deserves another. 

Friendship made in a moment is of no moment. 

Douglas JerroUl said of one, " His friendships are so warm that 
he no sooner takes them up than he puts them down again." 

Frogs betray themselves by their own croaking. 

Many bring sorrow on themselves by their own lamentations. 

Frogs in a well know nothing of the high seas. 

Men with narrow range of knowledge and experience cannot 
calculate the greatness of the divine designs, nor even undci'btaiid 
the larger ideas of more instructed men. 

From an empty pot, 
Pudding cometh not. 

No, not even if you set that pot simmering in a pulpit. 

From nothing comes nothing. 

What gracious or holy thing can come out of our vain and 
worthless nature ? Wo are less than nothing, and something far 
WOQue than nothing is all that can come of us. 

\2 
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From one who always calls thee ** dear " 
Preserve thyself and pocket clear. 

This come8 of my own obseryation. Cant phrases should excite 
sospicion. They are the chosen trade -marks of certain parties, 
religious or otherwise, who believe that all men can be fooled if 
you will only use enough treacle. 

From saving comes having. 

Of little grains let care be had, 

For of small ears g^^eat mows are made. 

From saying to doing is a long stretch. 

Especially with some who are very lavish with their promises. 
Trust in that man*s promise who dares to refuse that which ho fears 
he caunot perform. A promise and its performance should balance 
like a pair of scale i ; but too often they do not 

From thence where nets and snares are laid, 
Make haste, lest else thou be betrayed. 

Gk> not down to the plain of Sodom, which, is full of slime pits. 
Fly : there is no safety but in flight. 

Fuddle makes muddle. 

Those who are given to drink do not dearly think, and so stagger 
into messes. 

Full ears of wheat bend low with weight. 

The more there is in a man the more lowly is his behaviour. 

Full many a pleasing, praising speech, 
Prepares the way to over-reach. 

Fulsome flattery is fodder for fools, and is used as bait by knaves. 

Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 
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<Sasinss of a more .Spiritual <Sort 

Faint, yet pursuing ; 
Weak, yet subduing ; 
Spent, yet renewing ; 
Christ ever viewing. 

This u inucli as our life has been. May God be glorii&ed both by 
its) weakness and its strength, its change and its constancy ! 

Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next. 
Faith cannot die, nor can he die who hath faith. 
Faith fears no famine. 

How can she, when she can sing, ** Jehovah -jireh *' : the Lord 
will provide ? Sooner will the cloims rain bread than the people of 
Grod be left to die. 

Faith geU most, humility lceep% most, love work% most 

Faith honours Christ, and Christ honours faith. 

He said to the blind man, " Thy faith hath saved ihee." He puts 
the crown on the head of faith because faith always puts the crown 
upon the head of her Lord. 

Faith in God is never out of season. 

Faith looks to precepts as well as to promises. 

It takes the whole Word of Gk)d, and obeys commands as well as 
trusts promises. 

Faith makes all tilings possible, and love makes them easy. 
Faith makes the Christian, but love proves him. 

Faith justifies the believer, but love justifies his faith by the 
works which it produces. Faith believes God to be true ; love proves 
faith to be true. 

Faith sees Q^^ and God sees faith. 

Faith sees Grod, who is invisible, and God sees even that little 
faith, which would be invisible to others. 
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Faith unfeigned breeds hope unfailing. 

Faith which never wept was never true. 

Kepentance is the inseparable companion of a trae triLst in Christ. 
It is the tear which falls from the eye of faith at the remembrance 
of pardoned sin. 

Faith works love, works by love, and loves to work. 

Faith's barque is often tost, but never lost. 

An nntried faith will turn out to be an untrue faith ; but, however 
much tried, true faith will bear the strain. 

Faith's eye sees in the dark. 

It is a Gk>d-giyen eye, and it is like the eye of Qod. 

Faith's hand never knocks in vain at mercy's door. 

Feeble-mind is a true pllgriin, and the Lord will be 
mindful of his feebleness. 

Fiery trials make golden Christians. 

Filial fear is the safeguard of sanctity. 

Follow the Master more than the pastor. 

The pastor must only be followed while he follows his Pastor. 
Happy IS it for a people n^en their minister walks with God, for 
then they may follow him everywhere. 

Fvjrget a frowning world, and serve a smiling God. 

Forget not him who forgets not thee. 

Free grace and dying love 
liift believing souls above. 

Sweetest of all comforts here, and sweetest of all hopes hereafter, 
are these two thinga. 
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AIN wlien badly gotten 
Is sure to turn rotten. 

This has been seen to be so in a thousand instances. 
It is no pious dream, or religious superstition, but a 
matter of common observation. I have noted it often. 



Galled horses can't endure tlie comb. 

Plain truth suits not the man whose conscience it annoys. Those 
who live upon abuses are very savage against reformers. 

Gamblers and swindlers are first cousins. 

Qtimbling is an express train to ruin. 

Nothing corrupts the entire nature and character of a man more 
fuUy thau gambling. Who but gamblers would have rattled dice 
at tiie foot of the cross? Thousands of young men are led to 
embezzlement through betting, and from fear of discovery they 
plunge on from one crime to another. 

Gambling is play in name, but crime in reality. 

So common is this vice, in one fnrm or another, that it would seem 
as if the devil were firing dice out of a mitrailleuse, and slaying his 
tens of thousands. This vice bring* every i»ther in its train, in- 
cluding suicide and murder. Great families have been dragged 
down to degradation by this infatuation. That old prophecy has 
been fulfilled many a time : — 

'' An ancient house and a noble name, 
An honest heart and a spotless fame. 
By the viper's sting and the demon of play, 
Shall be blighted and lost for ever and uye." 

Games of chance are best avoided altogether. 

*' Some play for g^in : to pass time others play 
For nothmg. Both do play the fool I say : 
Not time nor coin I'd lose, or idly sp'ud. 
Who gets by play proves loser in the end.'* 

Garments should never be made too tight : 
E-omes should bQ healthy witb oir aftd, vith li^lxlu 
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Cbther of patience enow ; it's in season, I trow. 

For certain it is greatlj needed in these trjing times ; but it does 
not grow in all gardens. Oo with the Man of Sorrows, and learn of 
him, and you will be made patient under all trials. 

Greese can hiss, but who minds them ? 

The same is tme of foolish persons and their censures, thej hiss 
but camiot bite. Why should their opiuioiis influence us P 

Geese with geese ; sots with sots. 

Every man by the choice of his society confesses what he ia. 

Gentle answers kill growling speeches. 

Gentle manners make the gentleman. 

Gentle words are hard to answer. 

A compauy of drinking men in Boston, New England, saw 
Mr. Cotton, the venerable pastor, coming along the street. '* I will 
f^Oy^* said one of them, ** and put a trick upon old Gottuo.*' Cross- 
ing over the road therudo fellow whispers into the minister's ear: 
'* Cotton, thou art an old fool." Mr. Cotton replied, **I am afraid 
I am S(>. The Lord make both thee and me wiser than we are, 
even wise to salvation." The fellow returned to his companions 
thoroughly ashamed; and, when tho^ had forced him to n-peat 
good Mr. Cotton's words, their fn»hc came to an end. H tni 
language would have set them ou reply, but the soft word silenced 
them. 

Gentle words faU lightly, but they have great weight. 

Get clean money, or none : 
Mark this, my son ! 

The reverse of the old advice — " Gtet money : get it honestly, if 
you can ; but if not, get it — anyhow." Some money ought to smell 
badly. If the conscience had a nose, and the man had a couscieuce, 
he would not be able to live within ten miles of his money. 

Get light from smoke, not smoke from light. 

Learn from obscure sayings, but do not make plain doctrines 
obscure Gf^rman smoke has had a good deal to do wifh ** modem 
tbeolo>fy ." Many follow the negro's advice when he said ' * Brodren, 
let us proceed, to confound this text.*' 

Get rid of slugs and sluggards. 

Neither of them are good in gardens, en* anywhere elae. 
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Got the coffin ready, and the man won't die. 

Often it happens that the expected comes not, bnt the un- 
expected happens. Some men find all things go wrong with them. 
If they went to the sea it wonld be dry. One of them wrote : — 

Twad eyer thus from childhood's hour, 

That chilling fate has on me fell, 
There always comes a soaking shower, 

When I hain't got no umb^rell ! 

Others are so fortunate that if they fell overboard they would come 
out of water with their pookete full of fish. Tlius is a manifest 
soyereignty seen in providence in more ways than some men case 
to own. 

Gifts are not grace, yet grace is the gift of gifts. 

** He that hath the least grace is a Christian ; ho that hath the 
greatest gifts may be no more than almost a Christian."— Mend. 

Give a dog an ill name, and hang him. 

The Quaker is reputed to have said te the cur, *' TU not beat 
thee, nor hang thee, but PU give thee an ill name.*' 

Give a Yorkshireman a halter, and he'll find a horse. 

Both because he is a shrewd man, and also because he is fond of 
horses. No doubt there is a hint here of something worse ; but we 
do not suppose that there is any ground for the charge. Yorkshire- 
men, like tdl other men, look weU to their own interests. 

Give alms to the lazy, and you license their laziness. 

Griving should be performed with discretion, or we may do harms 
with oup alms. Some gfive only to indulge their kindly feeling, 
like one of whom it was said, ** He would have held an umbrella 
over a duck in a shower of rain." 

Give an inch, and he'll take an ell. 

This is called ''cheek"; and cheek is commonly indulged at the 
expense of those whoi<e generosity verges upon greenness. 

Give no man counsel or physic till he asks it. 

He will not value it even if it should prove to be wise, and you 
will have the blame if it turns out to be unsuitable. 

Advice gratis 
Seldom great ii. 
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Give rocks and rascals a wide berth. 

Either of them m^ wreck you ; th^y cannot do your ship or 
yourself any good. IHstance lends enchantment to the view. 

Give the benefit of doubt 
Till the truth is fully out. 

This ia what you would claim if it were your own case, and 
therefore act thus towards others. 

Give the birds crumbs ; God gives you loaves. 

In the winter pay the birds for the song's of spring by feeding 
them. In Sweden a sheaf is always left for the birds. 

Give the devil your eye, and he'll win your whole body. 

It was so with mother Eve. " And when she saw." — Gkn. iii. 6. 
Trapp says, that ** thousands thus die of a wound in the eye." 

Give the man his bread and cheese, 
Then applaud him if you please. 

But many give a man praise, but no pudding ; and this is poor 
pay. Lvi-i VcunoenSj author of the ^^Lusiad," was god of poetry 
in Portugal, but was allowed to die in the streets of Lisbon like a 
dog, literally of starvation. Poor fellow, he would gladly have 
exchanged for solid pudding some of his empty praise ! 

Give the mouse a hole, and wonder not that the cheese is 
taken. 

Let in an iU habit, and it will soon work mischief. Other inter- 
pretations readily suggest themselves. 

Give thy purse rather than thy time. 

You may earn more in the time than the money would come to. 
Time, though little thought of, is worth more than gold. 

Give to Peter ; but save a penny for Paul. 

Why should one good person, or work, absorb aU that you have? 

Give to some people once, and they will expect for ever. 

The Kashmirs say : ** An old woman found an apple under a tree, 
and afterwards she went to that tree every day with a basket." 
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Give to the poor, and you shall have more. 

Glefierosity is not a waster of men's substance, but an improver 
of it. 

« We all can do better than yet we have done, 
And not be a whit the worse ; 
It never was loving that emptied the heart, 
Nor giving that emptied the purse." 

Give us the meat, and the bones won't choke us. 

Rowland Hilly combating the doctrine of priestcraft, that the com- 
mon people should not be trusted with the Bible, because there are 
in it thingfs hard to be understo<>d, said : *' A boy came runninp to 
his father, crying, * I am very hungry ; do please give me seme 
meat.' ' No, my dear son, for there are hard bones in it, and you 
cannot eat the bones.' " 



Give your horse more com than cord. 

Give your order, and then do it yourself. 

Thus only can you be sure that it will be done. There is an old 
saying, "If you send your man, your man will send his dog, ami the 
dog will send his tail, and the tail uill be busy wagging and so 
nothing will go." 

<3ive your tongue more holidays than your head. 

Old Sir Richard Baker says — 

** The tongue hath this most rare but certain notion. 
Its virtue shows as much in rest as motion." 

And indeed, O rare Sir Richard, in rest it shows more excellence 
than ill any other state! How musical is its silence! Wi»man, 
with all thy faults I love thee stilt! Thy stillness is no mean part 
of thy loveiinesB. * * The ornament of a quiet spirit " is an ornament 
indeed. 

Giving feeds love, and lenc'ng loses it. 

Because the borrower is shy of you ; and, as he doca not repay 
you, you soon grow shy of him. 

Giving is generally a kind of fishing. 

They give a sprat to catch a salmon. Orientals are great at this 
art, and some in these western parts are becoming proficient. 
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Giving is living. 

Give Rtrong^h, gfive thouirlit, give dee Is, give pelf, 
Give love, give tear-*, and give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving : 
Who gives not, is not living. 

Giving is sowing; the larger the sowing, the larger the 
reaping. 

For this we have inspired assurance. '' He which soweth bonnti- 
fully shall reap also bountifully.** — 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

Glowing coals will sparkle. 

Where there's passion there will be burning words : where there's 
great talent there will be indications of it, &c. 

Gluttons dig their graves with their teeth. 

Very curious are the instances of this. Here is one, which is 
reported as an epitaph ; but we take leave to doubt if it ever was 
carved on a stone :— 

** This disease you ne'er heard tell on, 
I died from eating too much melon, 
Be careful, then, all you that feed, I 
Died because I was too greedy." 

Gnaw your own bone, and let others alone. 

Many need this advice, for they are always prying and interfering. 
It is wonderful how few people mind their own business. 

Go after wisdom, or it will never come to you. 

A suggestive preacher once said, "Do not suppose that wisdom 
is so much flattered at having you for a pupil that she will set you 
easy lessons, and yet give you the gold medal." 

Go down for a wife, and up for a friend. 

We are not sure of the wisdom of this proverb. Still a very 
superior wife may look down on her husband, if the superiority lies 
only in rank ; but this a true friend will not do. 

Go into the country to hear town news. 

It is often so : that which is done in our own street may be first 
made known to us when we are far from homeu 
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Go not astray from the King's highway. 

It is the best and safest road, and in it yon are under royal pro- 
ection. '< It shall be called the way of holiness/'— Isa. xxxv. 8. 

Gk) not every day to your neighbour's house. 

So Solomon saith : — " Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour's 
house ; lest he be weary of thee, and so hate thee." — rrov. xxv. 17. 

Gk) through your closet to your shop or your field. 
Let prayer be the preface to all your business. 

"Go to Bath!" 

This is good advice if taken literally: the oftener the better. 
The saying is, however, varied, and takes the form of **Go to 
Halifax ! " ** Go to Jericho ! " and " Go to Hanover ! " In the 
last shape it may have been a Jacobite wish for the reigning house. 

Go to bed with the lamb, and rise with the lark. 

Go to strangers for charity, to acquaintances for advice, 
and to relations for nothing — and you will generally 
get a fair supply. 

Go to the ant — but don't go to your uncle's. 

The pawnbroker's shop is not for the industrious and thrifty. 

God and the doctor we alike adore. 
But only when in danger, not before. 
The danger o'er, both are alike requited : 
God is forgotten, and the doctor slighted. 

God can send meat by ravens as well as by angels. 

He can make bad men the servants of providence for his x>^oplo. 

God defends the right. 

God gives sleep to the bad that the good may be un- 
disturbed. 

If lions and wolves never slept, it would be all the harder for the 
sheep: if knaves were always awake, wh«*re were honest men? 
No doubt wicked men are allowed prosperity, that they may be 
good-tempered, and the righteous may have rest. 

God gives thee six days ; steal not the seventh. 
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God helps those who help themselves. 

God helps those who cannot help themselves. 

These two proverbs are equally trae ; but the la&t is very sweet 
to the hopeless and helpless. Oiir extremity is God's opportunity, 
and he is never slow to begin when we have reached the end of ouz 
own power and wisdom. 

God is no man's debtor, but every man's creditor. 

God knows best how the weather should be, 
It is better with him than if left to thee. 

God pities weakness, but punishes wickedness. 

God sends clothes when he sends cold. 

This is a matter of experience. Gk>d's own children afi&rm it to 
be so. Though, sometimes, the clothes are not quite what we 
would prefer, Qioy are better than we deserve. We are " gentle- 
men commoners upon the bountv of Providence " ; or, as another 
puts ity ** Our Lord finds us our hvery." 

Qt)d sends meat and the devil sends cooks. 

The gift of his providence is often spoiled by those who have the 
management of it. Cooks, however, to turn to the letter of the 
proverb, would appear to come from a better quarter than that 
which is mentioned, for the rhyme has it : — 

We may live without learning, may live without books ; 
But civilizud men cannot live without cooks. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

Does he ? Should lambs be shorn ? Is this an excuse for cruelty ? 
Some have even quoted this saying as a Scriptural text ! Find it I 

God, who thinks of sparrows, cares for souls. 

God will grind to powder those who grind the poor. 

Godliness is gain ; but gain is not godliness. 

Qt)d's mills grind slowly, but they grind small. 

LongftUow puts it : — 

** The mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they g^rind exceeding small. 
Though wil£ patience he stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds he aU." 
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God's providence is mine inheritance. 

The motto on the old house in Chester. A glorious one. 

God's wrath comes by measure; Ms mercy without 
measure. 

Gold is a base metal in base hands. 

'' Gold begfets in brethren hate ; 
Gk>ld in families debate ; 
Gold does friendship separate ; 
Gold does ciyil wars create. 
A corse, all curses else above, 
On him who used it first in love." 

Golden cups may carry deadly draughts. 

Riches, fame, honour, may be ruinous temptations. Eloquence, 
architecture, pomp, music, and so forth, are the gulden cup in which 
false doctrine is proffered to the unwary. — Rev. xvii. 4. 

Gt>lden dreams cannot fill an empty purse. 

Gone is gone, for ever gone, 

No Jew will lend a groat thereon. 

Once spent there is no calling money back into the purse, and 
there is no use in saying, ** 1 used to be worth my hundreds." 

Good articles sell themselves. 

** €kK)d wine needs no bush *' ; and yet who is to know where 
they sell wine, if there is no sign over the door? Siipj^ose it is 
true that ** the sign is in the cellar," who is to see it when walking 
the street P And who is to know where goods can be bought, if there 
is no advertisement P Yit it is true that ** Good stuffs need no 
puffj)" ; and ''the best advertisement for the shop must be kept 
m^ide "—the quality of the merchandise must attract purchasers. 

Good bees never turn into drones. 

Such a miracle of natural history has never been reported ; there 
is a final perseverance of workers and of saints. 

Good books enrich; bad books bewitch. 

Yet there is a third class which simply weary the reader. Of 
such books one wrote : — 

If there should be another flood. 

For refuge hither fly ; 
Though all the world should be submerged, 
Thu book will still be dry. 
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GocnI cakes and bad customs ought to be broken. 

The older the cakes or the customs, the more need that they be at 
once broken. A courageous man will never sin because others do, 
bat will instantly bear his practical protest. 

GhxNl comes to better, and bad to worse. 

There is a law of development in charact(*r which runs on this 
wise : but bad does not come to good except by conversion. 

Good fences make good neighbours. 

Experience has proved that ail rights must be rcspi>cted between 
friends as weU as foes. Meum and Utum must be rigidly disdii- 
g^uished among the dearest relatives. A clear separation < >i properties, 
and a keeping out of strays, are both very needful for harmony. 
Even a wandering hen may scratch up a quurrel, auid a hog may 
uproot an old friendship. 

Good health is above wealth. 
Sir Richard Baker says : 

To gather riches do not hazard health ; 

For, truth to say, health is the wealth of wcidth. 

Good husbands like the Fireside Club best. 

Some philanthropists advocate clubs for working-men ; but it is 
to be feared that they disturb the home, and keep away the 
husband who should be the band of the house. 

Good is good, but better beats it. 

It is for us to endeavour to reach the highest degree of com- 
parison. ** Not as though I had already attained."— Phil. iii. 12. 

Good leading deserves good following. 

With such a Leader as Christians have, what manner of people 
ought they to be P 

Good men take good advice. 

Good milk, good water ; but the mixture is not good milk. 

Londoners have abundant opportunity of proving the truth of 
this sentence. Our skies are not often blue ; but we too oft^i see 
" sky blue." 

Good nature and good sense must ever join : 
To eir is human, to forgive divine. 
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Gh)pd pastures make fat sheep. 

A ministry rioh in gracious doctrine will produce useful and 
holy Christians. 

Good people live wide apart. 

Yet not so wide apart as they think. There are thousands of 
resenred ones who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

Good professors can make good scholars, 
Good mothers only can make good men. 

Sydneu Smith said, /' An ounce of mother is worth a pound of 
clergy.'^ The future of society is in the hands of mothers. 

Good sees good, and foul sees foul. 

This accounts for the various reports which men give concerning 
the moral condition of a neighbourhood. Each man notices that 
which is after his own mind. If a vulture should fly over a region 
it would spy out carcases, where a dove would note dean com. 

Good sermons need not be long, and bad ones ought not 
to be. 

Yet, when sermons are very good, the leng^ is not noticed; and 
bad sermons are always too long, however short they may be. 

Good stuff is often twisted into queer shapes. 

The truth can be distorted. Excellent people are sometimes ugly. 

Good tales marred in the telling. 
Like peas lost in the shelling. 

Good temper oils the wheels of lif e. 

But bad temper puts grit into them. Some men are like pickles, 
a little of them at a time is quite enough ; others are like saccharin, 
a dust of them sweetens the cup of life. 

Good things are often hard. 

Of course. A thing that can be produced without labour must 
necessarily be of small value. In this evil world virtue and holiness 
can never be easy things 

Good ware makes a good market. 

Few seem to believe this, for they palm off all manner of 
trumpery ; but, in the end, when it is well known, the reaUy good 
article will win its place. 
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Gh)od wine ruins the purse, and bad wine ruins the 
stomach. 

It is marveUons what ocnmoisseiirs spend on choice wines. It is 
still more marvelloiis that men suck in, as wine, the vilest mixtures 
that can be concocted. 

Good wives if they were sold, 
Were well worth crowns of gold. 

But nobody wishes to sell them ; and nobody could buy them if 
he wished to do so. 

Good wives, like echo, should be true. 
And speak but when they're spoken to ; 
Tet not like echo, so absurd, 
To have for ever the last word ! 

This ''last word" business is a miserable one. It would seem 
the best for both husband and wife to leave off angry words at once, 
and so both hasten to have the last word. As for the wife's being 
quite so humble as to speak only when she is spoken to, the notion is 
a relic of savage life, and finds no echo in a Christian man's head. 
Among true Christians the wife is the equal of her husband, and u 
had in honour by him. The wife is not the head, but she is the 
crown, and that is higher still. 

\ 

Good words cost little, but are worth much. 
GtK)d words without deeds are rushes and reeds. 

Good work ought to get good wages : 
Good wages ought to get good work. 

If masters would accept the first line, and workmen the second 
line, we should be aU upon a good line of things. Too often the 
master cuts down the wage, and the man outs down his work, and 
not only do both sides suffer, but the public suffer also. 

" Good-fellow " is a costly name. 

To ke€np up its repute many a foolish person has made of himself 
a poor fellow, and at last a sad fellow, and a bad fellow. 

Goods are not good unless we do good with them. 

" To have, and not to use the same. 
Is not our glory, but our shame." 
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Cbose and gander are very much alike. 

What is true of woman is true of man, for bad or good. 

Gospel trutli must reiorm us, as well as iwform us. 

Religion is practical, if true : it is a light which removes the 
fia rlme BS of sin, as well as the darkness of ignorance. 

Gossiping and lymg are brother and sister. 

Alas, for the misery which is caused by a long tongue ! The 
quantity of the gossip could not be kept up if it were restricted to 
truth, and so evil inventions are added thereto. These at first are a 
sort of spice and flavouring, but in time they become the principal 
ingredient. A modem essayist defines jros-ip as ^*the putting- of 
two and two together, and making five of them.' Say>//y, and 
you are nearer the mark. 

Gt)ssips and frogs drink and croak. 

Certainly it is so with the gossips. Is it tea they drink ? Their 
gossip is tedious. Do they take spirits ? There is an evil spirit in 
them. 



Gt)ssips speak ill of all till all speak ill of them. 
Grace will last when gold is past. 
Graciousness is better than greatness. 

Grantham gruel : nine grits in a gallon of water. 

Why Grantham is mentioned we know not, except it be that it 
begins with the letter G. The gruel is nearly as poor as a modem 
flermon, one globule of gospel in an ocean of words. 

Grape- juice kills more than grape-shot. 

Is it grape-juice? Perhaps Cette and Hamburg can teU us. 
Much wine comes from places where grapes do not grow. Whether 
or no, we feel sure that the bottie kills more than the battle. 

Grass, grow while you may ! 
Alas ! how soon you'll turn to hay. 

Life is short, death is sure. Let us hve while we live. 
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Chtftves are the same, bedeck tliem how you may. 

The graye is the cominon bed of rich and poor ; and so longas 
we moulder back to dust, it matters little how we are buried. Yet 
some distinction is aimed at even among ashes and worms. Hence 
the complaint upon the tomb at the ohuroh door : — 

'^ Here I lie beside the door, 
Here I lie because I'm iK>or , 
Further in the more they pay, 
Here I lie as warm as liiey.'' 

Qreat bargains are great thieves. 

It usually turns out so. The cheap thing is soon worn out, 
or there is some concealed flaw which makes it practically useless. 

Great boast, little roast. 

The more of the mouth, the leas of the meat 
The bigger the brag, the poorer the feat. 

It is so almost always ; the smallest boy beats the bigj^ust ili-um. 

Great bodies move slowly. 

It must be so. Hence the difficulty of moving a corporation, a 
parliament, or a committee. 

Great cry and little wool, as the man said when he sheared 
the hog. 

Where there is wool there is no cry, for '* the sheep before her 
shearers is dumb." Where there*s nothing but bristles, the cry is 
enough to wake the whole parish, and the church too. 

Great greediness to reap, helps not the money heap. 

In Ms haste the covetous man makes ducks and drakes of liis 
money. He is apt to try some shady scheme, and his investment 
shades off into nothing. 

Ghreat oaks were once little acorns. 

Despise not the d^ of small things. Despair not because your 
strength is little, who knows what you may be or do ? • 

Great peace is better than a great purse. 

Those who have had experience of both of these can certify to 
the truth of the proverb. Money breeds care, but peace is a jeweL 
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Oreat promisera are bad paymasters. 
This is frequently and notably the case. 

Great quarrels have small begimiings. 

Oh, that they could be crushed in the egg ! By a little woid, and 
a slight concession, years of hate would be avoided. 

Great scholars are not always wise men. 

They are sometimes veiy foolish. Indeed, to make a very special 
fool the best raw material is a man of unusual education. 



Great scholars may be great sinners. 

Learning does not necessarily better men morally. Satan knows 
more than any of us, and yet he is not improved by aU he knows. 
An educated villain has all the more tools at command with which 
to do evil. 

Great show and spread, no beef, and little bread. 

Like the ^idalgo^s dinner : very little meat, and a great deal of 
table-cloth. How oftrai is this the case with mental and spiritual 
feasts! 

Great thieves wear gold chains, while little thieves have 
iron ones. 

It would be very shocking to steal a loaf, but to set up a sham 
company, and net ten thousand pounds by other peoples* folly, 
is quite respectable. 

'* A little stealing is a dangerous part. 
But stealing largely is a noble art : 
Tis mean to rob a hen-roost or a hen, 
But stealing thousands makes us gentlemen." 

Great weights may hang on small wires. 

On a word or even a look the history of a nation has depended. 
On a single act a man's whole life may turn. 

Greed gathers itself poor, and generosity gives itself rich. 

Those who watch men must have seen that thin is frequently true. 
X have noticed remarkable iudiances of it. — 0. JLL. 25. 
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Greed wants the first cut, and all the rest of the joint. 

In the Hindoo stoir a guest is asked whether he would take 
biscuits, or a cold breakfast ; he replied that he would take biscuits, 
and a cold breakfast first, and a hot breakfast afterwards. Thus 
would some men haye all they can get, and a great deal thej will 
never get. 

Greedy carvers lay all the meat on their own plates. 

Have you noticed how they save up the gp^^en fat of the turtle, 
and carve the breast of the fowl for themselves ? 

Greedy grabbers grudge gleaners. 

It is a miserable policy which shuts out the poor from the stubbles, 
and sends the horse-rake again and again to get in every single ear. 
Let the poor have their portion ; they get litUe enough. A corre- 
spondent of The Guanban writes : — " The remarkable progress of 
engineering skill in agriculture has well-nigh abolished sweet Ruth 
and her friends. The modem reaping-machine and self -raking 
reaper leave behind them no ears of com of appreciable -alue to 
be picked up by industrious mothers and their children.** 

Green are the hills that are far away, 
But greener the garden where I stay. 
There's no place like home. 

Grey and green make a bad marriage mixture* 

If the husband is g^reatly older than the wife he cannot live to 
bring up the children, and he will probably leave his wife a widow. 
It is not seemly, and hardly natural, to see sixty wedding twenty. 

Grey hairs are death's heralds. 

Are they not also the snows of past winters, and the silver of 
crowns of glory ? 

GWef g^ws by repression ; joy by expression. 

Silence causes pent-up griefs to swell ; it is a great solace to tcU 
your sorrow. 

Sorrow shared is half a trouble, 
Joy that's shared is joy made double. 

Grind no man's name ; seek other grist. 

Yet some are never so pleased as when they have a gracious man 
between their millstoues, and are reducing his charact^ W dust« 
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Grow angiy slowly ; there's plenty of time. 

If you must let anger rise sooner or later, prefer later, and the 
later the better. In tiois matter better never than late. 

Growling will not make the kettle boil. 
Grumbling makes the loaf no larger. 
Grunting won't buy me new shoes. 

These three sayings, and many more, show the uselessness of 
murmuring ; yet we go on with this worthless business, and almost 
regard it as an Englishman's privilege to complain. Well may we 
caU the world '*a howling wilderness/* if we will persist in 
howling ! 

Guilt on the conscience puts grief on the countenance. 

Where it is real and deep, it is a hard matter to conceal convio- 
iion of sin. This heaviness of the heart makes a man stoop. 

Guilty persons are always suspicious. 

They measure others by themselves, and expect others to treat 
them as they have treated tiieir fellows. One reason for ** setting 
a thief to catch a thief" is because the thief is quick to suspect 

Gut no fish till you get them. 

A rough form of the same advice contained in the aming *< Do 
not oount your chivkens before they are hatched.'' 
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^asittfls of a more ^iitrttual Sort« 



Qive me the Ohristian that is better seen than heard. 

CK>d breaks the cistern to bring us to the fountain. 

Oar creature comforts fail us, and then we g^ to the Creator him- 
self. Gainful are the losses wMch bring us nearer to God. 

(Jod can strike straight strokes with crooked sticks. 

He can work out a holy puzpose bj overruling the actions of tho 
vilest of men. 

(Jod chose his people for his love, and he lOves them for his 
choice. 

God conceals his purposes, tnat we may live on his promises. 

It is not for us to pry into his decrees, or seek to know the future ; 
the promise should be sufficient to stay the heart as to the Lord's 
ways. 

Gk)d Blls the empty, and empties the full. 
See the Yirgin^s Song.— Luke i 53. 

God furrows the heart, and then sows it with grace. 
Conviction prepares the soul to receive gospel truth. 

God gives much grace, that he may give more grace. 

God gives to thee his firm decree, 
That as thy days, thy strength shall be. 

(}od grants grace, and we should give gratitude. 

"Many favours which GUkI giveth us ravel out for want of 
hemming, through our unthankfulness." — Fuller, 

Gtod hath promised to keep his people, and he will keep 
his promise. 

God is a sun that never sets. 

God is both the rewarder and the reward of his people. 
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God is where lie was. 

He has not changed in place or power. Go to him by prayer and 
he will hear your requests. 

God looks most, where man looks least — at the heart. 

(Jod loves his people when he strikes them as well as when 
he strokes them. 

God loves US, not for what we are, but for what he can 
make us. 

(Jod never yet forsook in need 
The soul that trusted him indeed. 

God not only gives his people promises to believe, but gives 
them to believe his promises. 

God may as soon cease to be God as cease to bo good. 
Let this be a settled matter of faith with us, for it is even so. 

God may cast thee down, but he will not cast thee off. 
God provides a full Christ for empty sinners. 
God sees Ohrist in his people, and his people in Christ. 
God sees grace where we see none. 

We judge hastily, but He knows the circumstances, and the 
inward thoughts of the feeble in grace. 

God sends us food by our own hands. 

It is God*s plan to employ us to provide food for his children, and 
for ourselves among the rest. 

God waits to be gracious, and the gracious wait on God. 
God, who feeds his ravens, will feed his doves. 

Or, as Mgitthew Henry puts it, <* He that feeds his birds will not 
starve his babes." 

God will be only theirs who are truly his. 

God wills changes, but changes not his will. 

God works with on^ without means. With, that man should 
not be indolent ; and without , that he should not be 
self-confidents 
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God's best comforts are reserved for our worst times. 

One who was greatly afflicted, but graciously comforted, bore this 
testimony: — 

" The love of Jesus, what it is, 
None but his sufferers know." 

God's cliariots of fire conquer men's chariots of iron. 

He has forces of a spiritual order which prevail over the most 
stubborn wills and the strongest arms 

God's children are made to smart when they yield to sin. 

'* But woe to the man that sins without pain ; 
He feels no correction, and sinneth again.'* 

God's crumbs are better than the world's loaves. 
God's ear lies close to the believer's lip. 
God's friends should be one another's friends. 
Christians should know, love, and help one another. 

God's gentleness makes his saints great and grateful. 

David said, ** Thy gentieness hath made me great."— Ps. xviii. 35. 

God's giving deserves our thanksgiving. 

God's patience is lasting, but not everlasting. 

God's rest-day is our best day. 

God's thoughts of love should move us to deeds of love. 

God's Word is the soul's medicine. 

God's worst is better than the devil's best. 

The reproach of Christ is greater riches than all the treasures of 
Egypt.— Heb. xi. 26. 

Gospel commandings are gracious enablings. 

John Berridge wrote : — 

Run, John, and work, the law oommandSy 
Yet finds me neither feet nor hands ; 
But sweeter news the gospel brings, 
It bids me fly, and lends me wings. 
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Grace makes no man proud. 

He that is proud of the grace he thinks he possesses must there' 
fore be a mere pretender. 

Grace not only makes a man more a man, but it also makes 
him more than a man. 

Great sorrows are nothing compared with great sins. 

Holj men would prefer lifelong sickness to wilful sin. He was 
a wise man who prayed that he might sooner die than denj his 
Lord. 

Greatest evils oft begin 
In some unsuspected sin. 

(Jreatness is the fairest object to the eye of the world ; 
goodness, to the eye of heaven. 

Groanings unutterable lead to joys unspeakable. 

*' These are they that came out of great tribuLition.'* — 
Rev. vii. 14. 

Guard well thy thoughts; for tnoughts are heard in 
heaven. 
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ABIT with him has all the test of truth ; 
* * It must be right — ^IVe done it from my youth." 

This stands for argument with many. What they 
have done they -will do ; as if continuance in evil 
produced an excuse for it, whereas it aggravates the 

wrong exceedingly. Is a Thug justitied in murder because he 

has always done so ? 

Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them off, 'tis being flayed alive. 

At first, a bad habit is a spider's web, then a net of thread, next 
a bond o€ rope, and soon a fetter of steel. Cease from an evil habit 
before it holds you like an octopus. 

Hair by hair old heads grow bare. 

Decline is gradual, and thereforo sometimes it is unnoticed^ It 
may be thus with us spiritually : *' Grey hairs are here and there 
upon him, yet he knoweth not.'* — Hosea vii 9. 

Half an acre is better than no land. 

Especially half an acre in the City of London. 

Half an hour's hanging is quite long enough. 
One could be content with much less than that. 

Half doing is many a man's undoing. 

Those fellows who never really finish anything are regarded as 
being only half-baked themselves, and no man cares to hire thum. 

Half -heart is no heart. 

To be half inclined a to h:i di^cllnea ; . j be half persuaded is to 
be unpersuaded ; to be half-hearted in a matter is to have no heart 
at all for it. 

Half the world's mischief, folly, and woe, 
Comes from a " Yes," which ought to be " No." 

One of the first words a younar man should learn to say is **No.'* 
It ought to be as easy to say ** No*' to a man as to say ** Boo ** to a 
goose, but it is not ; and so the young fellow is led by the nose, 
and to ruin he goes. 
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Handle your tools without mittens. 

Dainty gentility- spoils people for labonr. Preachers in gloves 
xemind us of the saying, *' Gats in gloves catch no mice." 

Hands are many, but heads are few. 

The thinkers are still in the minority. Plenty of bellows, but where 
are the brains ? Pimples everywhere, but few capacious sense-boxes. 

Handsome apples are sometimes sour. 
Pretty women may have very bad tempers* 

Handsome is that handsome does. 

"Now, my pretty gentleman!" as the gipsy says, mind you 
bohave handsomely. 

Happy is he that is happy in his children. 

John wrote, " I have no greater joy than to hear that my duldron 
walk in truth." It is a choice mercy, a crowning mercy. 

Hard of feeling is worse than hard of hearing. 

We can buy the deaf man a horn, but the unfeeling man has a 
homy heart already. None are so deaf as those who refuse to hear 
in the heart. Hard rocks need hard hanmiers. Hence the heavy 
blows which God deals with his law and with afflictions, so as to 
break stubborn hearts. 

Hard with hard builds no houses ; soft binds hard. 

Morfcar is wanted as well as stone, and love must bo mixed with 
our firmness. Two strong-minded persons will have need of a 
g^at deal of love to keep them together. 

Hard words often come from soft heads. 

Very generally this is true ; and yet certain very hard-headed 
men can speak bullets. 

Hard work wins soft rest : sweat earns sweet. 

He that has earned rest shall have it : but he who never works 
does not know what rest means. 

No restful age shall come to me 
Unless in youth I've industry. 
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Ilares and cares start up unawares. 

But if the cares ran away as fast as the hares we need not mind 



Hares are not caught with drums. 

It remains to he seen whether men will be won to religion by 
brass bands. In other matters, tunid people are rather ropell^ 
than won over by loud argument. 

Harm watch, harm catch. 

Look for evil, and it comes ; and the same with good. 

Harry Heartless will make a bad husband. 
Better let him remain a bachelor. 

Hast thou a soft heart ? It is of Gk)d's breaking. 
Hast thou a sweet wife ? She is of God's making. 

Haste trips up its own heels. 

Hasty climbers have sudden falls. 

<< Up like a rocket, and down like a stick," is often verified. It is 
a good thing for a man to endure difficulty and oppo^tion when 
rising in life, for such an experience gives x^rmanence to character. 

Hcisty questions should have slow answers. 

Perhaps no reply at all would be better. Two hasty persona 
g^ing at it, hammer and tongs, make great mirth for the devil. 

Hat in hand goes through the land. 

Politeness, courtesy, obligingness clear many a man's path. 

Haughty looks are naughty looks. 

Have a deaf ear for hasty words. 

It will serve your turn better than quick hearing, for that might 
provoke you. Let rash and foolish language go in at one ear and 
out at the other, and let nothing wrong remain on the memory. 

Have a hand to give, and a heart to forgive. 

Have a mind before you speak your mind. 

Some blunder out whatever comes first, and then they feel bound 
to stick to it through thick and thin. If they only thought wisely 
at the first, they might save themselves axul others a world of 
trouble. 
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Have an open ear and a closed mouth. 
Hear, see, and saj nothing, and live in peaoe. 

Have four and spend five ; 
Be poor and never thrive. 

Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Spend less than thou owest. 

Have no faith in a man who has no faith. 

If he does not believe in €k)d, do not believe iu him. 

Have not a mouth for every matter. 

Leave things alone which are no business of joufb, and which 
you do not understand. 

Have not thou such friends abroad 
Thou couldst not welcome to thy board. 

K a man ought not to be introduced to your wife and daughters, 
he is not likely to be of much benefit to you or your reputation. 

Have not thy cloak to make when it begins to rain. 
Have peace with men, but war with sin. 

A good distinction ; hate the sin, but love the sinner. 

Have the potatoes and bacon done, 

And nice white cloth as the clock strikes one. 

The meals nicely cooked keep the husband in humour, and 
prevent his seeking the publio-house and its temptations. 

Have thy distaff ready, and GK>d will send thee flax. 

Be prepared to do your work, and work will come sooner or 
later. Don't so much look for a position as for fitness to fill it. 

Have you a good majster ? 
Stick to him the faster. 

Don't impose on his good nature ; but the more kind he is, the 
more be you worthy of such kindness. Alas ! the British work- 
man is too much like the man in the story, who said, *• * My master 
is so good, that I cannot do too much for him ; and I don't mean 
totay." 
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He begins to grow bad who thinks himself good. 

Pride ib growing up in bis heart ; and what is worse than that? 

He boiled four eggs for himself, and gave the poor the 
broth. 

It is wonderful what worthless rubbish some people will gire 
away. The man in our proverb is like that other benefactor in tho 
epigpram— 

<< Ancho is charitable, all must own, 
He steals a ham, and gives tho poor 11 lO bone.'* 

He cannot speak well wHo cannot hold his tongue. 

He lacks power over himself ; and this is fatal to the success of an 
orator. Ko man can be called a good driver, who cannot hold his 
horse in when the time comes. 

He deserves no sweets wno will taste no sours. 

We must take things as thej come. He ought not to eat who 
must needs have all the fat, or all the lean. In no country can u 
man have all fine weather. In no form of life will ull things 
happen to our mind. 

He does much who does a little well. 

He doeth much who loveth much. 

Love to Gk)d is the mainspring of activity, and sets a man doing 
much. Even when the good work is apparently little, titie abun 
dance of love which is in it makes it much in the sight of God. 

" He doeth well who doeth good 
To those of his own brotherhood ; 
He doeth better who doth bless 
The stranger in his wretchedQess : 
Yet best, yea, best of all, doth he 
Who helps a fallen enemy ! " 

He drinketh wine ; his nose will shine. 

He enjoys much who is thankful for a little^ 

He fawned on me, and then bit my heel. 

It is tho nature of curs to curry favour with you, and then curse 
you. Ours occur to most men. 
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He fishes on who catches one. 

The smallest soooess keeps him at his sport. We ha^e seen 
anglers who have gone on day after day, though they caught 
notiiine. One of them said he had been by the water three days, and 
had omy one bite. To the remark, " How can you keep on ? '* he 
answered, ** You get to like it, and feel as if you must keep on even 
when you g^t noising." It would be weU if fislicra of men had 
alwajB the same com^training love for their work. 

He has a nose of noses, 

And sniffs more things than loses. 

Some are great disoemers of spirits, and live by finding out what 
nobody else suspected. They have no nose for virtue, lavender, and 
other sweet things ; but at Stinker's Beach they feel at home, for 
there they are able to enjoy the sensation of shouting — ** Horrible ! 
Abominable ! Enough to poison a fox ! " Never at ease till tliey 
cannot bear it any longer ; their superior nose of discernment is the 
organ of misery to them. 

He has bad food who feeds on others' faults. 

Yet to some the faults of others are a sweetmeat. A dish of 
scandal is very savoury to gossips. Only a foul bird wiU feast on 
carrion ; but such foul birds go in flocks. 

He has found a mare's nest, and is laughing at tlie eggs. 

Spoken of one who has found something very ludicrous where 
he expected a great discovery. The case often occurs. 

He has most who wants least. 

He has much to do who would please everybody. 

Yes : he has more td do than he ^Hll ever accomplish. Who can 
serve a hundred masters ? 

" Suit every one P You never wiU ! 
That's settled any minute ; 
The task is far beyond your skill, 
So never you begin it. 

"Whate'er the world says, Neva- mind I 

Go on, your duty doing; 
On every side there's some fresh kind 

Of gossip ever brewmg." 

He has not a penny, but yet he boasts his pedigree. 

He talks about Lord Donomore and Lady All-s^nt. If his 
gentility were put up to auction, it would not bring hmi in a penny- 
worth of cabbages. Yet see how high he holds his h«ad. He is a 
horse of pedigree with three game legs, l^Id broken wind. 
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He has not five farthings, but he gives faunself fifty aira. 

The poorer the prouder. There is no repre»in|^ '* Hin EmptineflR. " 
He BpreadB himself over all things and questions ; and jet he 
cannot manage a shop where the stock-in trade is a herring and 
ahall 

He hath little joy of life 

Who hath found a scolding wife. 

He hath peace who holds his peace. 

He is a bad gardener who roots up the plants. 

He is a bad minister who drires away the oon^rregation, scatters 
his church, alienates his friends, and destroys all the useful societies. 

He is a fool who fools other people. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the hoax or practical joke ; and 
yet it passes for wit among those who are short of wit. 

He is a good speaker who makes his hearers good. 

Whatever his style may be, he has n>oken well if he has led his 
hearers to the Lord Jesus, who makes all good who come to him. 

He is a good waggoner who can turn in a little space 

To manaee comfortably and economically with a very small 
income is the height of wisdom. We know women who can do 
more on £100 a year, than others will with three times the amount 

He is a great coward who is afraid to do good. 
He is a great thief who would steal the ten commandments. 
Much more he that would steal from us the whole Bible ! 

He is a man who acts like a man. 

He is a poor fiddler who has only one tune. 

Monotony is wearisome : but some speakers, preachers, and talkers 
harp for ever on one string. There are more subjects in the world 
than one. ** Always partridge," as the French say, is very weari- 
some : what would ** always /rojr** be? Ding, dong; ding, dong, 
and that without end, is a thmg of horror, and a woe for ever. 

Tie is a poor smith who cannot bear smoke. 

In all pursuits there are inconveniences which we must put up 
with ; and it is so in every form of holy service. 
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He is a stupid who loses patience with a stupid. 

"Ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise.'*— 2 O.r. 
xi. 12. We fiud out how foolish we are when a great stupid brushes 
our fur the wrong way, and raises our dander. 

He is a weak friend who cannot bear with his friend's 

weakness. 
He is best who has done best. 

With few exceptions this is the rule. " By their fruits shall ye 
know them."— Matt. vii. 20. 

He is blind who thinks he sees everything. 

The observant man reoogpiizes many mysteries into which he can- 
not pretend to see, and he remembers that the world is too wide for 
the eye of any one man. But modern nophists are cock-sure of 
everything, especially if it contradicts the Bible, 

He is free who dares to be 
In the right with two or three. 

This liberty has to be paid for ; but there is a sweetness in it 
which those only know who have tasted it. 

He is kind to himself who is kind to his wife. 

Is she not bone of your bone ? Does not your happiness inter- 
weave itself with hers ? 

He is no one's friend who is his own enemy 

He is not the best carpenter who makes the most chips. 

But the reverse. He who does his work in a masterly manner is 
usually very neat and clean in it. The proverb, however, means 
that the best workers make no fuss, and create no disorder. 

He is right sure who is surely right. 

He is very absent-minded who searches for the ass on which 
he is riding. 

He must be brother to that other Celestial, who cried out, '* Here's 
my bimdle, here's my umbrella ; but where am I ?*' 

He is very blind who cannot see the sun. 

How blind must he be who cannot see the God who made the sun ! 
He that is blind wiU nothing see, 
Wiiat light soe'er about him be. 

14 
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He is wise who follows the wise. 

He is wise who knows his own business. 

He may nofc be a university man, but he knows enough to get 
through the universe. 

He knows the water best who has waded through 
There is nothing like personal ezperienoe. 

He laughs at scars who never felt a wound. 

The power to sympathize can only come by personal suffering. 

He laughs best who laughs last. 

Because he will be surest of his laugh, and will probably laugh 
at those who laughed at him. If he can laugh when the whole 
thing is ended, he has the best cause for his merriment. 

He likes mutton too well who eats the wool. 
We are not bound to follow a man, faults and all. 

He lives longest who is awake most hours. 

That is to say, if he is not kept awake by sickness, or care, or 
excessive labour ; for these may shorten life though they add to the 
waking hours. Doubtless early rising is a great addition to our 
opportunities for work^ 

He liveth long who liveth well. 

Indeed the way to measure life is not by its years, but by its deeds. 

He looks as if butter would not melt in his mouth. 
This is the sort of man whom you must never trust. 

He loses indeed who loses at last. 

He loses least in a quarrel who has had least to say in it. 

He may well swim who has his head held up. 

Just so! We are able to swim the seas of temptation only 
because grace keeps us ^m sinking. 

He may wisely run who finds he cannot stand his ground. 
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He means to buy, for he finds fault with the goods. 

<* It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer.'' Just because he 
means to be a buyer. 

He miist be a wise man himself who can distinguish one. 
So said DiogemUf and we wiU not contradict him. 

He pares his apple that would cleanly feed. 

Well said, Mr. Herbert, Tell the story, if worth telling, but 
not with the oath or the smut : that can be left out with great 
advantage. 

He preaches well who lives weU. 

Even if he does not open his mouth his example is a sermon. 

He promiseth to turn your iron into gold, but he will turn 
your gold into iron. 

True of the gentleman who presents you with a prospectus of a 
Company which is to pay a quite impossible dividend. No doubt 
the concern will pay lliose who get it up. 

He put his finger in the pie, and burned his nail oil. 
He rides well who never stumbles. 

Where is that man P Where is lus horse f 

He runs far who never turns. 

Unless he breaks his neck. He will run too far, if his way be not 
the right one. 

He shuts his eyes, and thinks none see 
He talks much who has least to say 

" How would you -msh your hair to be cut? " asked the barber 
one day of Archelaus, King of Macedon, and the King made 
answer, " Silently.'* Alas ! this is too rare a method any whexe, in 
anything. 

It was said of one man. 

He argued with the greatest zest, 

'T^nis very hard to put him out ; 
And strange to say, he talked the best 

Of what ho knew the least about. 
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He that a watch would wear, just this must do, 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too. 

We have heard of one who covered hie watch with fiah-hooka ; 
but the worst of it was that he onl;^ remembered what he had done 
when he pat hia own fingers into ma watch -pocket. 

He that asks too much is likely to get nothing. 
He that burns most, shines most. 

There most be a self -consumption to produce light. John was a 
burning and a whining light, and the burning ia niot to be aepara^cJ 
from the shining. 

He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

A living can be made by one who works himself, even where a 
gentleman farmer is a heavy loser. So we have heard. At any 
rate, if the farmer cannot live who drives the plough, how can he 
live who drives a fast-trotting mare ? 

He that can be won with a feather will be lost with a 
straw. 

Easily persuaded persona aie no great catch, for no reli.-inoe cain 
be placed upon them : they aie soon led to the opposite side. 

He that cuts himself wilfully deserves no salve. 

He that deals in dirt wiU not keep clean hands. 

He that delights to plant and set 
Puts coming ages in his debt. 

This, after all, is only justice ; for we also eat of many treea which 
our f aUiers planted. 

He that deserves nothing should be content with anything. 

He that doth jest must take a jest ; 
Or else to let alone were best. 

He that dwells in a city where there is a synagogue, and 
comes not to prayer there, is the person that 
deserves the name of a bad neighbour. 

This is a saying of the Jews. But how many bad neighbours do 
we live among, who are seldom seen in the public assemblies of 
the saints from year to year 1 
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He that eats least will live to eat most. 

Reform is as mucli needed in eating as in drinking. We want a 
Moderate Eating Society. Basil Atontaffue tells U4 : — **In one of 
the annuals there is the following anec«l<'»te : A traveller, who had 
heen much distressed by a terrible niglitmare, Uios accounted for 
it: *If you will believe me, sir, my supper had been nothing 
particular ; it was but one blood-pudding, a trifle of pickled salmon, 
a beefsteak and cmions, and some Derbyshire toasted cheese, which 
I relished exceedingly ; and not one drop did I drink but a jug of 
egg-flip. It must have been all owing to the bread ! ' " 

He that fears priekiiig must not be picking roses. 

Squeamishness and extreme delicacy unfit people for ordinary 
life. Roses will have thorns, and fingers will get pricked, unless 
we all go to the Fool's Paradise, where all is pap and sugar. 

He that gets money before he gets wit 
Will be but a short time master of it 

Certain^ unscrupulous folks who have no cash, but plenty of 
spare brains, will devise a pretty scheme for relieving simpletons 
of their surplus, and before they are aware of it they will be 
plundered. These clever people are not called t)iieve<, but they are 
conveyancers, and they execute a transfer of pro|)crty in an in- 
genious manner. Mr. Short wit takes shares in their company 
Umitedy and his gains are mnre limited still. 

He that gives his heart will give his money. 

Yet some who profess great love to the cause are very slow in 
their g^ifts. One said, ** tf you want to reach my purse, you must 
toudi my heart." ** That's true," said a discerning friend, "for 
that is where his purse lies." 

He that has nothing is frightened at nothing. 

The man that is poor may be void of all care. 
If there's nothing to hope, there's nothing to fear : 
Whether stocks rise or fall, or whate'er be the news, 
He is sure not to win, and has nothing to lose. 

He that has the worst cause makes the most noise. 

He that hath a big nose thinks that all are looking at it 

He that hath a trade hath an estate. 

He that hath but one eye should take great care of it. 
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He that hath guineas shall soon have cousins. 

There is a great disposition to claim relationship with a -wealthy 
man, for the honour and glory of it, if not with an indistinct hope 
that a trifle may in some way trickle down to the distant r8l'«Xive. 

He that hath it, and will not keep it, 
He that wants it, and will not seek it, 
He that drinks, and is not dry, 
Shall want money as well as I. 

He that hath love in his heart hath spurs on his heels. 

" 'Tis love that makes our willing feet 
In swift obedience move.*' 

He that hath much com may bear with a few thistles. 

We may pat up with trifling trials considering our many mercieB. 

He ^at hath rent his trousers had better sit stilL 

A person whose character will not bear examination should be 
quiet, and not put himself forward. 

He that hath tin shall soon have kin. 

Unless he is very distant to them he will be eaten np by the 
crowds who are distantly related. 

He that hunts another has no rest himseS. 

Thus malice and revenge are a man*s own loss. lU-will chews its 
own heart, and heats its own blood. 

He that is bored of works will soon try thefts. 

He must have a living , and if he does not care to work for it, hs 
will get It by some other means, specially by ill means 

He that is down needs fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride ; 
He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

This is a verse by Honest John ; and if the poetry be not brilliant, 
the expression is pastoral and the sense most trutliful. The valley 
of Humiliation is a lovely place. 
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He that is down, the world cries, " Down with him 

It is a crael world, and treats men as beasts aze said to treat each 
other, namely kill the weaker sort. 

He that is full of himself is very empty. 

He that is in love with himself needs fear no rival. 

He may have himself all to himself : no one will ever think more 
of Number One than he does. 

He that is not humble shall be humbled. 

Thomat Adams, speaking of pride, says, "It tlirust proud 
Nebuchadnezzar out of men's socie^, proud Saul out of his kin.^- 
dom, proud Haman out of Court, proud Adam out of Paradibe, 
proud Xiuoifer out oi heaven." 

He that is out at sea must either sail or sink. 

Now that Tou are in this world, and in the midst of its cares, you 
must either do your best, and struggle manfully, or you will siiik for 
certain. Oh for a good pilot on board ! 

He that is out of will, will soon be out of work. 

He will find nothing to do, because he has no will td do it. 
The Oreoles say, **Lazy folks ask for work with their lips, but their 
hearts pray Qod that they may not find it." 

He that is religious by proxy will be lost in person. 

There is no truth in religious sponsorship : there can be none. AU 
forms of representative piety are empty, and vain, and void. 

"By proxy I pray, and by proxy I Tote," 
Said a graceless peer to a churchman of note. 
Who answered, " My lord, then 1*11 venture to say, 
YouH to heaven ascend in a similar way." 

He that is slow in seeking is afraid of finding. 

He that is thy friend indeed. 
He will help thee in thy need. 

He that is not thy friend will help himself when he sees thee in 
difficulties. When thine estate is breaking he wiU pick up the 
pieces. The crow is a great friend to the sheep, and picks out his 
eyes when be finds him dead. 
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He that knows not, and knows not that he knows not, is 

stupid. Shun him. 
He that knows not, and knows that he knows not, is 

good. Teach him. 
He that knows, and knows not that he knows, is asleep. 

Arouse him. 
He that knows, and knows that he knows, is wise. Follow 

him. 
These are four Arabian proverbs worth preserving, an4 practising. 

He that leaves certainty for chance. 
When fools pipe, he may dance. 

He that lives with cripples learns to limp. 
Such is the force of example. 

Ho that marries for money sells himself. 

Pat into riiyme we have the same sense — 

He who for monev takes a wife 
Has made himself a slave for life. 

He that meddles with all things may go and sho<^ the 
goslings. 
He may do any silly thing he likes. 

He that on earthly things doth trust, 
Dependeth upon smoke and dust. 

He that spendeth much. 

And getteth nought ; ' 

He that oweth much. 

And hath nought ; 
He that looketh in his purse 

And findeth nought. 
He may be sorry, 

And say nought. 

He has come in bis estate very near to nothing, which Patrick 
describes as ^* a footless stocking without a leg/' and Jonathan calls 
*<i^e ashes of g^onpowder." ^me people rise from nothing, but 
this gentleman has gone down to nothing, and does not like the 
situation. The more quiet he is, the better. 
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He that pours water hastily into a bottle spills more than 
goes in. 

So he who tries to teach a child too much at once loses most of his 
pains. You cannot put a quartern loaf into a child* s head ; you 
must break it up, and giTe mm the crumb in warm milk. 

He that sponges upon a friend wipes out his love. 

Friendship stands a good deal, but when at last it discovers that 
it is made a beast of burden to carry a lazy lubber itjhrows off the 
office in disgust. 

He that stumbles, but does not fall, 
He mends his pace, and that is all. 

Many a traveller to heaven has grown more cautious and earnest 
by observing that his steps had w&-nigh slipped. 

He that sweareth 

Till no man trust him ; 
He that lieth 

Till no man believe him ; 
He that borroweth 

Till no man will lend him. 
Let him go where 

No man knoweth him. 

But Dr. Johnson says wisely, '* Let him not go to Ihe devil, for 
there he is known.'' It were better far that he should rt pent, and 
be made a new creature, and see what he can do in a new world. 

He that takes the raven for a guide shall light upon carrion. 

If we surrender our minds to dirty men we shall soon be amid 
rottenness ourselves. 

He that talketh much sinneth much 

He that thinks time long enough will find it short enough. 

He that wants looking after is not worth looking after. 

"We ought to be able to trust a servant who has come to years of 
discretion, and if we cannot, we have not yet been happy in our 
selection. 



He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay. 
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He that will not be ruled by the rudder will be wrecked 
on the rock. 

Thousands are unhappy witnesses to this solemn truth. Without 
prudence and g^liness to conduct them they haye come to ruin. 

He that will not work shall want. 

He that works on wins honour, if he keeps honest. 

It is said of a lawyer that he began his practice to get on, 
continued at it to get honour, and l£en left it to become honest. 
Rather hard ! It reminds us of one who gave up the law, and 
built himself a villa, which he called ** Dunrobin." 

He that would be sure must never be surety. 

He that would catch birds must not throw stones at them. 

No unkindness or anger must be shown by those who would win 
their fellow-men to better things. 

He that would have a loaf from his wheat must wait the 
grinding. 

They say, ''The king himself must wait while his beer is being 
drawn, and the queen cannot eat honey till the bees have made it." 
Reasonable patience must be exercised by aU. 

He that would have his secrets kept must keep his secrets. 

When Charles H. was entreated to communicate something of a 
private nature, the subtle monarch said, " Can you keep a secret ? " 
" Most faithfully," returned the nobleman. " So can I," was the 
laconic and severe answer of the king. 

He that would thrive must rise at five. 

No doubt this is quite correct ; but some wag has improved upon 
it thus : — 

" He who would thrive must rise at five ; 
Who would thrive more must rise at four ; 
He who would stiU more thriving be 
Must leave his bed at turn of three ; 
And who the latter would outdo, 
WiU rouse him at the stroke of two ; 
And he who would not be outdone 
Should always rise as soon as one ; 
But he who'd flourish beet of aU 
Should never go to bed at alL** 
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He that would keep a clean face should often look in the 
glass. 

He who would be holy should examine himself bj the word of 
Gk)d, that he may know wherein he transgresses. ** Commune with 
youp own heart, and be b.UI."— Ps. iv. 4. 

He uses different levers, but he is always rolling his own 
log 

Always bent on his personal ends, he makes all things contribute 
towards that which he has in hand. This is laudable persistence, 
or sheer selfishness, as the case may be. 

He who basely runs away 
Will not fight another day. 

Of course he will not. There is no fight in him. In him prudence 
is the only form of valour ; and it runs into his feefc. 

He who beats a donkey is worse than a donkey. 
Cruelty to animals is utterly senseless. 

He who begins many things finishes few. 

He who blabs about others will blab about me. 

Those who fetch will carry. He who finds fault with my neigh- 
bours to me will in turn find fault with me to my neighbours. 

He who blows in the dust will hurt his own eyes. 

G^ prjring into dirty matters, and you will cause yourself 
trouble. M^dle with cfeep mysteries, and you will hurt the eye of 
your understanding. 

He who boils his pot at the fire should bring a stick to it. 
If we share the benefit we should contribute to the expense. 

He who builds by the roadside will have many surveyors. 

Everyone will favour him with an opinion ; and if he be so unwise 
as to ta^ note of all that he hears, he will build a fool's castle, or 
nothing at aU. Some of us have had quite enough advice to have 
ruined us ten times over if we had hearkened to it. 

He who buys by pennyworths pays double price. 

Our poor thus put themselves to a great disadvantage. If they 
ooold Imt save a little and take a quantity, they could buy better. 
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Ho who buys bargains is often sold. 

Remember Hodge with the razors made to sell, and Moses with 
the green spectaclos. Eagerness to get too much for little money is 
a sort oi greed which deserves to be punished. People who are too 
sharp out their own fingers. 

He who buys fancies may have to sell necessaries. 
He who buys hath need of four eyes. 

Unless he g^oes to a g^ood shop, and pays a fair price. Bargaining 
certainly does need a man*s eyes to be sharp as needles. 

He who buys what he don't want will soon sell what he 
does want. 

He who can conceal his poverty is almost rich. 

When its only the shoes that know of the stockings having h'llej 
in them, half of the worry caused by the dihipidatod garments is 
gone. What some people suffer to hide their need ! These ore 
often the worthiest of people. 

He who can dig ought not to beg. 

And if he will not dig for a living he ought to be allowed to try 
the medical virtues of a protracted fast. Able-bodied idlers are the 
pest of society. 

" The wretch who works not for his daily bread 
Siifhs and complains, but ou«jrht not to bo fed. 
Think, when you see stout beggars on the stand, 
' The lazy are the locusts of the land. ' '' 

He who cannot mind his own business is not to be trusted 
with mine. 

He who cannot obey is not fit to command. 
The spirit of discipliue is not in him. 

He who cannot say ** No " 
Will soon be in woe. 

Abvove all things we advise young people to learn to say ** No." 
It will save them from a thousand ills if they can clearly and 
distinctly pronounce that monosyllable. 

He who cannot stand should not boast of his running. 

He who cannot do tlio less should not brag of doing the greater j 
//>r it is self-evident that he is not speaking the truth. 
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He who cannot swim should never dive. 

Keep out of matters with which you are not practically- aoquaiiited. 
In business do not run risks to which you are not equaL In theology 
do not get into speculations which carry you away. 

He who ceases to pray ceases to prosper. 
That is to say, in the truest and highest soiise. 

He who considers all lets the wine-cup fall. 

It is expensive, it is perilous, it sets a bad example ; to take it is 
a mere self-indulgence, to adjure it may help a brother. It may 
let mo fall if I do not lot it fall. 

He who courts in sport may be caught in earnest. 

first ho courts, and then he gets into court throii<fh an action foi 
breach of promise. Or else he is cauvrht in a marriage which he 
never intended, which turns out a life-long bondage. 

He who dances on the brink may soon be dashed on the 
bottom. 

Keep as far from danger as you can. The verge of temptation is 
perilous g^round. 

He who deals with the devil will make small profits. 

He may be infinitely and etoraally a Liser : and even if he can 
escape this greatest ill, he will be robbed of his comfort, and his 
purity. Never sup with Satan, even if he says grace, or asks you 
to do it. Do not even exchange the time of day with this arch- 
enemy of souls. 

He who depends on another dines ill and sups worse. 

His patron's gifts decline as time passcs,ialthough he is never too 
well provided for. 

He who does nothing is the man to find fault. 

Out of imiieciles men make critics. They can only do the mag- 
pie's pirt, and pull thingfs to pieces. For every other art men are 
prepared by education, but fault-finders are bom fully equix^ped. 

He who docs me good teaches me to be good* 
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He who falls in the dirt, the longer he lies the dirtier he is. 

Quick xepentanoe comes none too soon. Thu is the mark of a 
child of Qod, that he may fall into the mire, but he will not lie 
there. The sheep dips, and is up again ; the sow lies down and 
waUofwa. 

He who fears to suffer suffers from fear. 

UsuaUj suffering more from the fea**, than the evil itself would 
have brought upon him. Emerson gives a translation of an old 
VietDoh verse, which is much to the point : — 
** Some of your grieia you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived; 
But what torments of pain you endured 
From evils that never arrived! '* 

He who feeds on charity eats cold victuals. 

People get weary of him, and, after being known as a regular 
cadger, he is by no means sure of a warm welcome. Cold is the 
hand of charity, and this chills the victuals it hands out. Often that 
hand has been made cold by the frost of ingratitude. 

He who fights and runs away, 
May live to run another day. 

We have had this before in rather a different shape. Certainly, 
running has this advantage over being killed, that there can be a 
repetition of it. But when one is killed, it is like the dopr, who, 
wnen a brutal wretch cut off his tail, barked at him this challenge, 
« You can't do thai again." 

He who flattereth bespattereth. 

Instead of being honoured by false praLse we are likely to be 
disgraced by it. Judicious persons wul think aU the less uf us 
because of the ill-judged praises of our silly friends. The world 
always takes a discount from friendly opinions, and sometimes this 
xeduoes a man below his fair value. 

He who follows Christ for his bag is a Judas. 

And of these creatures the apostolical succession has never fuile>l. 
To make religion a stalking-horse for personal ambitions is to act 
like a true son of perdition. 

He who gambles picks his own pocket. 

And he is virtually guilty of picking other people's pockets, for 
he would do so if he could, and does do so when he can. Crune, 
suicide, murder, track the footsteps of gaming. Here indeed wo 
have rouge et noir, red murder and black villainy. 
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He who goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 

Except some brazen-faced oreatores who borrow with great 
delight, because they never mean to paj. 

He who goes to bed mellow, gets up a rotten fellow. 
Oh those night-caps ! 

He who governs himself can govern others. 

He who greases the wheels helps the horses. 

Some little word of encouragement maj help a work as much as 
a great effort. 

He who has a goose can get a goose. 

He has capital to work with, to sustain his credit. Moreover, 
geese and guineas like to go where there are some already. 

He who has high spirits wears himself, and he who has 

low spirits wears others. 
He who has least sense is least sensible of it. 
He who has most pride has least sense. 
He who has no appetite has no appreciation. 

He quarrels with every diet, and is pleased with nothing. What 
a blessing it is to have food, and to be able to enjoy it ! Here \s a 
grace wmch may suit those who are in that happy case : — 

Some have meat and cannot cat, 
Some can eat and have no meat ; 
We have appetite and food, 
Bless the Giver of all good. 

He who has no wife is only half a man. 

Let him look out for his other half, and mind that she proves his 
better half. 



He who hath no wife hath no house. 

He is a sort of lodger in the universe till some one has pity upon 
him. '* Housekeeping without a wife is a lantern without a Ught.*' 

He who hath scalded himself once blows the next time. 
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He who liides truth is as bad as another who spreads 
falsehood. 

Aogastiiie has a sentenoe to that effect, and there is truth in it ; 
but we doubt the equality of the gfuilt. Gonceahnent of truth is a 
sort of negatiye lying, and tends to the same result as telling a 
falsehood. 

He who holds the sack is as bad as he who fills it. 
The recelTer is always reckoned to be as bad as the thief. 

He who hunts with cats will catch mice. 

He will take nothing better than such small deer. When we 
work with mean men of small ability, what can we accomplidh ? 

He who is above his business is beneath contempt. 

Young lads are apt to look down on their trade as unfit for young 
gentlemen. This is despicable Taniiy, such as only fods would 
indulge in. 

He who is always full does not feel for the hungry. 

He who is always resting will soon be rusting. 

He who is at the bottom will fall no lower. 

There is some sort of comfort in this. When it is pitch dark, and 
you cannot see your hand, it can't be darker. Thmgs must turn 
when they can go no further. 

He who is doing nothing is seldom without helpers. 

" What are jrou doing, Joe ? *' said I. 

« Nothing, sir," was his reply. 

«* And you there, Tom, pray let me know P " 

** I'm busy, sir— I*m helping Joe.*' 

" Is nothing, then, so hard to do, 

That thus it takes the time of two ? »* 

** No," said the other with a smile. 

And grinned and chuckled all the while ; 

*' But we're such clever folks, d*ye see. 

That nothing*s haxd to Joe and me." 

He who is fit to die is fit to live. 

The converse is true : — ^He who is fit to Hye is fit to die. 

He who is full of care is like a hare. 

He rests not anywhere, but starts at every footstep. 
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He who is giddy thinks the world turns rouad. 

Evenr drunken man agrees with astronomers as to the rotation ol 
tiie globe. 

He who is his own tutor has a fool for a scholar. 

If he knows nothing, why docs he go to school to himself P 

He who is ill to his own is ill to himself. 

He is depriving himself of domestic comfort, and preparing a rod 
which will sooner or later make his own back sore. 

He who is least excited is least exhausted. 

Ke who is not happy at homo is not safe abroad. 

He who is not his own friend is nobody's friend. 

" Be friend to oihers ; but thine own friend first ; 
The kind fool of all kinds of fools is worst*' 

Sir Uichard Baker » 

He who is rusty is sure to be crusty. 

He has no fitness for onjrthing else but growling at other people. 

He who is short of grace thinks sermons long. 

He takes no interest in the subject, and therefore, the less said 
the more to his taste. The provorb reminds us of ihe story that a 
German geutloman was in the habit of attending a Unitarian chapel 
at Manchester, for this reason : ** The people do go in late, and do 
come out early, and there is no devil.'' 

He who is sick of the lazies cannot work. 

A divine was once asked by a man to help him, because he was 
suffering from a disease too terrible to be mentioned. The good 
man promised him relief if he would tell him what his malady wS"*, 
which the beggar promised to do, as soon as he had the money. 
Tlienhe replied, "Sir, I am incurably lazy." I heard of a boy in 
Wiltshire, who was afflicted with a Strang disease. Describing his 
symptoms, he said that ho could eat well, and sleep well, and had 
no particular pain, but when they told him to go to work, he be^au 
to tremble all over. 

He who is too wise becomes a fool. 



Here again that quaint old knight. Sir Richard Baker^ comes in 

15 



mth Ws couplet— 
♦*ln • 



8tintiug wisdom, greatest wisdom lies ; 
l^^Q BMW is eyer wise that's over wieQ." 
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He who is weighty is willing to be weighed. 

The base pretender, being short in weight, dreads the scalee. 
Testing is what he abhors. He cannot endure a creed for his fjiith, 
nor a Uw for his practice. But the man who ia aound at heart 
oomea to the light and to the scale. 

He who is well lathered is half shaved. 
When well flattered, he ia ready to be robbed. 

He who is willing to work finds it hard to wait. 

Oh, while ye feel 'tis hard to toil. 
And sweat the long day through, 

Bemember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 

He who is wise is strong. 

Knowledge is power, but wisdom is far more truly so. 

He who is wrong in the tens will be wrong in the hundreds. 

Evidently he cannot be trosted, for honesty is seen in little 
things. 

He who is your flatterer cannot be your friend. 
He who keeps off the ice will not slip through. 

If we avoid the temptation we shall not fall into the sin. It is 
good never to go into me company which leads into evil. 

He who knows everything knows nothing well. 

His knowledge is spread over too wide a surface to be deep. 
There is some truth in the couplet : — 

'* A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us a;_ tin.*' 

He who knows himself best esteems himself least. 
He who knows least is generally most positive. 
He who knows little soon tells it. 
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He who lays out for God laj's up for himself. 

** He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and 
that which he hath given will he pay him again/' — Pro. xix. 17. 
Dean Swift said, ** If you like the security, down with the dust." 

He who lied before will lie again. 

Usually he is forced to do so to keep his former lies in 
countenance. Moreover, the force of habit is upon him, and he 
cannot put on the brakes exactly when he pleases. He can leave 
oS. lying when he pleases, but he cannot please to leave oif lying. 

He who lies with dogs will rise with fleas. 

And fleas which take very kindly to human flesh. GU) into bad 
society, and you will bring a good deal away which you will widi 
away. 

He who likes borrowing dislikes paying. 

Honest men cannot bear loans, and it is great relief to them to 
clear them off : but those who borrow with a liirht heart are not the 
men to pay. One even spoke of the folly of frittering away money 
in paying debts. The rascal ! 

He who little sweats but little gets. 

Unless he gets up a company, or marries a rich wife. 

He who lives by his wit needs a good stock of it. 

And as he usually runs short, he is very apt to take what is not 
his own, and then tiie convicts' distich comes true : — 
** He that takes what isn't his'n, 
When he's cotched will go to. prison." 

He who lives fast cannot live long. 

Life has only a certain quantity of fuel ; and if we bum it away 
in a roaring blaze, we shall soon have nothing left with which to 
feed the flame. 

He who lives idly does not live honestly. 

A lazy man does not live by his own exertions, and therefore he 
must be taking from others what he has no right to. 

He who lives longest will see most. 

Spoken of things which we feel sure will happen in due time, and 
will clear up much that is now a mystery. 
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He who liyes not wise and sober 
Falls with the leaf in dull October. 

The fall of the year is reputed to be an unhealthy season, and 
peculiarly trying to those who have injured their constitutions 
with drunken foUies. 



He who lives on his beer will soon lie on his bier. 

Men of g^reat bulk and vast strength are seen in breweries ; but 
it is said that if they scratch their legs it is very hard to cure them, 
and they are soon gone. Life based on malt and hops has a poor 
foundation. 



He who Uves too fast may live to fast. 

How he will remember his lavish luxuries, and wish for the 
portions ^diich he threw away in waste ! 

He who lives without fear shall die without hope. 
He who lives without prayer dies without hope. 
He who looks not before will soon be behind. 

ft ho makes no provision for old age, he will come to poveriy. A 
little foresight will prevent a world of trouble. 

He who loves nobody is nobody. 
For a man is as he loves. 

He who loves right hates wrong. 

His integrity moves him to indignation when ho sees injustice. 
He is " a good hater." A man who has convictions is never lookcl 
upon as **a moderate man" ; nor need he desire the doubtful 
compliment. 

He who makes a fool of himself has many to help him. 

Persons who would not or could not help you to grow wise wiU 
be indefatigable in developing your folly. 

He who makes constant complaint gets little compassion. 

People know him as Mr. Petty-Grievous, and listen to his 
murmurs as they would to the hum of a water-wheel ; but it iz sq 
much a matter of course tl^KVt uobod^ thinks it matters. 
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He who marries a fool is a fool. 

Ue did not use fmfficient discretion and discernment. However, 
fool or not fool, he is in for it, and mnst bear the consequences. 

He who marries a good wife has prospered in life. 

Even if he be poor as a church-mouse he has found a great 
treasure. So says the old-fashioned love-song — 

** Kichor than rubies, 
^ Dearer than gold, 

Woman, true woman. 

Glad we behold ! 
Thus said the wise King, 

In the old times. 
And thus re-echo 
These idle rhymes." 

He who masters himself can rule others. 

All his passions being under due control, he will be of equable 
temper and impartial judgment, and so will win the esteem and con- 
fidence of those under him : thus his rule wiU be easy. 

** We best shall quiet clamorous throngs 
When we ourselves can rule our tongues.'* 

He who minds need never mind. 

As he is careful, he will be saved from many a care. 

He who mounts before he has put on the saddle loses his 
time. 

Time is well spent in preparing for action. Hasten slowly, that 
yon may hasten surely. 

He who never begins will never finish. 

He who never rides never falls off the horse. 

If therefore we are not expert riders our safety lies in keeping off 
the horse. The same is true of every questionable practice. He 
who does not bet will not lose. He who does not bmg will not 
make himself ridiculous. He who does not frequent debatable 
amusements will not be defiled by the evils which come of them. 

He who never turns will one day wish he had. 

He will sorrow to think that he obstinately persevere when 
wisdom would have suggested retracing his steps, — 
Of all sad words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest aw th^se, ** U mi^ht have ^.«," 
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He who never was ill is the first to die. 

How often do we notice that strong men yield to their first 
iUneaSy while the sick liye on ! 

He who often hugs the pewter, 
Sure his thirst becomes acuter. 

He who once hits the mark keeps on shooting. 

Many, having enjoyed one success in a certain pursuit, are induced 
to persevere in it, in hope of a continuance of prosperity. When* 
we are once heard in prayer, should we not pray on F 

He who owns the cow may milk her. 

If a priTilege is really ours let us avail ourselves of it. This 
applies both to temporals and spirituals. 

He who peeps through the keyhole may lose his eye. 
^lis proverb dissuades from eaves-dropping and prying. 

He who pelts every barking cur must pick up many stones. 

He who answers every slander will have work cut out for him 
which will leave little tim^ for anything else. 

He who plants a walnut tree expects not to eat the fruit. 

It is usually so ; yet it fell to my lot to plant two or throe and 
eat of their produce. Our fathers planted many trees for their pos- 
terity, and we may be well content to do the same. Our in^itltudons 
should be carefully considered in the light of their influence upon 
future generations. One of our senators of a former perioa is 
reported to have said that posterity had never done anything for 
him. Posterity has made up for its fault, for it has laughed at him. 

He who pleased everybody died before he was bom. 

That is to say, there never was any such person, and never will be. 

He who praises himself bespatters himself. 

People consider that he must be very short of repute to be obliged 
to extol himself, and they take his self-praLie to be the reverse A a 
recommendation. They say that his trumpeter is dead, or has 
resigned the offi -o in disgust. 

He who pries will vex his eyes. 

He will see what he had better not have seen if he had consuiied 
his own comfort. 
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He who promises too much means nothing. 

He who receives a good turn should never forget it ; he 
who does one should never mention it. 

He who resolves suddenly will repent sorrowfully. 

He who rides between two camels is kicked by both. 

Jack-o'-both-sides is, before long, trusted by nobody, and abused 
by both parties. 

He who says nothing tells no lie. 

He who says what he likes will hear what he don't like. 

Of course others will take the same liberty with him which he 
takes with them, and then he will hrar tnith more plain than 
pleasant. Boswell said to Dr. Johnson^ ** Every man has a right to 
say what he likes." ** Yes, sir,*' said the Doctor, ** and everybody 
has a right to knock him down for saying it.' ' 

He who scrubs every pig he sees will not long be clean 
himself. 

Enterinsr into every squabble, and trying to set everybody right, a 
man usually ends in implicating himself in some way or other. If 
be would scrub his own pig, and have done, it would be all very well. 

He who seeks trouble will have no trouble in finding it. 
There's plenty of it, and it comes readily to the ill-humoured. 

He who sells truth buys sorrow. 

Yet for the time being he may save his skin and win popularity. 
It is a very risky business. 

He who sends mouths will send meat. 

The God of providence will provide for those who trust in him. 
But we all remember the story of the poor man with ten children 
who thought that the Lord nad sent all the mouths to hiin and 
all the meat to the parson, and so applied for a little of that which 
had been delivered at the wrong house. 

He who sharpens a knife may cut his own fingers with it. 

Haman's grallows were used for his hanging. Many are lifted by 
their own crane, or blown up with their own dynamite. 
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lie who shoots often hits the mark at last. 

*' If at first you don*t suooeed, 
Try, try, toy again." 

He who sows brambles will reap thorn 

He who sows thorns should not go barefoot. 

Those who do mischief ahould lookout and bo oLunduntiy careful 
that it does not wound themselves. 

He who speaks ill of others is none too good himself. 
Ho who stands may fall. 

Therefore let none presume or become censorious. 

He who stays in the valley will never cross the mountain. 

Like the old man who lived at the foot of Snowdon. *' Have you 
ever been up the mouutaiii?'* ai^ked a visitor. **No, but I have 
intended gomg up all my life." 

Ho who steals eggs would steal hens if he could. 
Uv) who steers our vessel sends the storm. 

The Great Pilot of the universe, even the Lord of all, is with ua ; 
and, as Herbert says : — 

'' Though winds and waves assault my keel. 
He doth preserve it, be doth steer. 
Even when the barque seems most to reel." 

ITo who sups with the devil will need a long spoon. 
And even then the steam of the broth will injure him. 

Ho who swells in prosperity will shrink in adversity. 

The wood he is made of is green, and yields to the weather. 
Ills conduct in the first case proved the weakness which is sceu 
more clearly under the opposite circumstances. If we are lifted up 
by praise, we are cast down by censure. 

He who swims in sin will sink in sorrow. 

He who takes a partner takes a master. 

Of course he yields a part of tho control of his business. The 
proverb, we fear, alludes to a certain sleeping partner, who too 
often aims at mastery. 
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He who the squalliDg cannot bear 
Should take no piggy by the ear. 

In attacking abuses wo must look for abuse, and stand prepai cd 
for it. Interested persons will be sure to defend the source of their 
gains. Pigs will squeul if you pull their ears. 

He who thinks he was always good was never good. 
He was all along a proud man, and a proud man is not good. 

He who thinks himself cunning is sure to be deceived. 

They that know most arc tho most often cheated. This is a 
very curious and edifying fact. 

He who thinks himself nothing is something. 

Humility is evidence of virtue ; it is tho hall mark of i xccllence. 
Jiihn Neivton says: "Young Ghiistians think themselves httle ; 
growing Christians Ihink themselves nothing ; full - grown 
Christians think themselves less than nothing." 

He who thinks it's too soon may find it's too late. 
Luther said : " How soon nut now becomes never I " 

He who throws fire-brands will burn his fingers. 

He who tries to stand in two boats at once runs great risk 
of drowning. 

To have two grounds of drpendence will lead to disappointment. 
A man of two trades stands two chances of liquidation. 

He who waits to do a great deal at once will do nothing. 

Ladders munt be climbed by taking one step at a timo, and ho 
who would put his foot upon the highest round at first will wait aX 
the bottom all his life. 

He who walks too fast is likely to stumble. 
He who wants to dig will find a spade somewhere. 
Where there's a will there's a tool. 

He who wastes pence may one day want them. 

And then, what regretful remembrance of the former waste ! 
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He who will have his will, will have plenty of ill. 

Obstinacy leads to folly, and folly has to be paid for ; sometimes 
the price is minted from the eyes. 

He who will not hear must feel. 

Afflictions, if not the pains of hell, wiU come to him who refuses 
to take warning. 

He who will not live in love will never live in heaven. 

The very element of heaven is love ; for God is love. The best 
preparation for life in heaven is to be filled with the heavenly life 
on earth, and this will canse us to live in love to GkxL and man. 

He who will not mend shall have an evil end. 

He who will not save in youth will have his nose to the 
grindstone all his life. 

If he eats all at breakfast he will be hard-up for dinner, and in 
worse case for sapper. For lack of the capital, which in jouth he 
might have saved, he must be a workman for another aU his days. 

He who will not save pence shall never save pounds. 

Thrift must begin with little savings. The Posfc Office does fifood 
service in allowing children to put in their stamps. The reckless 
expenditure of many is a sad cause of national povertv. If people 
will not keep an old stocking they will have to go barefoot. 

He who works best must sometimes rest. 

He who would be rich in a year, begs in six months. 

Because he makes a desperate plunge, sustains a great loss, and 
gets his name into the Gazette, 

He who would be young in age, 
Let him in his youth be sage. 

He who would carry the cow must every day shoulder the 
calf. 

Then he will grow used to the load, which will increase so 
insensibly that he will hardly perceive it 

He who would catch fish must not mind a wetting. 

He who would catch fish should mend his nets. 

Those fishermen whom Jesus called were either fishing or mend- 
ing their nets. Ministers should be either preaching or studying. 
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He who would eat long, let him eat little. 

This will prolong liLs life ; for he will diprest what he eats, and 
will not dog the organs of tiie body by excess. 

He who would eat the kernel must crack the nut. 

Stady a truth till you get to the essence of it, or you will not 
enjoy it. We must overcome difficulties to get at the prize. 

He who would escape the punishment must leave the sin. 

Ho who would die single must beware of widows. 

There is a general belief that widows are very insinuating. 
Perhaps they know the helplessness of men without wives, and are 
moved with compassion for them. Still, ** Beware of the widowB 
Sammy," has passed into a proverb. 

He who would go to sea should learn to pray. 

He who would learn to pray should go to sea. 

Both proverbs are true. The dangers of the sea call for prayer, 
and the wonders of the sea lead to prayer, if there be any religion 
in the sea-goer. Storm<) bring many to their knees, and make 
atheism a hard matter. When certain sailors heard that a passenger 
was an ** atheist** they wondered what queer fish he might be; 
and when a storm came on, and they heard him cry to Grod, they 
wanted to put him overboard while he was in a good frame of mind. 

He who would please all, and please himself too^ 
Has taken more in hand than he can do. 

He who would reap must sow. 

He who would rest must work. 

He cannot enjoy rest if he does not work, neither is ho likely to 
get much chance of resting. And, on the ol^er hand, he who 
would work long and weU must take a fair measure of rest, or he 
will run down. 

He who would rise in life must rise in the morning. 

The morning hour has gold in its mouth. Early rising, in many 
oases, shows an energy wluoh will enable a man to fight lus way up. 

He who would save should begin at his mouth. 

It is wonderful \/hat a saving it is when the beer jug no lonjrer 
goes to and fro. The mouf^ makes all the difference between 
poverty and plenty In a working man's house. 
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He who would sleep soundly, let him borrow the bed of a 
bankrupt. 

It 18 said that a Roman emperor who conld not sleep desired the 
conch of a debtor, for he thought it wonderful that a man iiionld 
deep while in debt 

He who would speed must take good heed. 

He who would stop everybody's mouth needs plenty of 



Indeed, if he gave away cakes, mouths would open to receive 
them, if for nothing else. 

He who would thrive must look alive. 

In these times, especially, one must not be asleep, or we shall 
have our teeth drawn while we are dreaming. 

He who wronged you will hate you. 

It is so, that, when a man has done you an ill turn, he takes a 
dislike to you. 

He whom God steers sails safely. 

But keep your own hand oflf the tiller, saying "Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.** 

He whose worth speaks will not speak his own worth. 

Chinese shop-keepers write on their dooi-s, " No cheat inq hereV 
This suggests that there is need for such an assertion. *' You can 
trust me,'* said one, " I am beyond temptation.** He who heard 
this boast suspected him at once, and not without justification. 

He will not drink too much who never drinks at all. 

This is the simple fact which justifies total abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors. Is it not a sure cure if followed out? A 
Uttle drinking is a dangerous thing. 

He winneth that waiteth. 

He wins all things who waits upon the Lord of all. 

He works hard who has nothing to do. 

There is no fatigue so wearisome as that which comes from want 
of work. 
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He's a man who dares to be 
Firm for truth when others flee. 

Where are such men F Nowadays compromise and indifference 
role sapreme, and instead of solid grit we have putty or wax. 

He's a mouse who feeds on other people's cheese. 

Shame on able-hodiod men, who live upon their wives, or pick up 
the doles of charity ! We libel a mouse in likening such a wretch to 
it. Such fellows want the old Dutch system tried on them : — to be 
put in a cell, into which the water comes so fast that they can only 
save their lives by pumping as hard as they can. What a picture 
it would be to see them taking to the pump when the water was 
nearly up to their necks ! 

He's a whole team, a horse extra, and a dog under the 
waggon. 

That is to s«^, he is fully efficient; nay more, he could accomplish 
a far more difficult work. Ho fulfils the saying, ** lie is all there 
when the bell ringfs." 

Health is not valued till sickness comes* 

Hear both sides or none. 

Hear first, speak afterwards. 

Trapp says, ** We read oft, * He that hath an ear to hear, let 
him hear ; * but never, he that hath a tongue to npcak, let him 
speak ; for this we can do fast enough, without bidding.*' 

Hear for yourself, and hear for eternity. 

Mr, Philip Henry notes in his diary the 8a3ring of a pious hearer 
of his own that much affected him : — '* I find it is easier," Moid the 
good man, ** to go six miles to hear a sermon than to spend one 
quarter, of an hour in meditating and praying over it in secret, as 
I should when I come home.** 

Hear God, and (Jod will hear you. 

Hear the other side before you quite decide. 

Aristides, they tell us, would lend but one car to any one who 
accused an absent party, and used to hold his hand on the other , 
intimating, that he reserved an ear fur the absentee accused. 

Hear with patience, that you may answer with prudence. 

l*he Danes say, "Hear one roan before you answer, several 
before you decide.** 
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Hearsay is more than half false. 

Heart of gunpowder, shun the candle of temptation. 

Whitefield used to say when any one praised him, ** Take care of 
fire ; I carry powder about with me." 

Hearts may agree though heads differ. 

But it is a sounder agrreement when heads and hearts go together, 
so that we are tme in belief as well as in feeling. 

Heartsease bloweth for the true ; 
For the false there groweth rue. 

Heartsease is a flower that groweth only in the garden of 
grace. 

** There is a little flower that*s found 
In aknost every garden ground ; 

'TIS lowly, but 'tis sweet ; 
And if its name express its power, 
A more invaluable flower 
You'll never, never meet.* 

Heaven is as near by sea as by land. 

What multitudes will find it so when the sea gives up her dead ! 
The <icean is even now a cemetery where bodies of saints are await- 
ing the sound of the trumpet : — 

** The sea*s abyss is one large g^ve, 
A churchyard is its face, 
A tombstone is each rising wave, 
To mark the burial pla^." 

Hedges between keep friendship green. 

By a proper separation persons do not grow weary of each other, 
quarrels do not arise, and rights are secured. This is wise. 

Hedges have eyes, and walls have ears. 

As you walk along roads and garden paths be cautious what you 
say ; lor you can never tell who is listening. 

Help, hands ! for I have no lands. 

Help those who help themselves, and those who cannot 
help themselves. 

These two olftflfles of persons are evidently most fit objects fot 
oharity. 
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Help which is long on the road is no help. 

The man is dxowndd while his friend is palling off his coat to 
rescue him. 

Help yourself, and God will help you. 

Help yourself, and your friends will love you. 

Bat not if you help yourself to the wine and to the meat, as some 
do. Every man admires a relative who pays his own charges by 
his own honest endeavours. 

Hens that lay should not be put in the pot. 

Don't spend the capital which brings in your living. 

Here my master bids me stand. 
And mark the time with faithful hand ; 
What is his will is my delight, 
To tell the hours by day, by night. 
Master, be wise, and learn of me 
To serve thy God as I serve thee. 

This was the verse which John Berridge placed on his Clock. 

A Hindoo who had become a Christian, first had a Bible given 
him, and afterwards a clock. ** The clock will tell me how time 
goes, and the Bible will teach me how to spend it," said the old man. 

High birth is a cold dish for a poor man. 

Many a poor man tries to get a taste of it. The Creoles say, 
'* When a mulatto gets a mule, he will not own his mother was a 
negress." Pride of birth is ridiculous anywhere, but most in the 
man whose only coat of arms is out at the elbows. 

High learnt niggers ain't much at rolling logs. 

No doubt some people are spoiled for hard work by their oupcr&ie 
education. 

High looks are not good looks. 
Pride is uncomely 

His mother's duck turns out to be his father's goose. 
He gets so spoiled when yonng, that he grows up a simpleton. 

His mouth never keeps Sunday. 

Said of a man who is always talking or eating. 
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nit the nail on the head. 

When 70a aim at a thinf]^* don't miss it. In dealing w-ith an 
evil be plain, pointed and direct. Fail not to make your wordj 
tell upon the ovU you aim at. 

Hobby-horses are as dear as race-horses. 

Hen will spend anything on their fanc'es. Often they are 
boobies with their hobbies. 

Hoe your own garden, but owe not a farthing. 
Cut up your debts, for they are a nasty kind of weed. 

Hoist your sail when the wind is fair. 

** Hcjisfc up the sail while gale doth last— 
Tide and wind stay no man's pleasure t 
Seek not time, when time is past— 
Sober speed is wisdom's leisure ! 
After- wits are dearly bought : 
Let thy fore- wit guide thy thought. '* — SouthwelS. 

Hold the ear, and the head will follow. 

Constantly teach the truth, and we may hope to win the miud 
to it. 

Hold your tongue, and hold your friend. 

There are times when a few words Avill part you. Bite your 
tongue rather than let it bite your friendship in pieces. 

Holy things are for holy men. 

The promises, the doctrines, and the ordinances would be polluted 
if grasped by wicked hands. 

Home is home, be it ever so homely. 

Is there any word concerning things human which has more 
sweetness in it than the word " homo " ? Is not tlio Cliristian homo 
one of the fruits of Christianity, whicli prove the goodness of the 
tree? 

A man can build a mansion, 

And furnish it throughout ; 
A man can build a palace. 

With lofty walls and stout ; 
A man can build a temple, 

With high and spacious dome : 
But no man in the world can build 
That precious thing caUed Home. 
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Honest toil is no disgrace ; 
Pride is always out of place. 

Honesty in little things is not a little thing. 
On the contrary, it is the great point in life. 

Honesty is exact to a penny. 

It is in such little matters that genuine integrity is seen. 

Honesty is the best policy. 

But he who is honest out of policy is not an honest man. 

Honey is sweet, but bees sting. 

Honour and fame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part — ^there all the honour lies. 

Honour your parents, and your children will honour you. 
Hope and strive is the way to thrive. 
Hope is sweet music. 

It is the music of the future, with an undertone of heavenly song. 

Hope may be drenched, but it cannot be drowned. 

Hope well, and have well. 

Horse-racing is a galloping consumption. 

That is to say, for the pocket, the reputation, the morals, and 
the soul. Kacing is supposed to improve the breed of horses, but it 
sadly deteriorates the breed of men. 

Horses will do more for a whistle than for a whip. 

That is to say, as a reg^ular thing. Of course the whip may do 
wonders for a moment, but the constant use of it is infamous. 
When kindly used the horse becomes intelligent, and performs 
marvels without requiring so much as a harsh word. 

Hot heads make their brains bubble over. 

They take up with wild notions, and then nothing will do but 
they must run after them like wild horses. They are so hot that 
they scald other people, and at leng^ they themselves evaporate in 
steam. It is a good itde to keep the head cool and the heart 
wanut 

16 
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How can a dut be a Baint ? 

This is a hard question ; and while it is being answered, the slnt 
had better wash, and be olean. Godliness ought not to be lodged 
in a pig-sty. 

How can he be godly who is not cleanly ? 

Time was when filth produced ^Hhe odour of sanotity"; but 
nasty saints are now held very cheap. 

How easily a bair gets into the butter ! 

How readily do we err even in our best things I 

** How not to do it" you shall see, 
Just leave it to a committed. 

Bosolntions will be passed, and the business will bo past too ; or 
else the committee as a whole will do what no man among them 
would be bad enough to do by himself. 

How oft the fear of ill to ill betrays ! 

The fear is father to the fact : the dread bringfs on the calamity. 
Or, men do evil from fear of evil, and so ensure evlL 

How will it look by daylight ? 

A very proper question to ask. Every secret thing must be roTcalcd 
in the light of the day of judgment, if not before. Act as if all 
men saw you. 

Live as in the light of day : 

Nothing have to hide away. 

However blind a man may be, 
Another's faults he's sure to see. 

However small a bush, it casts its shadow. 

Everybody has some influence. Everyone can render a little 
help in the hour of need. 

Humility is better than gentility. 

A lowly deportment is the backbone of gentlemanly behaviour. 

Hunger is fine sauce for plain dishes. 
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Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

So, we suppose, will hun^rry men; but that is no reason for 
makingr them dirty. It is said that ''we must all eat a peck of 
dirt before we die *' ; but we don't want it all at once. The proverb 
also means that men who are hungfry for place and office will do 
very dirty things. Notioe members of Parliament, and you will 
soon have proofs enough. 

Hungry horses make clean mangers. 

None are more ready to receive aU the truth of God than those 
who feel and know their own spiritual need. There would not be so 
much picking and choosing of Scripture if the Lord had wrought a 
holy hunger in the soul. 

Husbands can earn money, but only wives can save it. 
Hypocrites will serve God while God serves them. 

Yes, and they will just as soon serve the devil if it answers their 
purpose better. They are mere traders in the market, and they 
will buy or sell as the price may happen to go. 
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Casings of a more Spiritual SorU 



Halfway to Christ is a dreadful place. 

A dreadful place to stop in ; for it tempts to presumption, and yet 
it is no better than being far off. 

Have a good memoiy. Bemember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy. 

A minister, one Sunday, was accosted by a man, who said, *' Sir, 
have you seen a family going along here travelliDg?" "What 
sort 01 family were they ? " said the good man. ** Oh. they had a 
cart** " Yes,** said the minister. "Were they a family with short 
memories ? ** "I don't know much about that,' said tiie young man. 
" What do you mean ? '* " Why,*' replied the divine, *' I thought 
they must bo, for it is written, * Remember the Sabbath-day, to 
keep it holy,' and they seem to have forgotten it.*' There are 
many families with short memories nowadays. 

He alone lives who lives to God alone. 

The rest is death. Paul saith, " She that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth.**— 1 Timothy v. 6. 

Ho gains a loss who shuns the cross. 
IIo is no man who needs no mending. 

IIo is safe who is where Gbd'puts him, 
Ho is right who is what GK)d makes him. 

He knows GK)d who iuifates him. 

Certainly imitation is the truest fcim of praise. It can only bo 
carried out so far as the great Cr ^'.nal is known to us. 

Ho loseth nothing that keepeth God for his friend. 

He only is a Christian indeed who is a Christian in deeds. 

He pleases God best who trusts him most. 

*' Witliout faith it is impossible to please God" ; but with much 
of it we can delight him. 

He prizes grace too little who prizes gifts too muchu 
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He shall liave hoU as a debfc who will not have lioavon as 
a gift. 

He shall never want mercy that does not wanton with 
mercy. 

And even he that has so wantoned with mercy bliall obtain it if 
he torn and repent ; for the Lord is not only merciful, but Ik* is 
mercy fall. 

He that believes Gbd for the event must believe hun for 
the means also. 
If the harvest is sore you must be sure to make cure t^ic somng. 

He that can repel a temptation to gain, gains by the 
temptation. 

He that contemns a small sin commits a great one. 

He that doth not fear Gk)d continually has cause for con- 
tinual fear. 

He that doth not hear the Word of Gbd to liis renovation, 
shall hear it to his condemnation. 

He that falls into sin is a man , 

Ho that boasts of sin is a devil ; 

He that grieves over sin is a Christian ; 

He that forgives sin is God. 

He that forsakes the truth of God, forsakes the Gt)d of 
truth. 

He that good thinketh good may do, 
And God will bless him thereimto : 
For no good work was ever wrought 
Without beginning in good thought. 

Want of thought is a far more pernicious want th;iti it may seem 
to be. "I tiiought upon my ways/* said the PbaUnist, *' and lunicd 
unto thy statutes.*' 

He that hath Jesus Christ for his daily bread, may {without 
«n) fare sumptuously every day. 

He that is graceless in the day of grace will be speechless 
in the day of judgment. 
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He that is rotten within will soon be specked without. 

Before loog evil principles display themselyes in unhallowed 
actions. 

He that is most full of God is most empty of himself ; and 
he that is most full of himself is most empty of 
God. 

He that makes earth his heaven shall have no other 
heaven. 

He that will make God's will his will, will have his will. 

He that will not be saved needs no sermon. 

He that wills to serve God for nought, will find that he 
does not serve God for nought. 

Oar motive must be free from selfishness, but in the end the Lord 
-will reward all the faithful. Satan asked, **■ Doth Job serve Gk)d for 
nought? '* But we might answer, '* Dost thou think that Ood is 
such a Master that he would let a man terve hun for nought ? " 

He that would find Christ must seek him. 

He that would have his sins covered by God must imcover 
them before God. 

He that would never die must die daily. 

He walks uprightly who leans on Gt)d. 

None else will long do so. The leaning of faith balances the 
natural leaning to our own understanding. 

He who brings good tidings may knock bcJdly. 

How bold may he be who brings the gospel — '* glad tidings of 
great joy " ! 

He who can wrestle with (}od can conquer man. 

Or put it in the-^e words, ** He that overcomes heaven can over- 
come earth.** We shall have power with men for Qod in proportion 
as we have power Wth God for men. 

He who closely clings to G<)d 
Oft escapes the chastening rod. 

The further off the heavier the blow when a man is striking. By 
running into Gk>d*s arms we escape the full force of the stroke, 
Complete submission renders affliction light. 
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He TFho covers his sin, discovers himself to be a sinner. 

He who creates his image in ns, will love his image in us. 

He who dwells in high heaven never dwells in a haughty 
heart. 

He who gives before we ask will give when we ask. 

The spontaneous bounty of God should be a great mcentiye to 
belieying' prayer. 

He who gives thee Christ will not deny thee a crust. 

'* He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all things ? " 

He who grieves for his sin may be glad of his grief. 

Indeed) it is such blessed sorrow that one holy man was wont to 
regret that the tear of repentance would not wet his eye in heayon. 

He who has Gk>d has all. 

Therefore, let him not fret though he should seem to lose aU. 

He who is angry with sin does not sin in his anger. 

He who is good to the saints for God's sake, shall find God 
good to him for the saints' sake. 

He who is heaven-bound must first be heaven -born. 

He who is of the religion of the time, will in time have no 
religion. 

He who is only half God's is wholly the devil's. 
The more surely so because of his half-hearted religion. 

He who is the friend of God is the enemy of priests. 

For they are the enemies of the one Great High Priest. Their 
pretentions are in direct opposition to the way of salvation by faith. 

He who learns Christ unlearns sin. 

He who leaves the saints of God will not deave to the God 

of saints. 

He who lifts clean hands in prayer^ 
God will have him in his care. 
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He who lives in Q-od will never be weary of living. 

He who lives mosfc in sin, and in most sin, is most dead 
in sin. 

He who loses Christ is lost himself. 

He who loves Christ sincerely, loves him superlatively. 

A second place in the heart our Lord will never occupy ; tlio very 
idea is a dishonour to him. 

He who made man was made man. 

He who made the smallest flower 
Begulates the tempest's power. 

He who makes the world his god, worships the god of this 
world. 

He who serves God serves a good Master. 

He who sins for proflt, will not proflt by his sins. 

Ho who would find Christ must lose self. 

For self-confidence and confidence in Ghri:it will no more agree 
than Dagon and Jehovah. 

Ho who would have a dean life must have a clean heart. 

Ool^ from a pure fouufcain can there flow pure streams, and the 
heart is to be kept with all diligence ; for oat of it are the issues of 
life. 

He will never go to heaven who is content to go alone. 
Hear to believe, and believe to do. 

This is the hearing which is saving ; faith comes by it, and works 
meet for repentance come of the faith. 

Heaven alone has all roses, and no thorns. 

No traveller ever reached that blest abode, 
Who found not thorns and briars on the road. 

Heaven is a prepared place for a prepared people. 

Our Lord came to earth to prepare the people, and he is gone to 
glory to prepare the place^ 

Heaven is never deaf but when our hearts are dumb. 
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Heaven must be in thee ere thou canst be in heaven. 
At the bottom of a portrait of Sihbes we find this couplet : — 
Of this blest man let this just praise be given : 
Heaven was in him, before he was in heaven. 

Heirs of blessing should also bless their heirs. 

Holy training should be g^ven to all the sons of tho pons of God, 
that then the gfrace of God may abide upon the family from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Hell is truth seen too late. 

Note this definition. May none of us learn its truth by practical 
experience ! 

Hem your blessings with praise, lost they unravel. 

A notable piece of advice. Doubtless our enjoyments become a 
danger unless we humbly trace them to the hand of God, and 
gratefully praise his name for them. 

Here we are to labour for rest ; hereafter wo shall rest 
from our labours. 

We are to " labour to enter into that rest " (Heb. iy. 11). This 
is a sing^nlar expression, and reminds us of our Saviour's wordn * 
<< Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that moat which 
endureUiunto everlasting life*' (John vi. 27). Here he utters a 
paradox. He bids us not to labour for that M-hich wo cannot get 
without labour, and commands us to labour for that which we can- 
not earn by labour. Blessed is he that understandctli ! 

His heart cannot be pure whose tongue is not clean. 
His voice is most eloquent whose life is most innocent. 
Hold forth the truth, and hold fast the truth. 
Hold on, hold fast, hold out. 

Three things which must be attended to by all who would reach 
the eternal rest. 

Hold the truth, because it holds you. 

No one else will oontinne to hold the gospel in times when it is 
unpopular; but if it has full possession of the soid, there is no f< ar 
of its being given up. A cross with the motto Et teiteo, et teneok— 
/ Ao/(/, am am hela—ia a fine coat-of-arms for a Christian. 

Holiness is not the way to Chriat j but Christ is the way 
to holiness. 
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Holiness is the best Sabbath dress. 

Bat it is equally suitable for every-day wear. 

Holiness is the wholeness of the soul. 

It is our spiritual health, eyen as sin is the soul's diseasei 

Holy hearts make holy tongues. 

The Holy Spirit, both in his miraoulous and in hisoommon prifts 
delights to work upon tongues- The tongue is the glory of the 
man, and when grace purified it, it sets forth the glory of Ck>d. 

Honour the Lord with thy substance, and there will be 
substance in it. 

Gk)d*s blessmg makes consecrated possessions to be real goods, 
whereas, without his blessing, they are a vain show. 

Hope is a good anchor, but it needs something to grip. 
Hope is never ill when faith is well. 

That hope flourishes 
Which true faith nourishes. 

Hope on, hope ever. 

How shall the blind see when the ieen are blind? 
When the pastors err, where will the sheep go? 

Hunger breaks through stone walls. 

Nothing can keep back the man who hungers after Christ : he 
will force nis way to the bread of heaven. 

Humble we must be if to heaven we go : 
High is its roof of light, but yet its gate is low. 

Humility is to have a just idea of yourself. 

To sham humility by a fictitioua depreciation of one's self is 
sickening hyjKXjrisy. We are not without ability, nor without some 
measure of moral virtue : and we should not profess that wo tliii^k 
we are. It cannot be necessary to modesty that we should deny the 
truth ; still, if any man's opinion of himself is very high, he may 
depend upon it that he has made a mistake in the adding up. 

Hypocrites love the gold of the altar better than the Qod 
of the altar. 
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CANNOT swallow the sea for the salce of the 
fish. 

To subscribe to a long creed for the sake of one 
article in it, or to put np with a heap of ill-coiidact 
for a little benefit, or to go into an evil trade for 
temporary gain, will all oome under this sentence* 

I can't work for nothing, and find thread. 

He did so who gave a lecture with free admission, and paid the 
. hire of the hall ai^ his own expenses. 

" I do not like you, I>r. Fell ; 

The reason why I cannot tell ; 

But this I know, and know full well— 

I do not like you. Dr. Fell." 

Prejudice cannot give a reason for its own existence; but there 
it is. 

" I don't care " is a deadly snare. 

When youth grows reckless shipwreck is near. 

" I feel as queer as Dick's hat-band." 

This was too long to go round his hat once, and not long enough 
to go round twice; and so, according to his own description, it 
was neither one thing nor the other. Has not the reader some- 
times felt somehow, nohow, all sorts, and out of sorts ? 

I have a fine cloak, but I left it in France. 

The man has everything somewhere else, but nothing for 
immediate use. This sort of talk is common, but silly. 

I have other fish to fry. 

A good reason for leaving second-rate things alone. Fry your 
own nsh, and don't be in a hurry to lend your nying-pan. 

I much commend to make a foe into a friend. 

This is the Christian way of conquering enemies. May wo 
understand the divine art of which our Lord Jesus was the great 
nple! 
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I saw an honest lawyer and a white crow. 

Are ihey equally rare? So one would gather from an epitaph 
which comes to oar mind : — 

"Gk)d works wonders now and then. 
Here lies a lawyer, an honest man." 

Even he is dead, or rather, even *' here he lies.*' Let us hope 
that all this is mere fun. No doubt the good people who are called 
lawyers are as honest as others ; though I once knew a gentleman 
who used to sigh for a day's shooting in Lincoln's Inn Fields. He 
had doubtless been unfortunate in Idis transactions with gentlemen 
* of the long robe. 

" I saw " is ten times better than ** I heard." 

Because the eyes are not so likely to be deceived. '* 
believing " ; but hearing is deceiving, when we only hear. 

"I was taken by a morsel," says the fish. 

How small a crumb has served to bait the hook of the great 
destroyer of souls ! May we never have to lament as the fish did ! 

I wot well how the world wags. 

He is most loved that hath most bags. 

"TUtry, rUtry." 
He'll rise by-and-by. 

Perseverance is the pledge of sncce(M. 

Fve lived too near a wood all my life to be afi'aid of an 
owl. 

Spoken to one who is threatening you, and yet is a nobody. It is 
not a speech that we should recommend. 

Idle bodies are generally busybodies. 

And busybodies are nobodies, except that they aie nnisances to 
everybody. 

Idle brains are addled brains. 

Out of them comes nothing but folly, or worse. ''Of idleness 
comes no goodness." The thoughts of an idler are barren. 

Idle men are the devil's playmates, 

And he is so ashamed of their idleness that he sets them to weak. 
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Idle people are dead people that you can't bury. 

The moro*8 the pity. We have to endure their curcases above 
ground. An idler is the sepulchre of all that is good. 

Idle people take the most pains. 

They cause themselves double work by trying to do the thing 
easily. 

Idle 3'oung, needy old. 

The Germans say, " Idleness has poverty for wages/' and the 
Dutch, " Idloness is hunjrer's mother.*' Noleworthy is the other 
old saying, ** Idleness is the key of beggary." 

Idleness and vice are twin brothers. 
They are the Siamese twins of immorality. 

Idleness breeds sleep, and sleep breeds idleness. 

This, of course, is to be taken cum girano salts. To sleep as much 
as nature requires is not idleness. 

Idleness is hai'd work to those who are not used to it, and 
dull work to tliose who are. 

Idleness is the devil's bolster. 

Wlien we lay our heals on it, we are very near to the evil one 
It is not the deviVs couch of ease as some say, for it is a disease, 
and brings a world of uneasiness with it. 

Idleness is the mother of all vices. 

It produces a state of mind M-hich is favourable to every form of 
evil. Say a fellow is lazy, and nothing w(»rse remains to be said of 
him. Idleness is the shipwreck of chastity, and the root of all evil. 

If a cow gives milk, it need not play the piano. 

Persons who can do their pro|M)r work are not to be censured 
because they cannot display acconipliJiments, or do other thuigs 
which are not in their line. 

If a dog is vicious, tie him up short. 

That he may have small space in which to do mischief. Somo 
men must be dealt with very carefully, and we must see that they 
have not the opportunity of doing us wrong. 
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11 a donkey brays at you, don't bray at him. 

Which you will do if you answer railing hy railing. Take as a 
speoimen and a warning the following : An American editor speaks 
of his riyal as '^ mean enough to steal the swill ftom a blind ho^r ! *' 
ThAt rival retorts bv saying, " He knows he lies : I never stole his 
swill.*' Do not fall into the style (we had almost said sty) of these 
editors. 

If a fool has success it ruins him. 

His head is turned, and he becomes more of a fool than before. 
Want of ballast renders even a fair wind a great danger. 

If a mouse lives in a cat's ear, the mouse is very daring, or 
the cat is very dull. 

When fellows thieve under the eye of the police, or other 
watchers, there is something strange about it. 

It a nag is meant to go, 

Do not keep his feed too low. 

And when a servant is worked hard, don^t stint him in wages. A 
miserly fanner once said to his man, <* A fat horse can't work, you 
know, John.'* '* Neither can't a lean 'nn, Maister," said poor John, 
who had reason for knowing, for he had never a chance of being 
anything else but lean as a strap. 

If a thing be easy, do it as weU as if it were hard. 

This would pre?ent slovenly work. Let the hare k^p to the 
course as steadily as the tortoise, and she will win grandly. 

If a woman were as swift of foot as of tongue, she would 
catch enough lightning to kindle the fire in the 
morning. 

These wicked observations are shamefully plentifol. Do women 
really talk more thim men P If they do, is it because they have 
more to tellP Or are men so stupid as to need often telling P 

If a word is worth a shilling, silence is worth two. 
If all men lie, speak you the truth. 

There is the more reason that you should do so. Surely tnz!li 
•honld have one advocate ! 
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If an ass goes a-travelling, lie won't come home a horse. 

Persons who g^ abroad may oome home as ignorant as they went 
out. Unless we carry brains with us, M-e shall bring none home. 
A dunce that hath been sent to roam 
Is still a dunce when he comes home. 

If better were in, better would come out. 

The man would talk more sense if he had more sense. 

If cold, don't scold ; if warm, don't storm. 

The weather should not have such an effect upon us as to make 
us ill-tempered. TVe must not be so mercurial as to go up and 
down with the temperatuze. 

If England sink, 'twill be by drink. 

This is the sin which swells the revenue, but also brings un- 
numbered ills upon us. The heathen might picture an English- 
man with a bottle in one hand, and a Bible m the other. Such 
inconsistenoy is inconsistent with GK)d*s blessing. 

If envy were a fever, half the world would be ill. 

Let us hope that this is too sweeping ; but certainly our fever 
hospitals would never hold all the patients. 

If every fool were crowned, we should all be kings. 

If every unwise man died, no one would be buried ; for 
there would be no one to dig a grave. 

If everyone would mend one, all would be mended. 

If flies will dip into people's cream jugs, they will get 
drowned. 

Meddling and pilfering will have evil consequences to men as well 
as flies. Those who taste every man's broth will bum their mouths. 

If f oUy were grief, every house would weep. 

If fools ate no bread, com would be cheap. 

If fools went not to market, who would buy the bad 
goods? 

Many of the preceding TOoverbs were evidently written by an 
ancient Thomas Carlyle. When a man knows exactly how many 
fools there are, may he not be one of the confraternity ? How else 
oould he be so well acquainted with the statistics of the community ? 
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If Gk)d bolts the door, do not get through the window. 

Don't go where it is evident that you cannot go without doing 
wiong^. Take to heart the warnings of providence, which are often 
as plain as if we heard voices from heaven. 

If Gk>d did not mean to hear xis, he would not bid ns pray. 

If God has helped thee, help thy neighbour. 

If husband and wife fall out, they had better fall in again. 

For they must go on together, and Uiey may as well make matters 
as agreeable as possible. The fV^ich say that *'No one marries 
without repenting it " ; but this, we trust, is not true. It is far 
better, and far easier, to repent of thei quarrel than of the marriage. 

*' If I drink beer, it makes me queer.'' 

And so it ought*er,— ^ 
Try pure water. 

If I e'er shall married be. 

Somewhere in the world is she, 

Whom the Lord ordains for me ; 

So for her I now will pray. 

And continue every day. 

" Bless her. Lord ! " my heart shall say. 

The ideaof this rhyme is borrowed from *' Proverbial Philosophy.*' 

If I have not done well, will you do better ? 

A question which should not be used In self-defence ; but should 
suggest itself to anyone who censures the conduct of another. 

**If I rest I rust," says the key. 

TVe find it so : even industrious people grow a bit rusty when out 
of work. As for idlers, thoy are nothing but rust. 

If I think my wife is fair. 
What need other people care 

'*If, If, If," 

Very small, very stiff. 

Only one syllable, and yet '* if " stubbornly stops many things. 

If it were not for " if " I should be rich as Eothscliild. 
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If it cannot be better, be glad it's no worse. 
Thus win there always be room for gratitude. 

If it must be done, do it, and have done. 

A rebuke fur shilly-shallyrng, such as you see in some people who 
never come to the point. 

If it rained porridge, the lazy man would have no basin. 
If it rains to-day, it will keep on till it leaves off. 

A safe prophecy. Given as a specimen of the only kind of 
uninspired prophecy which has aiij thing in it worth a moment's 
attention. Neither Mother Ship ton , nor Dr. Dee, nor the astrologers) 
nor the soothsayers, nor the spiritualists, can see any further into a 
miihitone than other blind people. 

If it rains — well ! If it shines — well ! 

This is the contented man's feeing. He leaves the skies and 
clouds with him who manages them far better than short-sighted 
mortals could. ** 1 wish you a good day/* said the divine to the 
peasant. The answer was, " Sir, every day is a good day to me, 
for God sends it" 

If it's dirt to me, it's not clean to my neighbour. 

I ought not, therefore, to ask him to do what I would not do 
myself. Wrong for me is wrong for my servant. 

If it's nothing to you, say nothing about it. 

You are poking your nose into other people's business, and you 
may get an uncomfortable punch. 

If Jack drinks the wages, Jill cannot save them. 

Economy must begin with the beer-money. The money spent in 
drink just makes the difference between comfort and want. 

If Jack were better, JiU would not be so bad. 

Often the husband creates the wife's faults, and vice versd. 

If Johnny does not learn it, John will not know it. 

Education is best received in early days, and especially the moral 
part of it. Teaoh Tolly, and Mary will know. 

17 
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If lies were Latin, learned men would be common. 

Perhaps this saying was suggested by the other, " Lies and Latin 
go round the world." Many who know no Latin are proficients in 
the other universal tongue, which is not one of the dead languages. 

If love finds fault, it is that fault may' not be found by 
others. 
The most amiable reason for criticizing a husband or a friend. 

If men had not slep^, the tares would not hare been sown 
among the wheat. 

If men would think, 
They'd give up drink. 

On the other hand, while drink sways them they will not think. 

If money be not thy servant it will be thy master. 

If my aunt had been a man she would have been my uncle. 

Wonderful news ! Almost as striking as the information that the 
Dutch have taken Holland. Sometimes we are obliged to rebuke 
great wonder-makers with some such sentence. 

If on your journey you want speed 
Give &e mare an extra feed. 

If one door shuts, another will open. 

Often have I heard good men declare that this is true, and I have 
rejoiced with them in hearing of the gfoodness of Gk)d in pro- 
viding for his servants new openings when others have closed. 

If one sheep break the hedge, a dozen will follow. 

True of men also. One who was forty years a shepherd of sheep, 
and then forty years a shepherd of men, was wont to say that his 
second flock was the more sheepish and more apt to wander of the 
two. 

If others say how good are you, 
Ask yourseK if it is true. 

Modestly suspect yourself. Also suspect others of having some 
object in flattering you. 

If others' purses be more fat, 

Why should we groan and grieve at that ? 
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If prayers were puddings, many men would starve. 
And others would be reduced to skin and bone. 

If sin be in fasliion, let us be out of fashion. 
If slighted, slight the slight, and love the slighter. 
This is conduct worthy of a noble mind. 

If the beans are blighted, the peas must pay for it. 

One crop makes up for another. All parfcs of our business do 
not fail at the same time. Therefore, let us cheer up. 

If the best man's faults were written on his brow, he 
would wear a broad-brimmed hat. 

And feel as great an objection^to taking it off as the Quaker did 
when he met (diaries II. 

If the camel once gets his nose into the tent his whole body 
will enter. 

Allow the beginnings of evil, and the rest will follow as a matter 
of course. Give intrusiye people a chance, and they will take a 
world of liberties. 

If the cap fit wear it. 

Whenever a rebuke oomes home to the oonscienoe, profit by it. 

If the devil be the vicar, don't be his clerk. 

If the devil catch men idle, he sets them to work. 

'* He will find them work to do, 
He will pay them wages too." 

If the eye do not admire, the heart will not desire. 

If the man is ugly, he blames the looking-glass. 

It does not reflect him fairly, so he says ; the fact being that it is 
too accurate. When a sermon is too true it is too personal. 

If the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
must go to the mountain. 

If circumstances will not yield to you, you must yield to tho 
cdrcumstances, or let the matt^ ftlon^ 
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If the Sim shines on me, what matters the moon ? 

If Qod*8 blessing be ours, we can afford to do without the smiles 
of men. 

If there were no fools, there would be no wars. 

It may be no wonder that foolish monnruhs should go to war, 
but the marvel is that their subjoots hhould be so eager to spill their 
blood in quarrels which verj little concern them. 

If thej call thee reaper, whet thy sc}i;he. 

Try to deserve the credit which is given you. What's In a name ? 
Make it a reality. 

If things were to be done twice, all would be wise. 

True in many instances ; but some persons are more foolish the 
second time than at the first. 

If thou wilt love, thou shalt be loved. 

It is so in the domestic circle generally; but out in the wide 
wide world the most loving have oftentimes been the most hated. 

If thou wilt not learn, nobody can teach thee. 

If thou wouldst reap money sow money. 

To hope to conduct trade without out^ings is absurd ; and yet 
some are so stingy that they starve their business, and it dies under 
their hand. You can't make the pot boil and yet save your sticks. 

If to do were as easy as to know, how good men would be ! 
If two men ride a horse, one must ride behind. 

The question of position should be settled before starting, for it 
will be awkward to arrange it afterwards. In partnerships of all 
sorts this is to be thought of. 

If we cannot all gather a sheaf, let us each glean an ear. 

If we did not flatter ourselves, nobody else could. 

Flatteries from others would be nauseous to us, and would not be 
offered. 

If wet, don't fret ; if dry, don't cry. 

In any case be not unduly troul)\edi especially by matters o( 
weather which you cannot alter^ 
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If wisdom's ways you wisely seek, 

Five things observe with caxe : 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak. 

And how, and when, and where 

Here we have the five points of courtesy and caution in oonversa- 
tion. To observe them would save a world of trouble. 

Lf wishes were dishes, beggars would dine. 
K wishes would bide, beggars would ride. 

''How many sick ones wish they were healthy ! 
How many poor men wish they were wealthy ! 
How many ugly ones wish they were pretty ! 
How many stupid ones wish they were witty ! 
How many bachelors wish they were married ! 
How may Benedicts wish they had tarried ! 
Single or double, life's full i>f trouble ; 
Biches are stubble, pleusure^s a bubble ! " 

If with the law you once begin, 
Twill strip you to the very skin. 

Burton says, '* He that goes to law does as the sheep does that in 
a storm runs to a briar." He loses his wool while seeking his 
e^elter. Our weekly satirist once said, '*He who is fond of 
maintaining an action will soon be without the means of maintain- 
ing himself." 

If you agree to carry the calf, they'll make you cany the 
cow. 
A yielding spirit is apt to be imposed upon. 

If you always say " No," you'll never be wed; 
If you always say " Yes," you'll be horribly bled. 

The right use of these monosyllables is a main point of practical 
wisdom. 

If you are a beauty, do without paint. 

If you are deaf to God's voice, he'll be deaf to yours. 

If you are in great haste, wait a bit. 

Sound advice ! You may blunder into great evils, if you do not 
take time to consider. The Kashmiri saying is, **If he delays he 
will come quickly : but if he hastens he will come slowly." The 
more haste the less speed. 
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If you are kind to the creature, be not unkind to the 
Creator. 
Alas ! few think of^Him, of whom thej should think most 

If you are losing money, save some by giving it away. 

The following story will explain the proverb : — Mr, Thornton^ of 
Clapham, was waited upon by a minister, to whom he gave (he liberal 
subscription of £15. Before the gprateful clergymau left the house 
the mail came in, and brought information that Mr. Thornton^ through 
a storm at sea, had lost more than £20,000. He remarked to the 
minister that after so heavy a loss he must ask for his cheque to be 
returned to him. The minister handed it back with a hoavy- hetirt ; 
for his case was one of great need. Mr. Thornton^ to his astonish- 
ment, g^yehim a cheque for £50, and added, *'The Lord seems 
resolved to deprive me of much of my wealth, and therefore I must 
make haste to use what remains to me. Before I lose all, I must 
save some." 

If you are weak, you need not be wilful. 

But usually these two things go together, and fools are generally 
obstinate. He that is weak in the head is often headstrong. 

If you argue, pray that it may be with those who can 
understand you. 

Otherwise it will not be a fair debate, but a mere jangle, very 
trying to the temper. 

If you blacken others, it does not whiten yourself. 

If you blow out another man's candle, it will not light 

your own. 
If you box a boy's ears, you'll addle his brains. 

This common form of chastisement should for ever be abandoned. 

If you cannot drive the engine, you can clear the road. 
Every man may contribute something to the common- weal. 

If you cannot find water in the sea, where will you look ? 

If God does not help you, who can? Why go to the streams 
when the ocean of mercy is before you ? 

If you cannot have the best, make the best of what you 
have. 
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If you cannot paint, g^ind the colours. 

Do something towards that grand work of art — ^a renovated world. 

If you can't be clever, you may be clean. 
If you can't bite, don't show your teeth. 

Don't threaten beyond your power. The Hindoos tell of a cer- 
tun onstom-hoiise official who had no legs, but he used to threaten 
travdlers who tried to evade the duties by paying what he would do 
when he got up. At leng^ his secret was found out, and he became 
the butt of ridicule. 

If you can't get a loaf, don't throw away a cake. 
If you can't get crumb, you must fain eat crust. 
If you can't help, don't hinder. 

If you can't take things easy, take them as easy as you 
can. 

Some are naturally so nervous that this is all we can say to thorn 
with any hope of their following out our advice. Don't let 
nervousness be more than need be. 

If you must fidget, 
Please to abridge it. 

If you come uncalled, you may sit unserved. 

Those who intrude cannot expect to be welcomed. There are no 
such guests at the banquet of divine love. 

If you command, and hope to be obeyed, 
Observe yourself the laws yourself has made. 

Obviously wise advice: yet we know law-makers who are the 
first to break their own rules, and seem to think that having been 
80 good as to draw up the regtilations they had done their part, and 
could not be expected to pay any further attention to them. 

If you could run as you drink, you would catch a hare. 
True of many who support the brewers and wine dealers. 

If you deal with a fox, look out for tricks. 

Make your dealings few and brief, or you may learn to bo tricky 
while watching against tricks. 
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If you don't like crab-apples, don't plant crab-trees. 

If you prefer peace and quietness, be peaceful and quiet. A 
memljer of the Peace Society must not break the peace himself. 
Married people should not create causes for contention, lest con- 
tention should spoil their union. 

If you don't open the door to the devil he goes away. 

If you (lo^a't say it you'll not have to unsay it. 

A capital reason for silence where the prudence of speech is 
doubtful. 

You cfin't make me unsay what I never have said, 
Nor make me get up if I've not gone to bed. 

If you don't touch the rope you won't ring the bell. 

Do not place in his way the temptation wliich leads a man to sin, 
nor name the topic wliich makes your companion angry, nor play 
with causes whose results are mischievous. 

If you eat all for breakfast, what will you do for dinner ? 

Thrift should beg^n with youth, that there may be some little 
provision for old age. 

If you fall out with the only road, which way will you go ? 

There is one way to heaven; and if you refuse it, what will 
you do P 

If you get the best of whisky, it will get the best of you. 
A clever American saying. Very true. 

If you have a diamond necklace, don't hang it on a sow's 
neck. 

Give your love and your approbation to worthy objects. Do not 
devote your life's powers to a mean object. 

If you have a good seat, keep it. 

In running about for change sake, or pressing up for ambition's 
sake, you are apt to have your seat withdrawn, and yourself on 
the ground. 

If you have an iron hand, wear a velvet glove. 
Let strength be veiled with courtesy. 
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If you have no beef, thank God for beans. 

Another proverb of the same sort says, "If you can't get 
chlckon, enjoy your onion.'' 

If you have no money, you must have manners. 

It will be all the more incumbent upon you to behave courteously 
if you are needing help. 

If you have no son, don't give him a name. 

Don't act a boastful part. It*8 ill for either a king or a cobbler 
to talk of things he has not. 

If you have two hands, beware of having a third. 

That third is a Httle behind-hand, which has ruined, in many 
cases, the work of the other two hands. 

If you hold the stirrup, Satan will mount the saddle. 

If you jump into a well, don't blame providence if it leaves 
you there. 

He who is lazy, and comes to the workhouse, should not lay his 
poverty at the door of Providence. 

If you let a dog kiss you, it will -Ick you all over the face. 

Some people know no mediimi, but carry affection and every- 
thing else to an intolerable exce^ss. You cannot make people what 
an old farmer used to call ** judgmatical." 

If you let the devil into the cart, you'll have to drive him 
home. 

Begin with a sinful action, and the force of circumstances will 
urge you onward. Better not commence a drive to hell. It is easy 
to let the devil in, but hard to turn him out. 

If you live with dogs, you will learn to howl. 

And so if you live with the quarrelsome you will be apt to grow 
cantankerous ; and with the mean you will get to be mean before 
you know it. Don't take lodgings in such kennels. 

If you love independence, do not live in dependence.- 

Some would like to have all they can get from others, and yet 
enjoy the freedom of men who support tiiemselves. This is un- 
reasonable. At the same time there are persons who err *u the 
other direction, and are so independent that yon cannot depend 
upon them. 
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11 you lose your temper don't look for it. 

It is not worth finding ; do without such a temper. Bemembez 
the story of the man who gave his master notice because he could 
not staad his temper. <^But/' said the master, **you had better 
stay, James ; for you know I am no sooner out of temper than I*m 
in again." " No, sir," said the servant, ** I camiot stay ; for the 
trouble is, that no sooner are you in a good temper than you're out 
again." A boiling temper may soon cool down ; but, in the mean- 
while, those who have been scalded do not forget it quite so easily. 

If you love liberty, don't keep it all for yourself. 

Allow other people to be as free as you are. In the name of 
liberty of conscience much illiberality is displayed. We have quite 
enough to do if we use our own liberty weU. 

If you love me show it. 

This is but a reasonable demand, whether it oomes from our 
fellow-servant or from our great Master. 

If you make a good profession, make good your profession. 
This proverb should be appointed to be read in churches. 

If you meddle with dirt, some of it will stick. 

Stick to ^our own hands, remember. Few touch a foul business 
without bemg fouled. 

If you meddle with many things,* you will muddle them alL 

Some few seem to be able to manage many things ; but, as a 
rule, if we have too many irons in the fire, some of them bum. 
Concentration of energy is needful to any great success. 

If you miss one post, don't run your head against another. 

A certain doctrine you may not receive, but don't rush to the 
opposite extreme. 

If you mock the lame, you may limp the same. 

Nothing can be more cruel and mean than to ridicule the afflicted ; 
and it seems a very natural judgment that those who do so should 
suffer a similar calamity. 

If you must fly, fly well. 

There is no need for you to attempt the unusual ; but, if you do 
venture upon such things, mind that you justify the attempt. 
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If you pay nothing, don't grumble about the score. 

When a thing is absolutely g^tis, one 'is hardly at liberty to 
criticize; and yet some men will mnrmur anyhow. Even if 
hanged at the country's expense they -woidd not like it. 

If you pay your servant badly, he will pay himself. 
How often are pilferings the result of paltry wages ! 

If you play with cats, expect to be scratched. 

Among rough or wicked companions we may look for harm ; and 
we shall get i^ whether we look for it or not. 

If you play with dirt, you will foul your fingers. 
If you play with the bull, you will feel his horns. 
If you put butter by the fire, expect it to melt. 

Expose youths to temptation, and wonder not if they yield. 

If you put more water in the pot, put in more tea. 

More work will require more graoe ; more speech more thought ; 
more care more prayer. 

If you raise one ghost you will have the churchyard in 
motion. 

One cannot do a certain measure of evil and stop there ; the ball 
once set a-rolling goes further than we thought. 

If you rake a dimghill, you will raise no lavender. 
Offensive subjects are better let alone. 

If you ride the horse, you ought to pay for his shoeing. 

Certainly. If you hear a man preach, you ought to support him ; 
if you have a wife, you should maintain her ; if you have a govern- 
ment, you should pay for its expenses ; if you use a man's time, 
you should pay him for it. 



Yielding to one evil demand vnll only bring another upon you. 
Go not one step in a way in which it would be wrong to go two. 



If you say A, you'll have to say B. 

Yielding to one evil demand vnll onlj 
Go not one step in a way in which it woi 

If you say nothing, nobody will repeat it. 
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If you seek flowers, you must sow seeds. 
If you sell the cow, 30 ii sell lier milk too. 

If you renoimce a truth yon will lose all the comfort of it. 

If you shut out love, love will shut out you. 

When it comes to that, a man is in a poor case. He generally 
becomes a snarling misanthrope, whom it is -wise to let alone. Ha 
sings, ** I care for nobody, and nobody cares for me." 

If you sow thorns, you will not reap roses. 
If you squeeze a flint, you will get no juice. 

Press s(Mne as much as you like, and they will give you nothing. 

If you swallow the church, swallow the steeple. 

It is a rebuke for those who do the major part of a wrong thing, 
and then stickle at some small point. 

If you tell everybody your business, the devil will do it 
for you. 

Thus say the Italians ; and they do but express what experience 
proves true. The Creoles say, ** Eat everything, drink everything, 
but don*t tell everything." 

If you touch pitch you'll blacken yourself. 

See Ecclesiasticus xiii. 1. This is not Sciipture, as some suppose, 
but it is soand sense notwithstanding. 

If you trust before you try. 
You'll repent before you die. 

If you turn sweep you must wear black. 

If you walk on a tight-rope, you will need a balancing- 
pole. 

Great prudence is needed when the path is perilous. A man 
may safely be rich or great if grace gives prudence ; but not else. 

If you want a boy to move fast, say: " Now, my man ! " 

When, on the other hand, you would stir an aged person, you 
may shout : ** Now, young man I " In either case the person puts 
his best foot foremost to seem to be what you call him. 
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If you want a good servant, wait on yourself. 

There will be no wages to pay, and you will receive neither 
warning nor sauce. In this respect ' ' self is the man." 

If you want a pretence to whip a dog, say that he ate the 
frying-pan. 

When a malicious desire to rail at a person has taken possession 
of a mau, ifc matters not how g^ross the falsehood ; it will be used 
TTithout remorse. Remember t£e story of the wolf and the lamb at 
the stream. 

If you want easier travelling, mend your wajrs. 
A right life is the happiest after all. 

If you want the cart to go, you must grease the wheels. 

Give workmen encoura_ement. PracticJilly aid desirable objects. 
Gk)lden oil will help the cart-wheel wonderfully. 

If you want to die, take a quack's medicine. 

Especially take those remedies which are said to euro everything, 
from corns to consumption. What cures Harv may kill Martha ; . 
and when a medicine is said to be equally g^ooa for everything, be 
sure that it is good for notliing. 

If you want to know what a pound is worth, try to borrow 
one. 

He said **a trifle" when he borrowed it of me ; 
A pound's no trifle now when I*d a borrower be. 

If you wear the ribhon blue. 
Mind you're to your purpose true. 

If you were a cat, you would hunt for mice. 

People say : ** If I were he, I sliould do to and so." Nonsense. 
If you were he, you would do as he does. 

If you wish to be well — as you do, I've n9 doubt — 
Just open the windows before you go out. 

Some people are as afraid of the fresh air as if it were poison. If 
the air could come into our rooms both by day and night, it would 
bring health with it. 

If you won't do better to-day, you'll do worse to-morrow. 

We shall either grow ripe or rotten. In the road of morals, we 
are always g^ing forward or backwacd. 
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If you would be a smith, begin with blowing the fire. 

He is the best workman who has gone through all the grades, 
and worked at every part of the trade. So in holy service, our 
young people should be&:in with easy and lowly work, and then 
advance to more difficult labours. 

If you would be graceful, be full of grace. 

If you would be obeyed willingly, command kindly. 

If you would drink pure water, go to the fountain-head. 

Read the Scriptures. Both preachers and books may err, but not 
the inspired Book. This is the well of doctrine undefiled. The old 
Bibles have in them this rhyme : — 

** Here is the Jgude that stintes the strife. 
When men's devices faile ; 
Here is the bread that feedes the life, 
l^at death cannot assaile." 

If you would have a friend, be a friend. 

For friendship feeds on friendship, and starves if it finds itself 
alone. 

If you would keep right, mind what you write. 

Verba script a manent. "Words written remain, and can be 
produced in evidence. 

Put not things in black and white 
If they will not bear the light. 

If you would know, and not be known, live in a city. 

If you would shun the sin, shun the temptation. 

* * They that fear the adder's sting will not come nenr his hissing.** 
If you don't want to fall into the river, keep off the bank. 

If you'd learn patience superfine, 
Go you to fish with rod and line. 

Yes, Isaac Walton must have been the happiest of martyrs, tha 
gentlest of killers. But what perseverance his followers exhibit! 
Oh, the joys of angling ! 

" Still with patience on the shore. 

They clear the line, and try once more ; 

And thus they toil from mom to night ; 

But then they get— Get what ? a bite. 

*Ere they get their fish to shore. 

He snaps the line, they're balked once more. 

Then home they go : their tale is told. 

That they have caught — Caught what? a gold.** 
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If you've breath to spare, cool your pudding. 

Don't speud breath in talking, but turn it to some useful account. 
Oh that some would be sensible enough to do this ! 

If youVe no good reason for doing it, you've one good 
reason for letting it alone. 

If your brother is a donkey, what are you ? 

If your children you will pet. 
They will surely make you fret. 

Some childi-en have had reason to think, in after-life, that if their 
rents had loved them widely, they would also have whipped them 
well. Yet, too much Cuin is apt to kiU AbeL 

If your head is in the lion's mouth, get it out as quick as 
you can. 

Such a risk ought not to be prolonged. By all means make 
matters right when you see that you are altogether in the power of 
a great adversary, be he human or diabolicaL 

If your husband is a dog, don't be a cat. 
If you are, you will lead a cat-and-dog life. 

If your wife is crust, mind that you are crumb. 

Be resolved to be specially patient and gentle -when you see that 
there is irritation in yuur partner. Mr. Shelly^ a clergyman at 
Cambridge in the seventeenth century, is described as *'an old- 
fjiahioned, good man." He made the following rhymes on a 
sudden, as he was going to preach in his parish church, in answer 
to one of his parishioners, who asked, ** How long, sir, have you 
and Mrs. Shelly been married ? " 

** Fifty years and three. 
Together in love, lived we : 
Angry both at once none ever did us see. 
This was the fashion 
God taught us, and not fear : 
When one was in a passion. 
The other could forbear." 

If your wife is flint, don't be steel. 

Or, if you are so, don't try the effect cf ptriking. 

If your wife is short stoop to her. 
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If youth be sick of the wiU-nots, old age is in danger of 
dying of the shall-nots. 

If youth but knew what age would crave. 
Most surely it would try to save. 

" Ifs " and " buts " spoil many a good character. 
Ignorance confessed sets aU dispute at rest. 

This is a fine oonclusion of controTersy ; and if we were not too 
proud we might end many a debate in tlus manner. 

Ignorance is the mother of impudence. 
The father is pride. 

Ignorance is the mother of superstition. 

Not of devotion, as has been ignorantly assorted. 

Ignorance shuts its eyes, and swears that it sees. 
None are more positive than those who know nothing. 

Ill doers are ill deemers. 

They measure other men's com with their bushel ; and, as they 
know their own baseness, they reckon that all others are like them- 
selves. 

Ill-gotten gain is no gain. 

It brings a curse with it, and seldom lasts to the third generation. 

Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 

HI husbandry trusteth to him and to her ; 
Good husbandry putteth itself all astir. 

Those who leave their business to others very soon find that it is 
gone from themselves altogether. Do not say " Gro,*' but *'Come 
along." This will make ail the difference between a dean form 
and a slovenly one. 

HI huswrfery lieth 

Till nine of the clock ; 
Good huswif ery trieth 

To rise with the cock. 
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III in kits is worse in cats. 

For old people to do wrong is inexciuable, but youth may be 
pleaded as some little apology. 

Ill-matched horses draw badly. 

If one pulls and the other jibs, it is a bad *thing for the family 
coach. Husband and wife should be of one mind, and specially iu 
religion. '* Be ye not unequally yoked." 

Ill news flies fast enough. 

Hence, <'no news is good news" ; for, if there had been bad to 
hear, we should have h^rd it. People seem more eager to publish 
liie evU than the good ; probably because they are evil. 

Ill weeds always grow apace ; 
Folly runs a rapid race. 

Ill won is generally ill worn. 

A righteous fatality seems to prevent the dishonest from enjoying 
their plunder. He who steals eels finds them turn to snakes. Ill- 
gotten goes rotten. What the devil brings the devil takes away. 

HI words are bellows to the Are of anger. 
He that is quiet causeth no riot. 

Ills that Gk)d blesses are my good ; 
All unblest good is ill ; 
And all is right that seems most wrong 
If it be God's dear will. 

A fine distich, which deserves to be made proverbial, seeing it is 
a conglomerate of proverbs, and full of grace. It has been wi:$ely 
said &at '•*■ ills are wells when (jod blesses them." 

Imitate the best, not the worst 

Our propensity to imitate is very strong , hence the importance 
of selecting a good model Johnson says that no man becomes 
^p^t by imitation, but we doubt it : in the beginning of life the 
mutation of a good model leads on to originality. 

Improve time in time while time doth last ; 
For all time is no time when time is past. 

Impatience is the stiug of affliction. 

And this we put into it ourselves What folly ! 

18 
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In a calm sea we are all good sailors. 

We suppose that we caa endure trouble with gfreat equanimity ; 
but when it really comes, we are as much vexed hj it as others are. 

In a fiddler's house one learns to dance. 

The motion of the music makes the feet move almost involuntarily. 
When one gets into a family one is apt to fall into the ways of the 
house. 

In a large flock there will be one lame sheep. 

Large families are seldom without one weak child. In religious 
communities we may look for a proportion of feeble souls. 

In a leopard we expect spots. 

In irreligious men we look for ill habits, which could not be 
tolerated in members of churches. 

In strangers' company beware ; 

Of both thy tongue and purse take care. 

In a walking newspaper the leading article is scandal. 

Our advice is— do not take it in, nor do anything else to increase 
the circulation of the red rag. 

In buying a horse expect to be sold. 

In choice of bride let grace preside. 

We fear that as a rule nature has far more to do with it than 
grace. 

In company guard your tongue, in solitude your heart. 

Our words need watching ; but so also do our thoughts and 
imaginations, which g^row most active when we are alone. 

In conduct don't make trifles of trifles. 

Regard the smallest action as being either right or wrong, and 
make a conscience of little things. 

In deep waters men find great pearls. 

Our worst troubles arc often our greatest enrichments. 

In every beginning think of the end. 

In that case many things would be quitted in their beginnings, 
for no one would wish to encounter the end. 
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In every fault there is folly. 
It is always unwise to sin. 

In fair weather prepare for foul. 

The beauty of our English weather is, that when it is bad, we 
may hope that it will soon change. Its fault is, that when it is 
good, we may be pretty sure it w^ soon alter. 

In for a penny, in for a pound. 

It is so with a 3ertain order of expenses : once begin and you 
must go on, and cannot pull up when you would. 

In giving and taking, 
It's easy mistaking. 

Therefore allowances should be made for error. Say not: *'Itis 
a fraud," but judge it to be a mistake. Count money twice, 
even after your own kin. Keep correct books. When you err 
yourself, let it be against yourself. 

In half the affairs of this busy Hf e 
(As that same day I said to my wife), 
Our troubles come from trying to put 
The left-hand shoe on the right-hand foot. 

A little adjustment would save a world of trouble ; but common 
sense is very uncommon sense. We put salt; upon theplum-puddlDg 
and grumble at its taste ; we mix the imsuitable, and the result is 
uncomfortable. 

In judging what a boy will be, 
Mark what he is in infancy. 

For the child is the father of the man. Quick eyes may see the 
future life of the man in the little ways of the child. 

In law there's many a loss without a gain, but never a 
gain without a loss. 

In Orange everything grows except oranges. 

A name is frequently a mere name. Orange is too cold a region 
for the orange tree : the province bears the name of the fruit it 
cannot grow. Some Christians have little ttiat is Christian about 
them. Some "Brethren" are *»adly unbrottierly Surnames are 
■aid to go by oontraries : << Mr Makepeace was bred an attorney.'* 
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In showers, the umbrella at home is of no use. 

It is like the Datchman's anchor. When the stonn came oil he 
said that he had a fint-xate anchor at home. 

In spending spare. 
Of debts beware. 

In talks prefer quality to quantity. 

Don't utter sheer nonsenae, such as Dr. Darwin alludes to in hi:] 
lines :^ 

** Hear the pretty hidies talk, 
Tittle tattle, tittle tattle ! 
Like their pattens i^-hen th^ walk| 
Fittle pattle, pittie puttie.^' 

In the coldest flint there is hot fire. 

Persons who seem slow and patient have still a teropf>r, and will 
fire up if too mooh provoked. Let us be careful not to arouse 
dormant passion. It's ill waking sleeping tigers. 

In the end things will mend. 

Time sides with patience, heals sorrows, and moves difficulties ; 
therefore let us ** learn to labour and to wait." 

In the evening one may praise the day. 

But it is well to see how things look as the hours pass away. 
Some acts whiclv seemed to promise well at fir^t may not in the long 
run turn out to be quite so wise as they looked. 

In the front they bear the brunt. 

No one who considers his own ease or pleasure should desire to 
be a leading man : he is littie more than the chief drudge, while 
he is supposed to be a king. 

In the wedding cake hope is the sweetest of the plums. 

In this life repentance is never too late. 

On the other hand, it is never too soon. It is also to be re- 
membered that Ghxl, who will accept late repentance, may never 
give it. 

In trade, competition prevents imposition. 

No doubt the public are gainers, though tradesmen grumble. 
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Industry is a fine fire for frozen fingers. 

Flowing rivers Roldom freeze, and men and boys who keep 
diligently at work keep themselves warm. 

Industry is the parent of independence. 
Ingratitude is the basedt of vices. 

No one ever owns to it : even the devil would not defend it. 

Ingratitude wearies benevolence. 

Yet let it not succeed with us. This is its natural tendency, but 
we must take an antidote, and *' do good to the unthankful.'* 

Injure not another whilst help thou dost borrow. 

This reminds us of Herbert'' 8 verse : — 

" Bees work for man, and yet they never bruise 
Their master's flower, but leave it, having done, 
As fair as ever and as fit for use : 
So both the flower doth stay and honey run." 

Injuries slighted are very soon righted. 

But when they are laid to heart they become of exaggerate! im- 
portance/- and it is difficult to deal with them. 

Innocence needs no eloquence. 

It pleads its own cause ; and yet in too many casej, in this rough 
world, *' innocence is no protection." 

Inquire and inquire ; for report is a liar. 

Instruction in truth is destruction of error. 

Insults are very much what we make them. 

They are like bad coins : we cannot help their being offered to 
us, but we need not take theoL 

Intentions which die are pretensions which lie. 

Intending, intending, but never amending. 
Pretending, pretending ; lies not worth defending. 
The wheel is turned round, but no prog^ress is round. 

Into courts of law and courtings of love go cautiously. 

Well may you go cautiously, for you cannot return easily. These 
things are lilra mouse-trape— easy to enter, but hard to leave. 
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It cannot always be honeymoon. 

Therefore eat up the moon and keep the hoae]r : some eat all the 
honej, and hare nothing left but the moon. 

It can't come out of the sack, if it's not in it. 

If not in the brain, yon cannot produce it. Popt says : — 

" You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come : 
Knock as you please , there's nobody at home." 

It grieyes one dog that another goes into the kitchen. 

He would like to go there on his own account, and he envies one 
who is more favoured than himself. Or if he himself has a free 
pa«s to the kitchen he wants no one else to share with him. 

It is a bad coat that will not bear brushing. 

Yet some people will not bear with half a word of correcting. 

It is a fortunate head that never ached. 

Where is such a head? It is to be feared that it has a deal of 
aching to come 

It is a good horse that never stumbles, 
And a good wife that never grumbles. 

If a man has such treasures, let him treat them well, and wish 
that they may Uve for ever. 

It is a great blessing to know your blessings. 

We are apt to be like swine under an oak, eating the acoruA, but 
never praising the tree ; better to be like the little chick, whicli, 
when it drinks^ lifts its head towards heaven 

It is a long lane that has no turning. 

It is a mad hare that will be caught with a drum. 

He must be of the same sort who is made religious by a band oi 
music. If such there be let the drum be beaten stiU. 



It is a poor bee that makes no more honey than it eats. 

This, of course, depends, in a measure, upon the season and the 
position of the hive. A little honey costs more labour when flowers 
are few, than a great deal in good weather among the heather. 
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It is a sin to steal a pin. 

So said Chubbins ; and then Fadley topped it by adding — " It is 
a greater to steal a 'tater." 

It is a very easy thing 
To make a man into a king ; 
But ever since the world began, 
'Tis hard to make a king a man. 

It is always dark just under a lamp. 

Thus Orientals declare the injustiee of their rulers. Is it not also 
true, that, near a great truth, there is a mystery ? 

It is an ill house where the hen crows. 

It is unnatural and uncomfortable to see the wife domineering 
over the husband. Hood makes a poor little man say : — 

** And when I speak, my voice is weak ; 
But hers, she makes a gong of it : 
For I am short, and she is tall. 

And that's the short and long of it." 

It is an ill wool that will not take a dye. 

Most men are t^w ready to be influenced ; but, if we find one who 
is impervious to aU teaching, what is to be done with him F 

It is bad combing where there is no hair. 

Trading in a district where there are no customeri?, prefiching 
where there are few people, or teaching where there seems to be no 
understanding — any one of these is haid. 

It is bad mustard that never bites the tongue. 

If a preacher never touches the conscience, what is the good of 
him? 

It is barely possible to bear with a bear. 

Yet you may as well bear with the creature, for, in resisting 
him, it is more than barely possible that you may lay bare your 
temper, and become a bear yourself. 

It is best to make the best of the worst. 

If fortune g^ve thee less than she has done. 

Then make less fire, and walk more in the sun. — Sir R. Baker, 

It is better to be puffed at than to be puffed up. 
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It is better to deserve praise than to receive it. 

The noUest characters can be formed by missing deser7ed honoar ; 
bat to receive praise is perilons even when it is our due. 

It is better to feed five drones than starve one bee. 

Therefore in distributing akns, it is better to be deceived by the 
bad than to neglect the dosernng. 

It is better to wear a shabby coat than lose a good conscience. 

Havdock said : "I humbly trust I should not change my 
opinions and practice, though it rained garters and coronets as the 
reward of apostasy.'* Bravely spoken ! 

It is better to whistle than whine ; 

It is better to laugh than to cry ; 
For though it be cloudy, the sun will soon shine 

In the blue, beautiful sky. 

It is bittor fare to eat one's own words. 

It is cheaper to give one shilling than to lend five. 

It is cheapei to lend one shilling than to give five. 

Lending and g^iviiig come to much the same thing, and thus the 
smaller the investment the better. 

It is cruel to smite those with our tongues whom God has 
smitten with his hand. 

Hence no unkind word should be said of the deformed, or the 
unfortunate, or those whose gifts are small. 

It is easier to build two chimneys than to keep one going. 

Setting up an establishment is simple enough, but to keep the 
affair going costs far more money than we could have thought 

It is easier to find a wife than to feed a wife. 

They are very dear to their husbands. You have no right to 
drag a loving woman into poverty. Do not seek a housekeoper till 
you can see the means of keeping the house. 

It is easier to go up hiU rapidly, than to go down hil] 
gracefully. 

In the heyday of success prosperity may be admirably borne; 
and yet in times of loss and decUne Uie man may ftdi to display a 
noble and patient spirit. 
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It is easier to hurt than to heal. 
It is easier to leave home than to come back again. 
Trae. To his cost, many a wanderer has found it so. 

It is easier to make money than to keep it. 

Money is like an icicle, soon found at certain seasons, and soon 
melted under other circumstances. How often we see a man wise 
enough to grow rich, but very foolish with his riches ! 

It is easier to pull down than to build. 

The reformer's work is easy so long as he destroys, but to re- 
construct is difficult. 

It is easy to fetch water when a river is near. 

Ought we not then to find all the grace we need ? Prayer is the 
bucket, and the river of life is close at hand. 

It is eight ounces of the one, and half a pound of the other. 

They are alike guilty. They are both in the same boat. They 
are much of a muchness. 

It is good fish enough if we could but catch it. 
It is good to be deaf of one ear. 

It is wise not to hear some things, or to act as if we did not hear 
them. A man who could not explain himself at last lost his :empor, 
and said to his fellow-traveller, **How dull you are! Why the 
matter is as single as A B G.*' *' It may be so/' said the other, 
**• but suppose lam DEEP" It is well sometimes to be in that 
condition. 

It is good to get out of the net, but better not to get into it. 
Watchfulness against sin is better than repentance after sin. 

It is hard to be high and humble. 

To be eminent for riches or rank, and yet to be lowly, is what 
only grace can teach us to be. 

It is hard to be idle and innocent. 

** Satan finds some mischief otin 
For idle hands to do." 
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It is hard to get two heads under one hat. 

Two men will seldom think alike. Two sets of opinions cannot 
meet in one man. 

It is hard to talk sense, but harder to find listeners if 
you do. 
Nonsense charms the multitude ; plain truth is despised. 

It is idle to spread a plaster where there is no sore. 

Vain is it to administer roll 7I0US consolation where the conscience 
never smarted under a seuse of sin. 

It is more easy to be wise for others than for yourself. 

We come across persons noted for giving judicious advice to 
others whose lives are failures as to themselves. We remember one 
such who was a sort of Solomon, and yet made a hash of the home 
department in a way which was a warning to all who knew him. 

It is never too late to learn ; 
It is never too late to turn. 

It is never too late to mend ; 
It is always too soon to rend. 

It is no joke to bear with a man who is all jokes. 

It is not enough to run, you must start in time. 

Neither is this enough; you must run the right way, and keep on 
in it. 

It is not every couple that is a pair. 

Alas ! many are coupled together who will no more unite than oil 
and water. Of many a wife it may be said : " She is his fate, but 
not his mate." 

It is not everyone that is lying in lavender like Paddy's 

pig. 
Or feeding in clover like the British lion 

It is not the load, but the overload, which kills the horse. 

The little too much is the last straw which breaks the camel's 
back. Very few think of this in reference either to men or horses. 

It is poor work fishing without bait. 

Or trying to convert people when there is nothing in youz 
gospel that is worth having. 
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It is sometimes harder to get a penny out of a full purse 
than ten shillings out of a purse that is half empty. 

Benevolenoe does not increase with wealth. We have known it 
to go the other way. The guinea heart has the shilling parse , and 
the shilling heart we g^uinea pocket 

It is sure to be dark if you shut your eyes. 

When men don't want to understand, the subject is sure to be 
beset with difficulties. 

It is the bright day that brings out the adder. 

Prosperity develops pride and other vices, and men are then seen 
who else would hide away. 

It is the frog's own croak that betrays him. 

If foolish people would not talk, their foUy would not be known. 

It is the master- wheel which makes the mill go round. 

The master force in our nature will set in motion all the rest, 
whether for good or for evil. 

It is the truth that makes a man angry. 

One came to me in a high passion because of what another had 
said of him ; for, said he, ** I uhould not have minded if.it had been 
true.** " Nay," said I, "then you should have minded '* I have 
heard of anotner that when one said, ** You need not bo angry, for 
it is not true," " Ah ! " said he, " there's the rub of it, it u true " 
If the charge is true, we ought not to be angry, but ashamed. 

It is the truth that blocks the way of bad men, and balks their 
designs. They can't get over it. It would be fine for them if the 
Bible could be proved to be false ; but its solemn teachings are their 
stumbling, and hence their hatred of sound doctrine. 

It is too late to cover the well when the child is drowned. 
It is well to spend a penny to save a pound. 

There is great economy in a wise expenditure. Don't spoil the 
house for a tenpenny naiL 

It may be hard to work, but it must be harder to want. 

It is harder to need bread than to knead it, and better to grind hard 
at the mill than to have no meal to g^nd, and more pleasant to 
carry a load of wood than to have no wood for the hearth. 
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It may be little, and jet eveiy bit of the little may be bad. 

The same mav possibly be true of a ] 
little diqae, ana a little sneak, &c., &o. 



The same may possibly be true of a little wife, a little strife, a 



It may be true, it may be true ; 
But has it aught to do with you ? 

If not, do not rosh in where the peaceful fear to tread. 

It must be a yeiy bad cause if the lawyer is ashamed of it. 

How well it would be if they all acted like one of whom I have 
read : — " A pious attorney, being asked how he could conscien- 
tiously plead for some of his clients, replied, ' Sir, I have not fur 
many years undertaken a cause which I could not pray for ; and 
I never lost a case for which I could pray.' " This attorney is 
deceased, and we are not able to mention the place of his burial. 

'It needs great wisdom to play the fool. 

It needs greater wisdom not to play the fool. 

Both proverbs are trae. The court fools of the olden times were 
not fools, or they would soon have lost their heads as well as their 
caps and bells. He who never commits a folly has great wisdom 
indeed. 

It needs more skill than I can tell, 
To play the second Mdle well. 

Any one can take the lead, or at least everybody thinks he can ; 
but he who will gracefully remain second to another exhibits rare 
^ virtues, and deserves far more honour than he usually gets. 

It needs much skill to wield the quill. 

Those who think of writing for the press had better think again. 

It never rains but it pours. 

When things do come they frequently come in plenty ; especially 
when trials come, the downpour is generally very heavy. 

It requires many brains to deal with a blockhead. 

Because you have to find judgment both for him and for yourself, 
and you are never sure that he understands an agreement when it is 
made. 

It takes a good many mice to frighten a cat. 

Addressed to little men when they set themselves ag^ainst one who 
knows his power. 
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It takes a long time to say nothing. 

He who has really nothing to say will Bpeak on and on as if he 
were woundup like a clock, and must keep on till he had run down. 

It takes all sorts of people to make up a world. 

We must, therefore, bear with the eccentric ; and in general, make 
use of such people as come in our way. But really some odd folks 
are odd indeed, and we wonder what next we shall see. 

It takes four living men to carry a dead man out of the 
house. 

Yes, and to get rid of worldlings and hypocrites out of the Lord's 
house is a great tax on the energies of living Christians. Four 
living men were better employed in bringing a sick soul before the 
Lord Jesus than in bearing out an Ananias or a Sapphira. 

It takes many a load of earth to bury the truth. 
And then it will rise agpain. 

It takes many feathers and more big words to make a pound. 
It takes many gallons of water to fill a sieve. 

Instruction may be poured into the mind of a forgetful person, 
and yet he is never the wiser. 

It takes two to make a quarrel. 

The Rev. John Viarky of Frome, was a man of peace. He was 
asked one day, by a friend, how he kept himself from being involved 
in quarrels. He answered, " By Jetting the angry person always 
have the quarrel to himself.** This saying seems to have had some 
influence on some of the inhabitants of that town ; for, when a 
quarrel has been likely to ensue, they have said, " Conie, let us 
remember old Mr. Clark, and leave the angry man to quarrel by 
himself." 

This is an old story. Is it true of Frome now P 

It's a bad bargain when both sides lose. 

Yet it happens so occasionally — in marriagfe, to wit, and in war. 

It's a great thing to do a little thing well. 

A man's entire character and capacity may be seen in a small 
matter .quite as well as in a greater afPair. We ought to do oui 
best in all that we do. 
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It's a great weariness to do nothing. 

There is no fatigue like that of one who is tired of haying nothing 
to do. When Napoleon was slowly witheriug away, from diaeuse 
and ejifivi toother, on the rock of St. Helena, it was told him that 
one of his old friends, an ex-oolonel in his Ititlian army, was dead. 
*< What disease killed him?'' asked Napoleon. *' That of having 
nothing to do,*' it was answered* ** Enough/* sighed Napoleon, 
** even had he been an emperor.'* 

It's a pity to be grey before you're good. 

It's a silly mouse that falls in love with a cat. 

Yet it happens. Infatuated women many villains, who devour 
all their estate and then forsake them. 

It's a silly pig that's proud of its ring. 

That ring in the nose, which proves him to be a doer of mischief, 
the foolL^ pig is supposed to prize as an ornament. There are men 
who glory in their shame. 

It's all very fine, 

To give what's not thine. 

Servants and others need warning against that kind of generosity 
which amounts to thieving. Persons wlio flourish with large 
donations and are deep in debt, are worse. 

It's an ill bird that fouls its own nest. 

To revile your family, your church, your trade, your country, is a 
very unsavoury thing 

It's an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

The worst calamities to the many, bring benefit to the few. 

It's bad for a rat when he's too big for his hole. 

There are such people, much too g^at for their position, and 
therefore quite unable to enjoy the comforts which might be theirs. 
Poor rats, they can't get into their holes ! 

It's bad going to market with an empt}' purse. 

It's bad when the tail wags the dog. 

When the least and lowest control affairs, it is unnatural and 
unprofitable. 
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It's easier to deal with a whole fool than with half a fool. 

In the first instance yon set the man aside; bnt, in the second, the 
case is not bad enough for that. When a man gets into an asylum, 
the matter is easy ; but what of those who are mad, but not quite 
mad enough to be confined ? They are plentiful as blackberries. 

It's easy to put the pot on, but is there anything in it ? 

To act the big man is easy, but to be really great is another 
matter. 

It's good sailing with wind and tide. 
It's hard blowing at cold coals. 
And harder warming frozen souls. 

It's hard keeping shop where there are no customers. 

One grows weary with waiting, when, as the Chinese say, " You 
haye omy sold a couple of cucumbers in three days." 

It's hard to be bitten by your own dog. 

You have fed him, and he owns you as master, and yet he bites 
you. Some of us know all about this, and cannot soon forget the 
pain; yet w^ are not mad. 

It's hard to get a pound of butter out of a dog's mouth. 

Or to obtain your money when certain persons have once managed 
to grasp it. A friend assured me that he was acquainted with many 
funds, but that in all his life he had never received a penny from 
the fund called REFUND. 

It'a hard to get the leaven out of the dough. 

Indeed, it is impossible. How is sin to be gotten out of the 
nature of man, except by a miracle of grace ? 

It's hard to make a good thing of a bad marriage. 

So hard that he who is happily mated may rejoice that he has not 
■0 hard a problem to work out. 

If tied thou be 

To a sour apple tree, 

I pity thee and I pity she; 

But right glad I be 

That it is not mo. 
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It's liard to pluck a magpie, and not make her scream. 

When you are exposing traits, tiiose who are personalty toadied 
are sore to cry out, and to express great indigpnation at yoor p»- 
aonalities, your nnoharitableness, your inaocuraoy, or something. 

It's hard to turn in a narrow road. 

But if yon are tmly in the straight and narrow way which leadeth 
unto life, you have no need to turn, and, indeed, you must not. 

It's "Hobson's choice" — ^the next or none. 

Hobtan, the carrier of Cambridge, let out horses to the young 
collegians, and he would have the horses go out in tum& When a 
young gentleman wanted to take another horse than the one whose 
turn it was, the old carrier would answer, ** This, or none." For 
many people, it would be a g^reat blessing if they had a Hobson to 
choose for them, for they do not know their own minds. 

It's hope that cheers us, but it's soap that cleans us. 
Both articles are cheap, and may be used to advantage. 

It's ill jesting with God's judgments. 

Anything which has to do with divine things should be regarded 
as beyond we range of posting. He must be hard pressed for mirih 
who can make merry with sacred thiag^. Remember Belshazz«ir. 

It's ill living where everybody knows everybody. 

A village is a hive of glass. 
There nothing unobserved can pass 

It's ill putting fair glove on foul hand. 

Pretending to purity while covered with sin is sheer hypocrisy. 

It's ill when the physician had need be the patient. 

Kote what Selden says upon such a case. " Preachers say, * Do 
as I say, not as I do.' But if a physician had the same disease 
upon him that I have, and l^e should bid me do one thing, and ho 
do quite another, could I believe him f " 

It's mean to say what you don't mean. 

It's no use diving deep to bring up a broken pot. 

M akin g a great search after something not worih knowing. 
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It's no use killing nettles to grow docks. 

If we only supplant one evil by another the gain is small. 

It's no use mending the tank when the water's gone. 

An Eastern way of describing the common fault of being wise 
too late. ** I know how he coiud have been saved," cried a slow- 
minded creature, after his friend had been drowned. 

It's no use playing the comet to a cow. 

She has no ear for such music. There are plenty of instances in 
which want of taste on the part of the person will render all the 
instructor's efforts vain. 

It's no use pumping a dry well. 

It's much the same if you ask Mr. Screwmaker for a donation* 

It's no use sparing at the spigot, and letting it nm at the 
bunghole. 

Some are mightily economical in trifles, and yet indulge in ex- 
pensive vices. 

It's no use running from the bear to the wolves. 

A change of loan-offices is no great gain ; neithe is a change of 
vices, or prodigalities, or ill companions. 

It's not always the worst fish that bites first. 

No : a very excellent convert may come forward at the very first 
time of asking. There are first that shall bo first. 

It's not always the worst fish that bites last. 

Therefore persevere, for there are good converts yet to come, and 
''there are last that shall be first.'' 

It's not the bonnet, but the head that's in it. 

Yet you may depend upon it, 
Heads are judged of by the bonnet. 

It's not "What has she?" but "What is she?'* 
Seek a fortune tn a wife rather than with a wife. 

10 
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It's pleasant to see it rain when you're in the dry. 

A ornel and selfish obseiratioii; bat there is tmth in it. We are 
interested by the accoant of wars which should make us weep, and 
we read with avidity stories which ought t > excite our horror. We 
are pleased to hear of others sailinio^ on the sea, even though we 
shoaid be sick if we were there ourselves. A writer speaks of the 
peculiar pleasure of seeing two strong men pulling the oars at a 
splendid rate on a hot day, while you ooolly survey them from the 
cushioned seats of your boat. 

It's the old pot that makes the good soup. 

A Con*<eryative sentiment this, but we fully agree with it as 
regards the old gospel 

It's too late to cast anchor when the ship is on the rocks. 

When at last the soul is ruined by sin, and the mind is losing 
consciousness, the time for faith is over. 

It's too late to ciy when your head's off. 

When the catastrophe has come, and the trader is a bankrupt, it 
will be of no use for him to cry out. Better see to the matter at 
once, while you are yet able to pay your way, and your head is 
still on your shoulders : unless, indeed, it is so poor a head that 
the old saw applies : ** You have a head, and %o fias a yin,** 
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^aginss of a more ^{Jtritual ^oit. 



I have a great need of Christ ; but I have a great Christ 
for my need. 

If Christ and thy heart are one, sin and thy heart are two. 
We oannot hold to our Lord, and yet love that which he hates. 

If Christ be sweet to thee, sin will be bitter to thee. 

If Christ hath made ns kings, why do we live as beggars ? 

Which we do, if, through unbelief, we miss the comforts which 
are stored up in his Word. 

If Qt)d be our guide, he'll be our guard. 
If Ood bids thee ride, he'll find thee a horse. 

We are not caUed to a work for which we have no capacity. If 
Ood means a man to preach, he gives him thought, voice and 
common sense. Alas ! men attempt what they were not meant for ; 
and then we see in the pulpit — 

*' The intent of kindly nature foiled, 
A tailor or a butcher spoiled.** 

It Gt)d lights the candle, Satan cannot blow it out. 

This reminds us of the old Bef ormation picture of a candle with 
the Pope, Monks, and the Devil all puffing at it. 

If God's mercies are not loadstones, they will be millstones. 

If they do not draw us to God and his salvation, they will sink 
us under a load of condemnation. 

If God's to-day be too soon for thy repentance, thy to-morrow 
may be too late for his acceptance. 

If God's work, 'twiU aye endure ; 
If man's, 'tis not a moment sure. 

This is the famous saying of Gamaliel.— Acts T. 39* 

If in Qt)d you delight. 

You'll have songs in the night. 
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If Jesus help thee, none can hinder thee. 

If our best is bad, what must oiir worst be ? 

A humbling consideration for every soul that would know its 
true oondiUon before God. 

If sin were not deceitful, it would never be delightful 

If it could be seen in allits native deformity, men would loathe it. 

If study makes men of us, prayer wiU make saints of us. 

If the lore of God sets us to work, the God of lore will 
find us wages. 

Grod is a sure paymaster, though he does not always pay at the 
end of every week. 

If thou wilt not pray for thyself, who can pray for thee ? 

If thou wilt spin, God will find thee yam. 

Holy work is God's work, and he will provide for it. So have I 
found it.— C H, S. 

If thou wouldst preserve thy faith, labour to increase thy 
faith. 

If we did what we should, God would do what we would. 
Prayer would be heard if we'd hearken to the Word. 

If you are Qt)d's child, behave yourself accordingly. 

If you are not a sinner, Christ is not your Saviour. 

If you cannot go to the house of the Lord, go to the Lord of 
the house. 

If you have chosen God, Qt)d has chosen you. 

For your choice of jrod is the result of his grace, which flows to 
you because of his choice of you. 

If you have found Christ, he has found you. 

Of that you may be quite sure, for we may truly say to Q«ff Lord 5 

No sinner can be 

Beforehand with thee ; 
Thy grace is most sovereigUg 
Host rich, and most free* 
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If you have grace, you have none to boast of. 

That which we receive as a free favour, how can we boast of it, 
as though we had not so received it ? 

If you have to swim, the depth is of no consequence. 

Since the godly man must swim the sea of life by faith, the depth 
of his necessity is a very small item. 

If we trust at all. 
Let us trust for aU. 

If you lose a penny for Christ he will give you a pound. 

But do not seek to have it so, lest it should prove that he returned 
your offering because he would not accept it at your hands. 

If you starve the preacher, how can he feed you ^ 

If you were not strangers here, the dogs of the world would 
not bark at you. 

If you would know the heart of your sin, you must know 
the sin of your heai*t. 

An old divine says, " You say, « I have my faults, but at bottom 
I have a good heurt.' Ala^ ! it is this that deceives you, for your 
heart is the worst part of you." 

In Adam's fall 
We sinnM all. 

This is unfashionable doctrine, but none the less true. Some call 
the fall a fable, but of such we shrewdly suspect that all their 
rdigion is fabulous. 

In God's works we see his hand, but in his Word his face. 
In one sin there are many sins. 

The first sin is a specimen of this. It would be hard to say which 
was the chief point in Adam's transgression— unbelief , pride, pre- 
sumption, self-will, selfishness, irreverence, or dishonesly. 

In sermons, the less of man the more of GK)d. 
In weighty matters wait on God. 

And count nothing too light to be brought to the mercy-seai. 
''Bring hither the ephod" was David's cry, and true believers 
should imitate his wise example. 
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Inordinate affection brings extraordinary affliction* 
We aie punidied iat idolatxy throagh our iJols. 

Inyited goests bring no proyisions with them. 

Whjy then, ihoold sbmen hesitate to oome to Christ, because 
thej aie emp^-handed. One who was inyited to tea bf a poor 
woman oamed two cakes with him, hat the good cieatnre was so 
woimded thereby that he deeplj regretted it. Will we insult our 
SaTioor by such an act aa eyen a poor woman might resent ? 

Inward guilt makes outward fear. 

It is a great sin to love a small sin. 

It is better to obey God than to work miracles. 

Obedience is the hall-mark of faith, and the proof ol grace ; but 
Judas and others woriced miracles, and were lort. 

It is easier to huild temples than to he temples. 
It is God's will that I should not do mine own wilL 
If I will make Qod's will my wiU, my will will be God's wilL 

It is not every one who hoki like a Christian that lkt% like 
a Christian. 

It is terrible to.be bom if not bom again. 

It is the Christians' joy to give Christ joy. 

It is the devil's masterpiece to make us think well of our- 
selves. 

Yet we do this so naturally that we hardly need his help in the 
business. 

It were better for us to have no being than not to have a 
new being. 

It's all in vain to paint the dead. 

To colour a dead profession of religion with appearances of piety 
is terrible folly. 

It's hard sailing when there is no wind. 

It is very hard preaching when we have no help from Qod* 
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AB6EB, jabber, I won't have her. 

A woman who has a lon^ tongue is not a wife for a 
sensible man. And yet, it may be, phe is one who 
might fairly say, "Hold yonr tongue, husband, and 
let me talk ; for I have all the wit/ * Those of whom 
this would be true never say it. 

Jack has been to school 
To learn to be a fool. 

What a pity that this was the net result of his learning ! We fenr 
wo have met with many yoimg gents who have given themselves 
mighty airs because they once learned **Hic, hsec, hoc." They 
thought they knew a great deal, but they did not. 

Jack gets on by his stupidity. 

This might be so once ; but, now that the schoolmaster is abroad, 
such a Jack will have litUe meat to roast, and no boots to pull off 
luless he brightens up. 

Jack-in-office is a groat man. 

Generally much too large for his waistcoat. He cannot contain 
himself, and the worid is hardly large enough to accommodate him. 

Jack is as good as his master. 

lliey are very much alike in their greatness, especially Jack. 
In many instances the fine livery makes the servant appear tho 
greater man of the two in the eyes of the vulgar. 

Jack is great because of his master. 

But he is apt to forget that his plumes are borrowed. Even 
servants of Qod can be so foolish aa to forget that they ara 
nothing without their Lord. 

*' Jack-of -all-trades is master of none." 

He who brags of doing everything, does nothing. 
" Jack his own merit sees — 
This gives him pride ; 
And he sees more than all 
The world beside.*' 

Jack-of-all-trades, show and sound, 
Good for nothing, I'll be bound. 
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Jack-of-both-sides is kicked by both sides. 

When his double-dealing is found out, he becomes the foot-baJl 
of contempt. 

Jackets sometimes need a little dusting. 

Boys are none the worae for tasting the results of disobedience, 
and making the acquaintance of a cane which does not yield sugar. 

Jacob's voice should not go with Esau's hands. 

This almost led to Jacob*s being found out by his father ; and 
when men are not dealing with a blind Isaac, they will soon be 
seen to be deceivers if they talk one way and act another. 

Jaundiced eyes see all things yellow. 

Prejudiced persons view everything in an untruthful light. They 
see what is in their own minds rather than that which re>illy exists. 
One who returned to a minister whom he had formerly left, 
apologized and said, **Sir, I used to find fault, but then llieara 
tfou with a jaundiced ejfe.*' He was not an Irishman. 

Jeering and sneering 
Are not worth fearing. 

They will have no power to harm if we refuse to be harmed. It is 
only the thinness of our skin which can give them power to wound. 

Jest only with your equals. 
And with them leave no sequels. 

Older and wiser men than ourselves may not care for our non- 
sense, and they ought not to be tried with it. Those with whom 
we may make merry should never have anything bitter to re- 
member. Let us use friendly pleasantry, if any. 

Jesting falsehoods are serious sins. 

God has given us no license to lie, even though we only do it in 
sport. Ho that will lie in jest will be lost in earnest. 

Jesting is unwise if it be not very wise. 

It is difficult t() keep within fitting bounds, so that no rule of truth, 
kindne&s, or religion be broken. As a rule, jesting is ** not con- 
venient." With some men, an approach to a certain subject must 
be carefully avoided, or they will be aggrieved. The Creoles nay, 
** Jest with a monkey as much as you please, but take good care not 
to handle his tail." So should we hft careful not to touch a man*8 
Bore places, even with the lightest finger. 
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Jesting may end in sorrowing. 

If it be unkindly done it will vex the object of it, and then bring 
harm to the utterur of it. Some must have their joke; but the 
g^ame is not worth the candle when the mirth gives pain. 

Jests are not arguments, and laughter is not demonstration. 

Yet many look round very knowingly, as if the roars of laughter 
they have called forth settled the matter ; but it is not so. 

Jests which go too far bring home hate. 

Some men's backs are not broad enough to bear a joke, and they 
are provoked to anger by that which ou^ht only to have tickled 
them. If you must joke, neither do it with stupid people, nor 
sensitive people. In their case, what you think sweetmeats will 
be followed with sour sauoe. 

Jill is what Jack makes her ; 

But for better for worse he takes her. 

It is said that some are ** all worse and no better" ; but, still, 
the deed is done, be it kill or cure, and boih parties must make the 
best of it. How much bliss or blister may lie within the small 
circle of a wedding-ring ! But once on the finger it comes not off 
with honour till death doth us part. 

Joe hates a hypocrite, and this doth show 
Self-love is not a glaring fault with Joe. 

John Blunt may often cause affront, 
But bravely he will bear the brunt. 

The man who is so honest as to speak his mind is, or should be, 
ready to bear all consequences without losing his temper. 

John Ploughman says. Of two evils choose neither. 

DonU choose the least, but let all evils alone. There is a wicked 
way of using this saying, " Of all evils choose the least,** by apply- 
ing it to an undersized wife. When the Lacedaemonians fined Uieir 
king for marrying a little woman, he excused himself by saying 
that of two evSa he had chosen the less. The old rhymstcz 
■aid:— 

" If wives are evils, as 'tis known, 
And wofullv confessed, 
The man who*s wise will surely owiiy 
A little one is best." 
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John the Ploughman often said. 
Never carry care to bed. 

Leave it at the place where yon kneel in prayer. " existing all 
your care npon him ; for he oareth for yoa." 

Join not in hand where thou canst not join in heart. 

Joke with an ass, and he will kick you in play. 

Bongh people take undue advantage of familiarities tolerated in 
sport It is better to know your company before you joke, or a 
rude fellow may wound you sorely. 

Jokes never gain over an enemy, but they sometimes lose 
a friend. 

Therefore, like edged tools, they should be handled carefully. 
Never drive a jest so far as to create anger. 

Joseph is not known when a new king arises. 
Past services are not often recognized by new masters. 

Joy and sorrow are next door neighbours. 

Some say that life is like the ague — one gfood day between two 
bad ones. We suppose theif find it so ; but we joy in God. In an 
earthly sense, however, it is still true, 
"Joy and sorrow 
Hake to-day and to-morrow.'* 

Joy, and temperance, and repose, 
Slam the door on doctor's nose. 

The Latin has it : "Be these three thy doctors : rest, cheerful- 
ness, and moderate diet." 

Joy pours oil into the lamp ; 
Sorrow is a grievous damp. 

Judge a man by his questions, as well as by his answers. 
This is a bit of French wisdom ; and there is much in it. 

Judge by your own pot how the others are boiling. 
K this were done, many would abstain from provocation. 

Judge not a tree by its bark. 

Nor a man by his clothes, or other outward appearanos. 
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Judge not a woman by her dress, nor a book by its binding. 

The best books are generally bound very soberly ; wliile novels, 
and such like trash, ,are in flashy colo«irel wrappers. As for the 
grand old Puritans, '*They wander in sheep-skins, and goats' 
skins ** ; yet we say of them, " of whom the wond was not worthy." 

Judge not by appearances. 

If you do, you are no judge. Look a little closer than a passing 
glance will enable you. 

Take not dislike to a man in the street ; 

Yet be not ** hail fellow " with all that you meet. 

Judge not of a ship as she lies on the stocks. 

Wait till she has accomplished a voyage. Test everything by 
experience. Human beings cannot be added up like a column of 
figures : you can only know men by living with them. The Chinese 
say, ^* Every character must be chewed to g^et its juice." 

Justice is one thing, law is another. 

Justice would act with mathematical certainty, but the result of aa 
appeal to law is a lottery ; and this, not because the law is unjust, 
but because the procedures and judgments of courfcs are fallible. 
The law*s a shuttle-cock, you'll none deny. 
Which parchment battledores compel to fly. 



^aginss of a more Spiritual Sort^ 



Jacob saw angels ascending and descending, but none 
standing stilL 

Activity is the mark of holy spirits, and should be the mark of 
holy men. 

Jesus Christ is light to the eye, honey to the taste, music 

to the ear, joy to the heart. 
Jesus Christ to a believer is fairer than the fairest, sweeter 

than the sweetest, nearer than the nearest, dearer 

than the dearest, richer than the richest, and better 

than the best 
Jesus has many lovers of his crown, but few bearers of 

his cross. 
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Jesus is our sole hope as well as our sours hope. 
I saw on a cross m Italy the words '< Spt» unica,^ 

Jesus lived that he might die, and died that we might live. 

Jesus saves from sin, not in sin. 

Jesus will be all or nothing. 

Joys are our wings ; sorrows are our spurs. 

Joy in the Lord always, and you will always have cause 
for joy. 

Joy suits no man so much as a saint, and no day so much 
as a Sabbath. 
^* Beligion never was designed to make our pleasure less." 

Don't make the Lord's day dreary. Enjoy the most sun on 
Sunday. '* Gall the Sabbath a deUght.*' 

Judge not Gk)d by his providences, but by his promises. 

His love hides itself in afflictions, but shines forth with unchanging 
glory in his promises. 

Judge not the Word, but let the Word judge thee. 

Alas ! that so many are proud enough to call the Holy Spirit to 
their bar, and ha?e never received grace to bow to the infallible 
Teacher. 

Justice is the activity of God's holiness. 
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EEP a cool head in hot weather. 

And in any other weather : a hot head is always a 
danger. 

Keep a nest-egg ; money lays to money. 

With many people the saving of the first five pounds is the 
struggle. Let them resolve, before the cares of a family pour upon 
them, to leam the art of proper economy. 

Keep a thing seven years, and you'll find a use for it. 

Even a tea-pot without a spout, and a saucepan without a bottom 
have been found at last to have a use. 

Keep as far as can be 

From the " Marquis of Granby.* 

And from all other drink-shops. The best side of a public-house 
is the outside. There's nothing within which a sober man wunts. 

Keep cats out of pantries, and children ont of temptation. 

Put not a temptation in the way of the young, or you will be a 
partaker in their sin, if they fall into it. 

Keep clear of Bed Lions and Blue Boars. 

These are such strange animals, that he who haunts their dens 
will by degfrees become a strange animal himself. 

Keep clear of the rout who would clear thee out. 

There are certain people who woul<l gladly eg^g on a man to spend 
all that he has, and the only safety from them is to put a good 
mile between yourself and them. 

Keep cool, and the hot-tempered cannot hann you. 

You will be more tban a match for the most furious, if you are 
quite calm yourself. 

Keep far from the bar and the barrel. 

From the bar of drinking to the bar of justice is a short cut ; bur 
the road by abstinenoe. 
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Keep good company, and may the companj- keep you good. 

It will be a great help in that ditection, for we are all greatly 
influenced by our aasociations. 

As doth is tinged by any dye 
In which it long time plunged may lie ; 
So those with whom he loves to live 
To eyeiy man his colour give. 

Keep good company, and you will be of the number. 

But if you keep company with bad men, their number wiU soon 
be increased by one. 

Keep no more helps than thou canst help. 

Fc« there is truth in the saying, ** The more servants, the more 
plagfues.** When too numerous servants tumble over one another, 
and make work instead of doing it. 

Keep not from sowing for fear of the birds. 

True, something of your work will be lost, but the major part 
will bring forth a harvest ; therefore, sow on. 

Keep not two tongues in one mouth. 

To say one thing to one, and another to another, vk unwise and 
wicked. The double-tongued will receive double condemnation. 

Keep road-dust out of your eyes, and gold-dust out of your 
hearts. 

This last is terribly blinding, hardening, and even kOling. More 
aie ruined by riches than by poverty. 

Who live for getting 

The wealth men covet, 
live, too, forgetting 

Wealth far above it. 

Keep the head cool, and the feet warm. 

Some say, " Keep your feet diy, and your head hot ** ; but tlie 
former proverb is proierable. At least, it cannot be wise to be hot- 
headed in a mental sense. 

Keep the highroad, and none may challenge thy right. 

Do what is dearly just, and follow no doubtful policy, and then 
you are safe from any righteous censure. 
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Keep the ferret of suspicion out of the hen-house of your 
friendship. 

If 70a don't, you will not have a friend left ; for when a man is 
given to suspect, everything that hapi>on8 suggests a reason for 
doubt. The following verse by Alict Cary is worthy to be quoted 
continually : — 

Do not look for wrong and evil — 

You will find t)iem if you do ; 
As you measure for your neighbour, 

He will measure back to you. 
Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while ; 
If you bring a smiling \ isagc 
To the glass, you meet a bmile. 

Keep the powder far from the fire. 

The powder of depravity is in the heart, therefore avoid the 
fire of temptation. ** Lead ns not into temptation.'* 

Keep thine own counsel, so I counsel thee. 
Bailey advises : — 

'* Lot no man know thy business, save some friend, 
A man of mind." 

Keep thou some, and more will come. 

€(et people to begin saving, aad half the battle of thrift is won. 

Keep to the bridge which has carried you over. 

Don't forsake the old gospel and the truths which feed your soul. 
Leave not the old business. Quit not an old friend. Alonso, 
King of Aragon, used to sa^, in commendation of old age, *■*■ Old 
wood is best to bum ; old wme to drink ; old friends to trust ; and 
old autiiors to read." We may add, " Old shoes to wear." 

Keep truth, and truth will keep thee. 

Whatever truth costs thee, even if she put thee to heavy charges, 
she wiU repay thee with the largest interest. 

Keep your finger out of your neighbour's pie ; 

Or you will bum your finger, or get it cut. Let not that concern 
thee which docs not concern &ee. Bemember that sarcastic verse :~" 
** I know your assistance you'll lend ; 
When I want it I'll speedily send ; 
You need not be making such stir ; 
But mind your own business, good sir ! '* 
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Keep your grease for your own cart-wheels. 

Spoken to those who are full of palaver, and are wcnrrying 70*1 
with thoee soft nothings which disg^ost honest people. 

Keep your hand out of the fire, and yourself out of 
quarrels. 

Keep your hook always baited. 

Who can tell when a fish may come ? Be ready for a customer 
in the shop. Be ready to say a g^d word tor tnie religion when 
an opportunity occurs. " Keep your powder dry." 

Keep your lip from sip and sip. 

For by constant drops the habit of drinking is acquired more 
surely than even by occasional excesses. Youn<^ men begin to tako 
nips in business, a^ this becomes their sure ruin. 

Keep your mouth shut, and no flies will get in. 

And no lies will come out. Wisdom is not garrulous, but foUy 
•tands with gaping mouth : — 

'* The prophet Balaam was in wonder lost 
To hear his ass speak : — assos now talk most." 

Keep your mouth shut and your eyes open. 

See and say nothing. This is wi^ for eyes and mouth too. 

«* Think all you speak, but speak not all you think. 

Thoutrhts are your own ; your words are so no more. 
Where Wisdom steers, wind cannot make you sink. 
Lips never err when wisdom keeps the door.*' — Deiaune. 

Keep your old shoes till you get new ones. 

Excellent advice. Never leave a place of business or a pituation 
till you see something else. He who gave away his <-lothe8 btf ro 
he had a new suit, found himself us much a prisoner as if ho had 
been in Newgate. 

Keep your room always tidy and clean ; 
Let dust on the f urnitiu^e never be seen. 
'Mind this, young housewife ! 

Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you. 

So said Beimmin Franklin ; and Poor Richard was wise in hia 
generation. The precept is more necessary now than ever. 
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Keep your sickle out of your neighbour's harvest. 

Let him have the full reward of his toil. Dou't fish in his 
waters, nor poach on his manors. Do not run (iff with what 
should be his own proper gains. Don't even meddle with hiB 
'business, nor seem to do eo, if you can avoid it. 

Keep your spoon out of my porridge. 

Don't meddle with my matters, for they matter not to you. 

Keep your tongue, and keep your friend. 

It will often happen that talk will cause disagreement, while 
prudent silence will cement fellowship. 

Keep your weather-eye open. 

You may haye your eye-tooth drawn if you don't watch. People 
must wear wide-awakes no wa lays: these are so called because 
they are hats which have no nap. 

Keep your wife's husband out of the public-house. 

Get him quick to sign the pledge ; 
Keep him thus from danger's Sge. 

Keep within compass, and then you'll be sure 
To avoid many troubles which others endure. 

Slick not against the pricks. 

This is hard work for a naked foot ; yet many are doing it, as 
Saul did of old. 

Kill the cat, and what will you do with the mice ? 

One has to look at the result of parting with a useful pervant. 
The police may be expensive, but what would thieves cost ? 

Kill the weeds, or they'll kill the seeds. 

Errors and vices are the enemies of truth and virtue. 

Kill your enemies with kindness. 

They will be slow in dying ; but the method makes a sure and 
happy end of them. 

Kind words are never wasted. 

lake scattered seeds they spring up in unexpected places. 

20 
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Kind words bring no blisters on the tongue that speaks 
them, nor on the ear which hears them. 

Kindle not a fire which jou cannot put out. 

To oommence a family quarrel is one of the things condemned by 
this sage sentence. 

Kindness is a conquering weapon. 

Kindness should not be all on one side. 

One good torn must have another as its return, or it will not be 
fair. Me who expeuts kindness should show kindness. 

Kings, bears, and wealthy old folk, are apt to worry their 
keepers. 

Who aspires to the office of bear- ward ? Yet it is the easiest post 
of the three which are mentioned in this sentence. 'Hiose who have 
tried the other two will fully confirm the assertion. 

Kings should have heads, as well as crowns. 

It is sad for them, and bad for their people, where this is not the 
case. Some men would like to be the head of everything, but 
they are not ; and nobody regrets it. 

Knack can carry, in a crack. 

Pack which breaks poor labour's back. 

Get into the way of the thing, and. you can do it. But it is 
only by hard labour that men learn to do their work easily. Tact 
is a great thing; it does not remove difficulties, but difficulties 
disappear before it 

Kaaves often cheat themselves. 

Kneeling never spoiled silk stocking. 

It is to be feared that few silk stockings try it long enough. 
Prayer brings no hurt to any man. 

Knock at no door which thou wouldst not have opened. 

Or it may open on a sudden, and thou wilt stand confounded. 
When persons speak for a cause which they do not really believe 
in, they may have to pay dearly for their words. Some who defend 
Socialism may soon have too much of it. 

Knotty timber needs sharp wedges. 

Hard hearts must be broken, and Gh)d will use stern truth ani 
severe affliction, that it may be done. 
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Know chalk from cheese, and talk from deeds. 

Especially when it is your own chalk and your own talk. 

Know the secrets of thine own house, but not those of 
another. 

Avoid being made the keeper of a secret. It is a difficult task, 
and if you fall in it you may cause great mischief, and embroil 
yourself. When any ask, "Can you keep a secret?" Answer 
*' It is no secret that I cannot keep a secret." 

Know when you are well ofE. 

One would think that this was veiy elementary knowledge, and 
yet many are so gfiven to change that they are never satisfied, 
lliey run under the spout to gfet out of the rain, and leave homo to 
wander in the bush. 

Know your opportunity. 

Many have missed the tide, and their barge has laid high and 
dry without a chance of floating. 

Ejiowledge is no burden. 

We are not quite so sure of this. Some knowledg^e terribly 
burdens the heart. The tree of knowledge of good and evil yir^lcfs 
fruit which is hard t) carry. Yet in practical business it is well to 
know all the ins and outs of your trade. 

Knowledge is power. 

But wisdom is needed to use it properly ; for 

Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to g^de her. 
Is like a head:»trong horse, which throws its rider. 



SaginflS of a more Spiritual Sort* 



Keep out of sight and scent of old sins. 

Thus shall we be preserved from looking, longing, and lingering, 
which were the ruin of Lot's wife. 

Keep such company as God keeps. 

Holy men will be our safest companions, and they will be Boch 
society as we may enjoy for ever with Gkkd. 
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Keep the whole Sabbath holy. 

It is none too long for those who delight in its heavenly senrioe. 

Keep up grace to keep down sin. 

Kill sin, that it kill not thee. 

Knock at mercy's gate, but wait till it opens to you. 

Too many- prayers are a sort of runawar kiock, for they are not 
attended with expectant waiting npon Qod. 

Know the love which passes knowledge. 

For aooording to our aposUe it is to be known, and it should be 
our ambition to know it. 

Know thyself ; but, better, know thy Lord. 
Else self-knowledge may lead to despair. 
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[ABOUE past is pleasant. 

We reflect upon it with satisfaction, we rest after it 
with delight. He who never labours hejirtily can never 
know what true ''rest" means. We must labour to 
enter into rest. To the industrious, labour is in itself 
a pleasure. ''Labour conquers all things," and to 
conquer is always a joj. 

Lambs die as well as wethers. 

Or, " As soon dies the calf as the cow." None are too young for 
the g^ve. The sun of life often goes down ere it is yet noon. 

Language was given us that we might say kind things to 
one another. 

Large interest means small security. 

When win persons with small savings learn this ? To g^et ten 
per cent, they lose every cent they possess. 

Last not least. 

Indeed, in some respects the last are the greatest. The four last 
thing.i are the four important things: death, judgment, heaven, 
and hell. 

Laugh and grow fat; 
Care killed a cjat. 

' ' Which, being interpreted in a philosophical spirit, means nothing 
more nor less than this, that the obese are jolly nnd irenial, whereas 
the thin are acid of temper, and consumid with solicitude. A cat 
who, instead of making the best of it, takes things to heart, grizzling 
wofully over the scarcity of mice, or any kindred calamity, grows 
thin and haggard, till at last her nine lives vanish one after another, 
and she herself altogether disappears. So it is with human Ixidi* s. 
Men and women who 'grill* over the petty annoyances incident to 
existence, and inseparable from it, go to ruin like a careworn cat.'* 
— Charles J. Dunphie^ in " Sweet Sleep,** 

Law hath a sharp daw and a hungiy maw. 

One writer calls it a cormorant, another likens it to the horse* 
leech. A suitor cries out bitterly : 

** I am without a sou. 
Thanks to the law and you ; 
For, oh ! I feel the law 
Has clapped on me its paw.*' 
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Law is a bottomless pit ; keep far from it. 

Therefore ** agree with thine adversary quickly," or thou and he 
may both be in the aby.is. '* The suit is ended," said the lawyer ; 
'* both parties are cleaned out." 

Law is a lotteiy. 

Who has not heard of the glorious uncertainly of the lawf 

Law-makers must not be law-breakers. 

In the family, parents should be sure to keep their own rules ; and 
the same should be observed in every bufdneds establishment, and in 
the law-making houses of Parliament. 

The laws you make 
You must not break. 

Lawyers and painters can soon make black white. 

Thoy have only to lay it on thick, and produce the desire 1 effect 
by colouring. It was said of an eminent lawyer now do<'id - 
<* When facts wore weak, his native cheek 
Brought him serenely through." 

Yet Charles Lamb says, '* Lawyers were children onoe, I suppose." 

Lawyers and woodpeckers have long bills. 

This is natural. Therefore let the man and the bird alone. But 
it seems as if in the olden times lawyers' bills were not just. Of 
course all that is altered now; but think of this as a sarcasUo 
epitaph : — 

*< Here lieth one, believe it if you can, 
Who, though an attorney, was an honest man ! 
The gates of heaven for him shall open wide. 
But win be shut 'gainst aU the tribe beside." 

• 

Lawyers are needful to keep us out of law. 

Brougham^ however, said, ** A lawyer is a gentleman who rescues 
your estate from your enemies, and keeps it to himself." 

Lawyers' houses are built on fools* heads. 

If men are obstinate and litigious they make work for lawyers, 
and thus supply them with an income. 

When fools fall out for every flaw. 
They run horn mad to go to law ; 
A hedge awry, a wrong plac'd gate^ 
WUl serve to spend a whole estate. 
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Lay by, like ants, a little store. 
For summer lasts not evermore. 

<* Save for the man on the white horse/' namely, old age. 

Lay by your pence for a rainy day, 

If you don't need you can give them away. 

The Chinese say : — * * Don't keep your coals in a volcano." Don't 
be extravagant with your possessions. Prodigality is as much a 
vice as hoarding. 

Lay not all the load on tbe lame horse. 

People are apt to pack all the blame on the man least able to 
defend himself; this is not fair. ^*Lay the blame at the right 
door." Put the saddle on the right mule. 

Lay up and lay out should go togethei. 

Their separation will make a man either a miser or a bankrupt. 

Lay up that you may lay out. 

Spend not nor spare too much : be this tliy care, 
Spare but to spend, and only spend to spare : 
He that spends more may want, and so complain ; 
But he spends best that spares to spend again. 

Laziness begins with cobwebs, and ends with iron cnains. 

Habits which are easy to shake off at first become unconquerable 
in after years. 

Laziness is nothing unless you cany it out. 

And if you do, it is monstrous, the theme of all men's ridicule. 
One said : — 

" Your lazy loon, if dainty pigeons 
Up to his mouth well roaated flew. 
He would not taste them, no, not he. 
Unless all cut in morsels too." 

Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes him. 

Most true, '*As poor Richard says." ''The lazy man goes to 
his work like a thief to the g^ows," and therefore no wonder that 
want soon has hun by the heel. 

Lazy folks' Stomachs don't get tired. 

So says Uncle Remus; and we also notice that this organ ii 
usually very active in persons who have no passion for hard work. 
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Lean liberty is better than fat slavery. 

Thus Horace sang : 

'* Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread and UbtTty." 

Learn a craft wbile you are young, that you may not have 
to live by craft when you are old. * 

It is a pity when we see an old man cadging and scliemiug when 
he ought to be living upon the fruits of former industry. 

Learn the noble art of self-restraint. 

This will serve you in better stead than '* the noble art of self- 
defence." 

Learn to be little if thou wouldst be great. 
Learn to creep before you leap. 

" The wee birdie falls when it tries over-soon to fly : 
Folks are sure to stumble when they climb over-high." 

Prudence in our attempts is to be commended. We shaiU do 
more by attempting less. 

Learn to hear, and hear to learn. 

Hear so as to heed. Learn so as to live. 

Learn to hold your tongue. 

Five words cost Zacharias forty weeks' silence 

Learn to live well, and thou mayst die so too : 
To live and die is all we have to do. 

Learn wisdom from the follies of others. 

Learn young learn fair 
Learn old learn sair. 

"We teach the young, but we have no schools for the old : it 
would seem out of order, if not useless. The youug should learti ; 
the old should teach. 

Learning makes a wise man wise, but a fool is made all 
the more of a fool by it. 

It is said:-- 

You can*t make a fool of bi^rgest pattern. 
Unless you teach him both Greek and Latin. 
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Learning without thought is labour lost. 

Thought without learning is perilous, but learning without 
thought is useless. 

** My gfarJen neat 
Has got a seat, 
That'M hid from every eye, sir; 
There, day and night, 
I read and write, 
And nobody's the wiser." 

Least said soonest mended. 

But it is best to say nothing that needs mending. 

Leave a welcome behind you. 

Go before you have a hint to begone. So go that folks may be 
glad to see you when you call again. 

Leave Ben Lomond where it stands. 

Don't attempt impossibilities ; and when you are shifting every- 
thing, do let some of the grand old doctrines and institutions 
remun where they are. Sometimes the proverb u», ** Leave the 
minster where it was built.*' Do not accept of the radical motto, 
** Down with everything that is up." 

Leave grunting to hogs, and snarling to dogs. 

You have quite enough to do to praise Hod with tiie birds ox 
heaven. Hogs and dogs are by no means examples for saints. 

Leave it if jou cannot mend it. 

What's the use of idly finding fault? Shun such fruitlees 
labour. 

Any little silly soul 
Easily can pick a hole. 

Leave not the meat to gnaw the bones, 
Nor break your teeth on worthless stones. 

Don't forsake the gospel for the emptinesses of philosophy. 

Leave off no clothes, 
Till JOU see a June rose. 

Our climate is so uncertain, that cold weather may return at any 
time through May ; therefore keep on your winter flannels. 
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Leave the brown October, and keep yourself sober. 
Leave the Magpie and Stump, and stump home. 

Better still, let the magpie have its stomp to itself altogether. 

Leave to-morrow till to-morrow. 

** Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." — Matt. vi. 3C 

Leaving for gleaner inakes farmer no leaner. 

Lend only what you can afford to lose. 

Lending is like pelting dogs with bits of meat : all is lost which 
goes in that way. Pour water into a hole in the ground, and 
when it bubbles up ag^n expect to get back the money you have 
lent. Yet " Lend, hoping for nothing again." — Luke vi. 35. Only 
mind that what you lend is your own, and not your creditors'. 

Less in the pewter pot, more in the iron pot. 

Wives and children would have more to eat if husbands and 
lathers spent less on drink. Groiug to the pot as a sot causes many 
to '* gfo to pot " in the worst sense of that viilgarism. 

Less of your honey, and more of your honesty. 

Spoken to one who did not pay his debts, but was very com- 
plimentary. He that hath no money in his hand need have honey 
m his mouth ; but even then he will not please his creditors. 

Lessons hard to learn are sweet to know. 

Affliction is a stem schoolmastec; but a good instructed. . 

Let a good pot have a good lid. 

A good woman should have a good husband, a good church a 
good minister, and so forth. 

Let a man be a man, and a woman a woman. 

No good can come of their entering upon each other's sphere, or 
copying the points peculiarly fit for the opposite sex. A womanish 
man is about as objectionable as a mascuune woman. With regard 
to women appearing in Parliament, there is truth in the witt^ 
verse : — 

** Should women sit in Parliament, 

A thing unprecedented — 
A great part of the nation then 
Would be l/t>-represented." 
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Let anger's fire be slow to burn, 

And from thy wrath right quickly turn. 

Anger should be like damp wood, slow in lighting and quick in 
going out. 

Be not quick to take offence, 
Anger is a foe to sense. 

Let another do what thou wouldst do. 

Liberty is not for ourselves only, but for all. Especially must we 
concede the religious liberty which we so enrncstly cl.iim for 
ourselves. *' Think and let think ; " and this you may do without 
being compromised in your fidelity to truth, if you keep from all 
personal connection witii the error. 

Let another's shipwreck be your beacon. 

Take warning by the ills of others. There can be no need for 
your vessel to feel the rock^for itself when you see that another ship 
has struck upon it. 

Let by-gones be by-gones. 

A very good agreement to make after disagreement. Clean the 
slate and begin as if misunderstandings had never occurred. 

Let charity be warm, if the weather be cold. 

And all the warmer because the poor are suffering from the in- 
clemency of the season. Send your charity abroad wrapt in blankets. 

Let each tailor mend his own coat. 

Or his customers wiU judfre that he cannot mend theirs. He who 
does not amend his own faults will make a poor reformer. 
Let reforms begin at home. 
Then the nation they may roam. 

Let every bird whistle its own tune. 

Be sure it will not whistle another tune half so welL 

Let every dog scratch his own ear. 

He wiU be a lazy dog if he asks another dog to do it for him. 
Some people will do nothing for themselves : they almost requirs 
a deputy to chew l^eir victuals for them. 

Let every fox take care of his own brush. 
A selfish proverb ; and yet there is sense in it. 
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Let every husband stay a lover true, 
And every wife remain a sweetheart too. 

Let every man do what he was made for. 

'* What ! yoa a liare, and out huQting ? " was a good question of 
the ancients. In too many cases men mistake their calling, and 
frogs try to be as big as bullocks. 

Let gleaners glean, though crops be lean. 

We repeat this sentiment, because the good old practice seems 
dying out, and we love to see Ruth carrying home her gleaning^. 

Let him hang by the heels. 

A good prescription for a miser. Let him hang till his money 
drops out of his pocket, and the poor catch the dripping. 

Let him never have a wife 
Who will not love her as his life. 

Let him that does not know you, buy you. 

As much as to say, <* I would not g^ve a penny for you, if yon 
were put up for sale." 

Let him that earns, eat. 

Good rule. He that will not work, ought to want. 

Let him who is well off stay where he is. 

For he that changes without need 
Is not a likely man to speed. 

Let John Bull beware of John Barleycorn. 

Generally they say StV John Biirluycom ; but he is not knighted, 
it v< his admirers who are benighted. 

Let no man ever see 
A green gosling in thee. 

Act prudently. When any man would take thee in, let him find 
thee " aU there when the beU rings," and quite prepared for him. 

Let not fifer play the fiddle, nor fiddler play the fife. 
But each man fully follow his own fitting course of life. 
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Let not mirth turn to mischief. 

It is too ^t to do so. When sport turns to sin, it is time to turn 
from it. When a jest becomes earnest, it should be dropped. 

Let not my anger with men make God angry with me. 

Tlus wiU happen if my anger sees the sun rise and set, or if it 
leads to malevoleiice and desire of revenge. Franklin said : — 

'^ Take this remark from Kichard, poor and lamo, 
Whate'er's begfun in angep> ends in shame. ' 

Let not plenty make you dainty. 

A little workhouse fare would greatly improve some people's 
appetites ; for now they turn u^) their noses at the best of food. 

Let not poverty part good company. 

Rather let us cling to our friend in his distress, and g^ve him 
practical proof of our sincere esteem. 

Let not property bring thee pride ; 
Let not poverty turn thee aside. 

Let not the devil dance on your lips. 

If he does he will prove himself to be reigning in your hoart. 
If the tongue is kept me from Satan's power, the whole body will 
be governed aright. We are able by divine gfrace to resist his 
temptations ; for though he may strike a thousand sparks he can 
never get a light unless we lend him our tinder. 

Let not your money become your master. 

Ypu could not have a worse. The name of the servant of 
Mammon is misery that is, miserable. 

Let not your mouth swallow you. 

Neither by expensive feeding, drunkenness, or ill language. 

Let not your sail be bigger than your ship. » 

Or you will be upset. He that makes a great show, and goes en 
at a faster rate than is safe will soon be a wreck. 

Let the church stand in the churchyard. 

Everything should be in its own place : there it has a right to 
be, and no one can remove.it. 
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Let the young people mind what the old people saj^ 
And where there is danger keep out of the way. 

Their temptatioii is to g^ into the way of ilonger jnst to see 
whmt it is like. If people were content to beli<>Ye the statementM of 
experienoed persons, they might be saved much sorrow; but it 
seems that everybody must himself tomble iuLo the ditch before 
he will believe that there is mod in it. 

Let thy words be true, few, and due. 

Let us have crowns, and we shall have cousins. 

These are sure to turn up. No man has any idea of the extent 
of his clan till he has something to give away ; then he may 
reckon that every third. man in the street is his second cousin. 

Let well alone : if you've little meat, pick the bono. 

''Fools are aye fond of flitting,*' and are hot for changi; ; but 
wise men will be content with what they have. 

Let your body be busy ; but be not a busy-body. 
Let your eye be quick, and your tongue be quiet 
Let your hand be longer than your tongue. 
Don't brag. Do more than you say. 

Let your neighbour wash his dirty linen in peace. 
He has quite enough trouble without your interference. 

Let your nose go in front ; but don't always follow it. 

We need a far better g^nide than our own fancy, or we shall be 
like Mr. Knight, of whom the ditty says, — 

** Old Mr. Knight never goes right, 

And what*8 the reason why ? 
He follows his nose wherever he goe% 
And that's the reason why." 

Liabilities often create abilities to lie. 

Being hard up for money, and pressed by creditors, the man 
becomes inventive, and develops a faculty for sailing very near the 
wind. Empty sacks, since they cannot stand, are apt to lie. 

Liars should have good memories. 

If not, they will soon contradict themselves. It must be hard to 
remember how you have stated your invention, so as to keep the 
rest of your lying consistent with the commencement. 
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lies are very nimble, but they soon trip themselves up. 

They nsuaUy tread on their own garments. One i>art of the talc 
18 inconsistent with the other, and thus its falsehood is betrayed. 

lies hunt in packs. 

One lie needs ten to wait upon it, and these need ten each to 
keep them company. A lie will multiply like the aphis, from 
generation to generation. The old tale is, ** A crow ; two crows ; 
three crows ; a hundred crows : thus one to a hundred grows." 

Lies may be acted as well as spoken. 

This makes many men to be really liars who would scorn the 
appellation. In this sense David was right, and the commentator 
upon him is also right, who wrote — 

« < All men are liars in my haste, I said,' 
Quoth David to quick wrath by falsehood led. ' 

Those in this place, could holy David view, 
He'd say the same, and at his leisure, too." 

lies need a great deal of killing. 

A lie has as many Uvea as a cat. '* At the scent of water it will 
bud." After a falsehood has been answered a hundred times it will 
be repeated. '* A lie never grows old," says one ; and yet ano^er 
declares that *' Lies melt like snow." 

Lies that are hall true are the worst of lies. 

When altogether false their smell betrays them, but a little 
truth conceals their character. 

And the parson made it Ms text 

That week, and said likewise, 
That a lie which is half the truth 

Is ever the blackest of lies. 

Life is a bubble, 
And full of trouble*. 

Yet, on the other hand, when we walk with Qod,— 

While onward we go 
We find heaven below. 

Life is half spent before we begin to live. 

With too many it is gone before they even think about it Their 
whole experience will be summed up in the miserable excU^atiom 
<* What a fool I've been!" 
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life is made up of litde things. 

« Attfntinn to theee KtUei la by no mems a Ktfle flung. 

life is made up of the rose and the thorn : 
What can't be enjoyed must be patientlj borne. 

Life isn't all sunshine, nor is it all shade ; 
There are profits and losses in eyeiy trade. 

life is shorty but death is sure. 

Life's hke a oobir^ ; 
Be we e'er so gaj. 
Death with his besoaa 
Sweeps US aU away. 

life would be too smooth if it had no rubs. 
If too smoofli, it would be slippery and unsafe. 



light another's candle, but don't put out your own. 

Nor need yoo. Indeed, by holy pmdrnoe you may hei^ 
jToor own flame burning by lending light to others. 



light come ; light go. 

It is generally true that those who get money easily are apt to 
waste it, or otherwise to get rid of it sp^dily. He who eariiti his 
fortune with diflBculty takes care of the fndt of his labour. 

Light is good, but sore eyes don't like it. 

'' Eveiyone that doeth eril hateth the light."— John iiL 20. 

Light is light, though blind eyes cannot see it. 

Light not your candle at both ends. 

This is the spendthrift's economy. He says : — 

'* With cards, and dice, and dress, and friend% 
Hy sayings are complete : 
I light the candle at both ends, 
And thus make both ends meet. " 

like a tailor's needle, say, " I go through.** 

Perseyere. Don't be beaten. Mean success. 

If bad be your prospects, don't sit down and gtJj. 
But jump up and say to yourself, " I will thy.** 
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Like blood, like goods, and like age, 
Make the happiest marriage. 

God's blessing resting upon the union, these are likely elements 
of a happy marriage. Oil and water wiU not mix, neither can 
men and women of opposite temperaments make happy unions. 

Like cures like. 

This is the Homoeopathic dogma, and who can disproye it f 

Like draws to like the world over. 

"Like to like, and Nan to Nicholas"; people generally find 
partners of their own sort. This is true, even for the next world, 
as the rough proverb hath it : ** Like will to like, as the devil said 
to the charcoal-burner." 

Like likes like : at least, its likely. 

In all probability, those who are fond of each other's company 
are much of the same kidney. Its *' owl to owl, and crow to crow.'* 
The old adage is, ** Like to like. Jack to Jill, a penny a pair." 

Like master, like man. 

Apt enough are we to copy the manners of our superiors, 
especially if they do wrong. We imitate our associates. "Like 

Sriest, like people," and *^*Like mistress, like maid," "Like well, 
ke bucket," are all forms of the same observation. 

Likely tumbles in the fire, 
When unlikely rises higher. 

Those whom we think sure to succeed, often fail ; while others, 
of whom we hoped little, succeed. 

Limit your wants to your wealth. 

" This is the maxim I'll hold to th% end, 
Whilst Providence gives me my health : 
If little I have, then little I'll spend. 
And measure my wants by my wealth." 

Linseys are warmer than silks. 

Linseys paid for keep out cold ; 
Silks on credit soon grow old. 

Lions are not frightened by cats. 

Men of strength of-ndnd are not turned aside by the sputtcringa 
of nobodies. * 

21 
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Lions' skins are not to be had cheap. 

If 70a mean to oyeroome a reaUy braye maD, you haye your work 
cot oat, for he will not tamely yield. 

Liquor very loudly talks, 

When the screw has drawn the corks. 

What a noise and hubbub the stuff will cause when a c mpany 
of men axe discussing politics and spirits ! 

Listen to others, if you would have them listen to you. 
It is only fair. '*' Turn and turn about " is justice. 

Listeners hear no good of themselves 

It is meanness itself to hear what is not intended for tou. A 
gentleman will carefully abstain from oyer-hearing. InquL^itivc 
people stick their heads into a beehiye, but they bhould not com- 
plam if they zeceiye more instruction than they like. 

Little and often is good for little ones. 

<< Children and chicken will be picking." They do not thriye on 
great feasts and long fasts. In teaching children, precept should 
be upon precept, line upon line, here a little and there a little. 

Little and often fills the purse ; 
But haste for riches brings a curse. 

Little bantams are great at crowing. 

Wonderful, indeed, it is how loudly little people can boast. It 
seems as if the less people can do, the more they can brag. 

Little boats must keep near shore ; 
Larger ships may venture more. 

Caution is wise. When our estates do not permit of larg^e 
expenses, or great yentures, let us be content with smaller things. 

Little bodies have great souls. 

This is often the case. Dr. Watts was a little man, but a great 
poet, and when he was despised for his low stature, he wrote : — 

** "Were I so tall to reach the pole. 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 
I must be measured by my soul : 
The mind's thQ standard il the waa." 
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Little by little,' the Httle bird builds its nest. 

Thus, by diligence and economy, the man of moderate abilities 
succeeds in gainmg a comfortable Uving. 

Little chips light great fires. 

Thus, the worst of quarrels haye arisen from a few angry words. 

Little enemies and little wounds must not be despised. 

To despise an enemy is to give him a great advantage. This 
proverb is specially true of spiritual and moral mischiefs. 

little fishes are sweet, and little rooms are warm. 
A small estate has its peculiar comfort. 

Little fishes should not spout like whales. 

This they are yery apt to attempt, but they make themselyes 
ridiculous. 

Little folks like to talk about great folks. 

Some are as proud as peacocks if they once rode in the same train 
with Sir John, or my Lord Harry. 

Little griefs are loud, great sorrows are silent. 

Hence, when a man sits alone and shuns all mention of his woe, 
wo ought to give him all the greater sympathy. 

Little is done when every man is master. 

But a gfood deal is likely to be imdone, and great uproar created. 
The worst despot is better than no head at all. 

Little pigeons can carry great messages. 

And they will do so. Therefore, mind what message you give 
them. Say not that which thou wouldst not hear again. 

Little pigs eat great potatoes. 

K they can get them. Children are great feeders. Very small 
men concoct great political schemes. 



Little pitchers have great ears. 

Children hear very quickly. Sa; 
wish them to repeat, for they wi ^ 

parrots do. The proverb is sometimog yari^^ by tte word "pigs'* 
being inaerted instead of * * pitchers. * ' 



Children hear very quickly. Say nothing which you would not 
wish them to repeat, for they will repeat aU they hear, even aa 
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Little pot, 
Don't get hot 
Oa the spot. 

An anffry person is a ridiculous person ; and if he is yery little, he 
makes aU the g^reater stnpid of himself. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 
Little things please little minds. 

Which may bo spoken to disparage those who are delighted with 
trifles ; but may also be to their credit, since it is most conmiend- 
alde to be easily contented and pleased. 

Little troubles are great to little people. 

It is therefore cruel to laugh at the griefs of children, which 
may be as great to thorn as some huge calamity would lie to us. 
The sorrows of Uie lit^e are not little sorrows to them. This may 
teach humanity to animals and insects. May it not be true also 
that a beetle suffers as much in death as an elephant ? 

Little wit in the head makes much work for the feet. 

Little wrongs done to others are great wrongs done to our- 
selves. 
The moral sense is blunted, and this is a serious injury. 

Live and let live. 

Capital motto. Many people think they can only Uve themselves 
by grasping the living of everybody else. 

Live as if each day were thy first day and thy last day. 

With the freshness of a beg^inner and the earnestness of one who 
is nearing his end. 

Live in to-day, but*not/or to-day. 

The cattle see no further than their eye can reach, but we look 
into a vast eternity, and endeavour to prepare for it. 

Live not for yourself alone. 

For that will be to make a sepulchre of your own personality* 
Self ia a grave. 
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Live only a moment at a time. 

Trusting for constant help from heayen. Our long ranges are 
difficult finng, we do best when we '* do the next thing." 

live to die that thou mayest die to live. 
Live to learn, and learn to live. 

Do not think that you know everything, hut ever he learning 
more, and let that learning touch most on Ihe practical concerns of 
every-day hfe. 

Live upon trust. 

And pay double you must. 

Of course, the seller has to charge us lor interest, and for the 
risk he runs of our never paying. " The Hire System" is also a 
higher system of charging and pajring. Fay down on the noil. 

Live we may : die we must. 

A few days may, a few years must, 
Bepose us in the silent dust. 

Live with a singer if you would learn to sing. 

AjBsociation is an insensible instruction. We do, as it were, 
imbibe habits as Gideon's fleece drank in the dew. 

Live within your means, but never be mean within. 

Live while you Kve. 

Doddridge has set this in the right light :— 

•* * live while you Uve,' the ejncure would say, 
< And seize the pleasures of the passing day ' ; 
* Live while you Uve,' the sacred preacher cried, 
' And give to Ood each moment as it flics.' 

Lord, in my view, let these united be ; 

I live in pleasure when I live to thee." 

Loans and debts make worries und frets. 

Loans should come laughing home. 

One who lends likes to have his money back at thepromised time, 
and he ought to have it. Many could truly say, ** We would lend 
"'"^i^'^gly ; but when shall we g^et it again?" There should be a 
prompt and cheerful return of anything borrowed ; but some keep 
an article till it is half worn out before they send it home. 
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Loayes put awiy in the oven, come out awiy. 

The oommenoemait ol a work most be looked to. If we are 
wrong in tbe first stage it will affect the result 

Lock the stable before you lose the steed. 

Qenerallj, this is dcme jnst after the hone is stolen. 

Long is a day without bread. 

Let those who fare somptaoasty think how long fonr-and-twenCy 
hoors must be to one who is starring. 

Long lent is not giren. 

Yet after keeping a borrowed article mnch longer than they 
shoold, some treat it as if it belonged to them. Shame ! 

Long looked-for comes at last. 

' * The expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever.'*— Ps. ix. 18. 

Long talk makes short work. 

Gossiping oyer the pales stops the mops and brooms. Endless 
speeches in Parliament cause barren sessions. 

Long-tongued people are generally short-handed. 

The Orientals say, "He has only one cowry to spend, but he 
rushes all over the bazaar and makes a great stir everywhere." 

Look above you, and then look about you. 

First seek the blessing of Gk)d, and then watch your opportunitiea. 

Look at paintings and fightings from a distance. 
They do not improve upon near inspection. 

Look at your com in May, 
And you'll come weeping away ; 
Look at the same in June, 
And you'll sing another time. 

«.S^*v^®l"^^* '^'°^^' Tarry a bit and see what time wiU do. 

ihe husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and 

hath long patience for it."— James v. 7. In spiritual thinirs w€ 

must learn to wait patiently. '^ — o 't^ 

" Our husbandmen for harvest wait and stay^ 

Oh, let not any saint do les^ than they ! " 
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Look before you leap ; 
The ditch may be deep. 

Do not be in a desperate hurry, or yon will get into tronble, or at 
the least fail in your endeavours. The Chinese ijay that '^ a hasty 
man drinks his tea with a fork." 

liook before you, or you'll have to look behind you. 

Foresight may save regret K men used their eyes before acling, 
they might not have to wipe them afterwards. In every case there 
is need to be on our guard. The Siamese say, " Gk) up by land you 
meet a tiger; go down by water you meet a crocodile.*' Alwnys 
keep a good look-out, for you are in an enemy's country. 

Look for hogs in the sty. 

Bad men have their haunts, and there you may expect to find 
tbem. ^ Another proverb is, " Look for the hog at the oak." Loo!i 
for a tippler in the public-house. 

Look for squalls, but don't make them. 

'' Accidents will occur in the best regulated families** ; but we 
must, if it be possible, as much as Ueth in us, live peaceably 
with all. 

Earn the laurels of peace, 

And make quarrels to oease. 

Look not a gift horse in the mouth. 

Gratitude should prevent a churlish criticism of a gift. Whatever 
the nag's age may be, it costs you nothing. 

Look not for musk in a dog-kennel. 

Do not expect virtue where wantonness and sin hold their reign. 

Look to your own failings before you look at my faults. 

*' In other men we faults can spy, 
And blame the mote that dinas the eye : 
Each little speck and error find : 
To our own strongest errors blind." 

Look through a keyhole, and your eye will be sore. 

Paul Pry with his << hope I don't intrude " is sure to meet with 
unpleasant discoveries. 

Lookers on see more than players. 

Or think they do. Every man oould do my business better than 
*I can. Can he ? 
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Lose thy fun rather than thy friend. 

'< He that will lose his friend for a jest dcfloryes to die a beggar 
by the bargain. Yet some think their conceits, like mustard, not 
good except they bite. Such let my jests be, that they grind 
not the credit of my friend."— jfAomof Pmer. 

Lost time is nerer found again. 

Love all ; trust few ; 
To each be true. 

Love and lordship like not fellowship. 

So far as tlie sexes are concerned, there is only room in lore's 
kinj^dom for itself : jealousy, like the cherub with drawn sword, 
keeps others from intrusion. 

liove and poverty are hard to hide. 

Some put with these "fire and a cough," and others "smoke 
and money." Those lovers who try to act as if they wotc perfect 
strangers to each other, so much overdo the part that everyone 
sees how love is struggling for fresh air. Newly-nuuried people 
need not try to conceal the fact : it is visible to the naked eye. 

Love hath a large mantle. 

"Love oovereth a multitude of sins.'*—! Peter iv. 8 (b.v.). Tk 
forgives and forgets, and therein it proves itself to be of Gud. 

Love in married life 
Makes husband and wife 
Each rule without strife. 

They were a happy pair of whom it was said : — 
" They were so one that none could ever any 

Which of them ruled, and whether did obey ; 
He ruled, because she would obey, and she. 
In the obeying, ruled as well as he." 

Love in the heart is better than honey in the mouth. 

Love is a secret no man knows, 
Till it within his bosom glows. 

Only those despise the emotion who have never come nndcr its 
sway. It is a weakness in wliich lies our strength: a mystery 
which is simplicity itself. 

Love is as warm in fustian as in velvet. 

'^ Love's voice doth sing 
As sweetly in a begg^ as a king.** 
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Love is blind. 

It is often bom so, but, like the puppies, its eyes open in due 
time. ** Though blind it yet sees far, as the old sayinjf tells us. 
** A lover's eyes will gaze an ea^le blind." Paradoxes often convey 
much truth in a pithy fonn. Love is all eye for beauties, and has 
no eye for blames. 

Love is neither bought nor sold. 

Love is the only price of love. It is said by the old proverb, 
** Love works wonders, but money makes marriage " ; but money 
cannot bring love, and without love marriage is penal servitude 
for life. Where love comes for the sake of gain, it is generally 
false, and the old rhyme stands true : 

Thy seeming lover false will be, 
And love thy money more than thee. 

Love is the mother of love. 

It is bom of love and nurtured by it. '* Loving and singing 
cannot be forced.*' The parentage of love is free ; its parents are 
as itself. Love if thou wouldst be loved. Even of God we know 
from Scripture and from experience that, '^ We love him because he 
first loved us." 

Love laughs at locksmiths. 

When set upon its object, the loving heart will find its beloved ; 
as the old ballad puts it : — 

** If the earth should part them. 

He would gallop it o'er ; 
If the seas should o'erthwart him, 

He would swim to the shore. 

Should his love become a swallow, 

Thro' the earth to stray, 
Love will lend wings to follow. 

And will find out the way." 

Love lightens labour, and sweetens sorrow. 

" Instead of love being the occasion of all the misery of this , 
world (as is sung by fantastic bards), the misery of this world is 
occasioued by there not being love enough." — Disrcudi. 

Love lives in cottages oftener than in courts. 

Love may be found in huts where poor men lie. 
But pride which shuts the heart makes love to dia. 

Love makes labour light. 
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JjOyo makes marriage merry age. 

Without loye it is mar age. Too often after marriago people 
g^w cold, and then their union is mere bondage. The following' 
parag^ph is sometimes true : — 

It appears that in New Zealand, when the marriage ceremony- 
takes plaoe, it is a yery old custom to Imock the heads of the bride 
and Imdegroom together previous to their union. But, 

In Christian lands it isn't so ; 

The bridegroom and the bride 
To loggerheads but seldom go 

Until the knot is tied. 

Love maketh time to pass away, 
Time cannot make true love decay. 

Love me, and then say what you please about me. 

For if love thinketh no evil, we may be sure that it speaketh 
none. ** Charity is no churl." 

Love me, love my dog. 

When the cup of love is full, it flows over to those who are dear 
to its object. It's hard, however, to love a mau*8 dog if it's a French 
poodle, clipped in the fashion. 

Love rules without a sword, 
And binds without a cord. 

Love should ot be all on one side. 

It must be mutual to be abiding, according to the legeng ; 

** Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one." 

Love sought is good, but love unsought is best. 

Surely this is the kind of love which God hath bestowed en 
sinful men. 

Love your house, but don't ride on the ridge. 

Don't be silly and over-fond. Better " love me little and love me 
long" than act like an idiot. ** Love teaches asses to dance," but 
they are aU the more asses for it. Be sober in love, as in all else. 

Love your mother ; you'll never have another. 

A distingfuished author, Jean Paul Richter, used to say, ** Un- 
happy is the man for whom his own mother has not made all 
other mothers venerable." 
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Love your neighbour, but mend the hedge. 

If not yoa will in due time wish you had. You cannot mix memn 
and tuMM, and separate them again at pleasure. 

Love your " uncle," but don't pledge the flat-iron. 

Nor anything else if you can help it. Bemember the halls outside 
the Pawn-shop. Two and one, to warn you that it is two to one 
that what goes in will ever come out again. 

Lovers* purses are tied with cobwebs. 

They are always ready to spend their money on those they love. 

Lovers' time runs faster than the clock. 

They are sure to meet before the time appointed ; and when they 
get together, the moments flv at a double rate. One of them read 
on a clock Tempus fugit, ana said, " Yes, Time JidgeU*^ ; and so it 
does when we want yet a few more last words. 

Love's fire, if it once goes out, is hard to kindle. 

Old flames are extinguished, and it is idle to ask what becomes of 
quenched fire. 

Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fi^esh to grow again. 

Luck is the idol of the idle. 

The/ are looking for something to turn up, and staring to see 
their ship come home. Turn from such a dumb idol as luck. 

Lying and gossiping are as like as soup and broth. 
They are very much alike, especially gossiping. 

Lying and stealing live next door to each other. 

Lying pays no tax. 

The more*s the pity. It might bring in enough to pay the 
National Debt. 

Lying rides on debt's back. 

The debtor promises and promises, and then makes false excuses. 
Debt soon destroys a reputation for truthfulness. 
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Saginfls of a more Spiritual Sort 



Lay fldf aside, or (3od will lay you aside. 

Fot be will not endure a riyaL If we (nut self we cannot tmly 
tniflt the Lord. 

Lay your head to rest on the bosom of omnipotence. 
Leave yoor cares and needs with almighty love. 

Late repentance is seldom true ; true repentance is never 
too late. 

The first sentence is most sadly tme, as many a minister can 
testify, for when men recover they are all too apt to forget the vows 
they made in sickness. 

Learn the wretchedness of self and the riches of Christ. 

Leave thy salvation in thy Saviour's hands. 

If he cannot save thee, be sore thou canst not save thyself. 

Let faith shut the door at night, and mercy will open it in 
the morning. * 

Let God's ways be in your heart, and your heart in God's 
ways. . 

Let not our prayers die while our Intercessor lives. 

Because he prays we should pray also. 

And wilt thou in d^d silence lie. 
While Christ stands waiting for thy prayer P 
My soul, thou hast a Friend on high ; 
Arise, and try thy interest there. 

Let me be a sorrowing saint, rather than a merry sinner. 

Let me rather sigh for sin, than sing in sin. 

The sacrifices God loves best 

Are broken hearts for sin oppressed. 

Life in prayer 
Brings death to care. 
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Lightness of spirit may bring darkness of soul. 

Too often has it been so ! Tender consciences 8<)on discover that 
something is wrong between God and their souls, and tb n their 
sinful levity is followed by heaviness of heart. Thus Berridyt 
complained of himself : 

Brisk and dull in half an hour. 
Hot and cold, and sweet and sour ; 
Sometimes grave at Jesus* school, 
Sometimes Ught, and play the fool ! 

What a motley wretch am I, 
Full of inconsistency ! 
Sure the plague is in my heart. 
Else I could not act this part. 

Lip prayers are lost prayers. 

** In prayer the lips ne'er act the winning part, 
"Without the sweet concurrence of the heart.** — Herrick, 

Little-faith is heir to great promises. 

The title to an estate does not depend upon the health, strength, 
or wealth of the heir ; but upon his being of true birth. 

Live for Him in whom you live. 

Live here as those who have to Kve hereafter. 

Live to GK)d's glory and you shall live in God's glory. 

Living, loving, lasting union exists between Christ and 
believers. 

Living without God means dying without hope. 

Look not for a golden life in an iron world. 

Where Jesus wore a crown of thorns we cannot expect coronets 
of honour. Should the servant be above his Lord P 

Look to the Lord even when the wind blows sand in your 
eyes. 

If you cannot see as you would, yet look that way. The Lord 
knows what blinds you, and will see you when you cannot see him. 

Look up, for God looks down. 

Happy are our eyes when they meet his eyes : then is our whole 
nature transf on 
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Lord, accept oar willingneaSi and forgire our weakness. 
Lord, hold me up : yet keep me down. 
Upriglit in oonduot, and lowly in spirit. 

Lord, keep me, that I may keep thy commandments. 
Lord, keep us from evil, and evil from us. 

** Lead OS not into temptation, bat deliver ns from enL** 

Lord, teach my teacher, that he may teach me. 
Becommended as a Sabbath prayer. 

Lord, touch my ear, that I may hear. 

And if it ban been wounded by sin, or stopped up by error, Lord 
heal it, and open it to hear thy word. 

Lore all for Christ ; but love Christ for himself. 
Love is the livery of Christ. 

Make sure that yon wear it in every place. 

•* No outward mark we have to know, 

Who thine, O Christ, may be. 
Until his Christian love doth show 

"Who appertains to thee : 
For knowledge may be reachiid unto^ 

And formal justice gained, 
But tiU each other love we do, 

Both faith and works are feigned.'' — ffi^Aar. 

Love is the perfect of the verb " live." 
Oh, to be intense in that perfect tense ! 

Love those who love God. 

For such love may continue throughout eternity. 

Love we to drink the sweet, and shall we lower 
If God be pleased to send a little sour ? 
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influence, direct and indirect, of Christ's teachings, is not only praise- worthy, but even 
in a certain sense wonderful. He has a complete mastery of his subject, and many 
chapters in the book are of exceeding value and interest."— Loftdon M&ming Post. 

A NEW and REVISED EDITION, with NEW MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS, 

STAEEY'S SINAI" Al PALESTIE 

In Connection with their History. By Dean A. P. STANLEY. 

With 7 Elaborate and Beautifully Colored 

Maps, and other Illustrations. 

Large Crown S^o Vol., Cloth, 640 pp. Price reduced from $4 to $2. so. 

The late Dean Stanley published a new and revised edition of his 
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mended anew AS THE MOST READABLE AS WELL AS THE 
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LISH LANGUAGE. 
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TALKS WITH YOUNG MEN. 

By J. Thain Davidson. lamo, in handBcmift doth binding, illuminated 
cover. Price, $1.25. 

''These talks are direct, practical and pangent, such as young men like to hear, 
rhey are crowded with points of counsd and direction ; thejr will be invaluable to any 
young man, and all so iHainly and forcibly txAd^ and so fiilly illustrated, that one can but 
pursue the reading of them to the end. The grai^c descripticms of hiunan nature, and 
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By ih€ Batne Author, 

FOREWARNED-FOREARMED. 

In doth. Uniform with ** Talks With Young Men " i2mo. $1.25. 

Methodist Recorder : " To young men we would specially recommend this useful, 
earnest, and interesting book. They will find themselves not preached to, but talked 
with, and that they have in Mr. Davidson a friend wise, tender and true. Fathers 
could not do better than place this excellent volume in the hands of their sons at once.'* 

DR. DAVIDSON'S NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 

THE CITY YOUTH. 

Uniform with '* Talks With Young Men." i2mo, cloth. $1.25. 

It has been the Author's aim, in the preparation of this book, to supply a genial 
and useful Friend^ who will talk cheerily yet seriously to the new-comer, and put 
him on his guard against the moral dangers by which he is certain to be beset. 



THE CHURCHETTE: 
A Year's Sermons and Parables for the Young^. 
By the Rev. J. R. Howatt. Uniform with " Talks With Young Men." 
Cloth. $1.25. 
Uierary World: "Short, simple, cheery, collo<iuial, imaginative, impressive, the 
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What is Man? 

Art Thou in Health? 

Physical Recreation. 

The Body to be Cared for. 

Strong in Divine Grace. 

Giants in these Days. 

Doing Exploits. 

Fighting the Lion. 

The Way to Prosper. 
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A Choice Young Man. 
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N. K Observer ssLys: "We heartily and earnestly recommend 
this volume to all who are interested in promoting the welfare of young 
men. The counsel it gives is infused with so much common sense and prac- 
tical wisdom, that it must command the respect, if not the hearty assent, 
of every young man to whom it comes." 

Christian Herald: ** A book full of sound advice to young men, 
showing that the most successful life in the world without Christ is only 
failure." . 

Phila, Presbyterian : ** The eminent author recognizes the needs of the 
body as well as of the soul, and shows himself in sympathy with the aims 
and ambitions of the young. His style is clear, and the arguments are so 
true that they cannot fail of conviction.** 

Journal and Messenger : ** A father may well put this work into the 
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their SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES." 

Baltimore Baptist : '* We should be glad to see this book in the hands 
of every young man in the land. Good would result." 

iV. Y. Witness: **Any one desirous of awakening in a young man as- 
pirations to a nobler plane of living, will do well to give him this book." 

Zion^s Herald: "Practical, plain-spoken addresses to young men. 
They are written in an easy and interesting, yet forcible and pungent, 
style, and convey wholesome truths which all young men would do well to 
follow." 

Copies sent by mail on receipt of price, 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 
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FROM THE GREAT WRITERS AND PREACHERS OF ALL AGES. 

In convenient form for use as a Dictionary of Ready Reference on 
Religious Subjects. Edited by Rev. F. B. Proctor, supervised 
in proof by Principal Henry Wage, D.D., both of King's College, 
London. Royal octavo volume, 850 pages, including a full index of 
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Ages. Treating Upward of 3, COO Subjects. 
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OCCUPYING A FIELD COVERED BY NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 

A thoroughly critical and suggestive classification of the best religious 
thought — ancient and modem — including also, as a special feature, pas- 
sages remarkable for lucidity in the treatment of difficult themes. 

As a recuiy means of comparing views with eminent writers and 
preache/s on a wide range of subjects, it occupies a field entirely its own. I 
Upward of 3,000 subjects (in alphabetical order) appear in the list of J 
titles, and among the large number of authorities quoted are many not 
readily accessible in other forms. 

The plan adopted in the preparation of the work adds much to its 
utility in securing just the ends desired. Each important subject receives 
careful analysis at the hands of the author, and the citations are so plctced 
as to develcp each phase of the subject separately. In this way the best 
thought of many writers is applied directly to the elucidation of the great 
problems of the day, and in a form to be available for immediate use. 

ENGLISH NOTICES OF THIS WORK. 

"Incomparably one of the most useful books of the kind recently published.'** 
— Nonconformist. 

"One of the best of the many collections of choice literary extracts now in circula- 
tion. It is not a book of anecdotes, but a casket filled with gems of thought." — Pri»n- 
itive Methodist. . ^ 

*' It contains innumerable quotations from authors and divines of all ages. . . 
To preachers whose libraries are limited, or who are too much occupied for extensive 
reading, these 'Gems' will prove invaluable." — Christian World Pulpit. 

"This book of thoughts and pregnant sayings asks for a place as a book of refer- 
ence, which may be opened anywhere and at anv time, that it may furnish a train of 
thought, and help to elucidate and interpret that Word which is able to make us wise 
unto salvation. We think it will not ask in vain." — The Rock. 

" No one supplied with * Gems of Thought ' should be guilty of a dry sermon." — 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

" Ministers are sure to value it, and find it of great service in their work."— 7%^ 
Freeman. 

" Entitled to very hieh praise. , . , The selections are for the most part admir- 
able. ... It is likely to prove one of the most useful volumes that has been issued 
from the press for some time," — T^e Commonwealth. 
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